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THE VANISHED MAY. 


BY RICHARD H. STODDARD. 
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Wnrr is it that when Spring is come, 
» The first sweet touch of Spring, 
» That something all the winter dumb 
_.; Begins in me to sing? 
_ Begins, perforce, this sunny day 
To solemnize the darkened May ? 


Why the bird sings I know: I see 
Its journeys through the air ; 
There is a nest in yonder tree— 
, Ita little ones are there. 
Thy song, sweet bird, is not like mine, 
But one unending Valentine ! 


| J wander through the woods, and mark— 
.J, Above, below, around— 

The tribes that live on leaf and bark 
“And burrow in the ground ; 

ff Lite be happiness, I guess 


"The world is full of happiness ! 


hi ‘ Whyisit, toon, that I am sad? 
A What have I done to-day, 
$4 When every creature else is glad, 
To lose the joy of May ? 
‘Why ask what I have lost? In truth, 
‘What is the saddest loss but Youth ? 


“My youth has gone, and what remains ? 
~ The woods, the clouds, the sea? 


. “The wild March winds, the April rains ? 
But what are these to me? 

| “When head and heart alike are gray, 

y. “What can restore the vanished May ? 

— do 





‘DEACON TABLOCK’S FAULT. 


©" BY J.T, TROWBRIDGE. 


“Wen, Cobus, what’s the news?” said 
Deacon Tablock, driving upto his own door 
with bis small family, one afternoon late in 
November. ‘‘ Anything happened since I’ve 
been away ?” 

“Nothin’, p’tic’lar,” replied Cobus, drop- 
pinghis head so that his eyes were hidden 
by his hat-brim, which did not, however, 
+ 9 deeal acurious grin which played about 
‘er | thecorners of his large, good-natured mouth. 

“That means something,” said the Dea- 
(on, nettled. ‘‘ Out with it!’ For he had a 
quick.and impatient temper. “Have you 
tod Migs Simmerton bad any quarrels?” 

“No,” trying hard not to grin, while he 
busied himself with the reins Tablock had 
handed him. “Me an’ Miss Simmerton, we 
Sotalung fust rate.” And, hastily turning 
his back, Cobus actually giggled. 

Tablock looked sorely tempted to beat # 
litile civility into the fellow's dull brain 
With'the but-end of his whipstock.. But he 
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‘onquered. that impulse of the flesh; and, 
helping his small family (consisting of Mrs. 
Tablock and four or five little Tablocks) 
ole Outiof the wagon, he followed the interest- 
pe ing procession into the house, 
at found Miss Simmerton—housekeeper 


pro tm. in the absence of the family—en- 
Seed in hurriedly putting the sitting-room 
‘Origbis by picking up a thread or a pin 
the carpet (nobody could have told 
and changing the position of a chair 
some untoward accident had moved 
t-leasthalf.an inch out of its proper 
Place. Her full duty being done in these 
impo-tant Particulars, she returned, rather 
PY 4j/Mre-Tablock’s kindly greeting and 
_ Reeived with becoming dignity the boister- 
mites Of the young ones. 
“Ait ‘you going to speak to me, Mies 
ton?” said the Deacon, after waiting 
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about a mifiute for the lady to notice him. 
Although generally accounted a good man 
and a useful churchmember, some traits of 
the Old Adam remained quite strong in him 
(as in the most of us), among which sensitive- 
ness to 4 slight was not the least. 

““Oh !” said Miss Simmerton, with a» con- 


| strained air and a precise bow, without ever 


looking at him, however, ‘‘ excuse me!” 
Such conduct on the’ part of one whom 
he regarded ‘almost as a member of the 
ae pe quite amazed the worthy Tab- 
oe . ‘ 


‘* Miss Simmerton,” said he, in a resent- 
ful tone; in ‘which thére was atremor of 
agitation, “will you have the goodness to 
—to tell me—what’s the matter?” 

‘* Matter ?” echoed the lady, with an ex- 
cited and embarrassed look, which she en- 
deavored to disguise by stooping over the 
little girls with a pretense of removing their 
things. “There’s nothing the matter with 
me, I assure you; and other people’s con- 
cerns and consciences are not my affair, 
thankful am I!” 

The Deacon stood for another moment 
trembling between anger and anxiety, then 
faltered: 

‘* Anything the matter with Cobus?” 

‘“‘Cobus?” The lady's manner of 
echoing his words was peculiarly provoking. 
“Not to my knowledge. Qvdus is a good 
and honest man!’ with a stress which im- 
plied that somebody else wasn’t. 

‘* Miss Simmerton!” burst forth the ex- 
asperated Tablock, “you're the most ag- 
gravating creature I ever saw!” 

“Oh! indeed? Sorry am I! But you 
won't be troubled with the aggravating crea- 
ture much longer. I’ve only been waiting 
for Mrs. Tablock to come home and relieve 
me; and now I flatter myself I can find a 
welcome and do my duty among people who 
will have no occasion to call me aggravating. 
Though I’ve nothing against. Mrs. Tablock, 
or Cobus, or the children.” — 

“ But what in the old — thunder !” roared 
out the goaded and maddened Tablock, al- 
most betrayed into profanity, “ what have 
you got against me?” 

“I? Against you? Oh! nothing. You've 
always used me well, J’ve no chatge to 
bring.” 

“Who is there I haven’t used well?. 
Come, out with it!” 

“J don’t say there is anybody,” replied 
Miss Simmerton, with a toss which implied 
that. she could say something quite to the 
purpose, if she chose. ‘‘It ain’t for me to 
bring accusations and make trouble. It’s all 
I can do to look after my own shortcomings, 
let alone other people’s.” 

“ Miss Simmerton, I insist!” shouted the 
Deacon, striding toward her. ‘‘ Who—what 
is all this about ?” 

‘Don’t insist with. me: It’s nothing I 
have anything. to do with,” said the lady, 
carefally taking the little girls’ scarfs and 
hoods to. put them away., ‘‘ You'd. better 
ask Mr. Odbrother.” : 

Tablock paused, surprised and disconcert- 
ed. ‘Its that; affair, is it? And Od- 
brother promised. me! Everything was ex- 
plained and settled satisfactorily; and now, 
if he has been blabbiug!” 

“Don’t say J say he or anybody has been 
blabbing; for I don’t,” interposed Miss Sim- 
merton.  ‘‘I don’t meddle nor make in such 
matters. What little experience I’ve had in, 


the world has taught me to hold my tongue, 


whatever I may happen to. know.” And 


_she disappeared in.tbe clothes-room, whither 


Mrs. Tablock had preceded her. 












The Deacon hesitated a minute, quivering 
in every nerve with excitement and irrita- 
tion; then went out to.the stable and found 
Cobus, He was calm by this time, or at 
least. fully determined to be so. . 

‘**S8o, Cobus, folks have been talking, 
have they, while I’ve been away ?” 

‘‘A little,” . grinned. Cobus,. hanging a 
piece of harness upon a peg. 

“ Who?” said Tablock. ‘‘ You needn’t try 
to keep anything back. Who has talked?” 

“It would be hard to say who hain’t,” re- 
plied Cobuis, “ It’s in everybody's mouth; it’s 
the town gossip. Folks must have suthin’ to 
talk about, you know,” he added, by way of 
consolation. 


The Deacon, remembering his resolution. 


to be calm, chafed and choked a while, then 
asked: ‘* Well, just what is it they say, 
Cobus ?” 

“Oh! Id’n’know,” replied Cobus, uneasily. 
“I didn’t mind it much. It went into one 
ear and out 0’ t’other.” 

“ Everybody blames me, I suppose ?” 

Cobus looked up as if quite surprised at 
the simple question. 

“Wal, you wouldn’t nat’rally expect any 
one to hold out that ’twas jest the thing for 
a deacon to do, would ye ?” 

‘*Odbrother has misrepresentéd the case. 
He has made it out worse than it was, cer- 
tain ‘as thé world,” exclaimed Tablock. 
‘*[TH-see him.” And he stalked out of the 
stable. 

Presently Cobus heard a shrill voice call- 
ing, and, proceeding toward the house, met 
Miss Simmerton, with her bonnet and shaw] 
on. 

‘‘Ain’t goin’, be ye ?” said Cobus. 

‘*That truly am I,” replied the lady »»with 
great decision of character expressed in her 
prim lips and sparkling eyes. ‘‘I won't stay 
in the house another day. I wonder how 
you can.” 

‘*T ain’t fool enough to quarrel with my 
bread-and-butter,” was the young man’s 
practical rejoinder. 

‘‘ But,if not for the sake of your bread- 
and-batter, I should think you. would want 
to keep your good name,” said: Miss Sim- 
merton. 

‘““My good name?”.. Cobus stared. 

“Truly!” she exclaimed. ..‘ For, if you 
stay and work for such a man, it will soon 
be said that: you are vo better than he is, 
‘Like master. like man’ is the old saying. 
I’m speaking: only:,for your. good, Cobus. 
People will surely think you are employed 
to assist him in his nefarious practices.” 

“Me!” Wrath and amazement clouded 
Cobus’s , good-natured. face... Then he 
grinnedigrimly. ‘‘ Only to think. of. me ob- 
jectin’ to bein’ called no, better’n Descon 
Tablock—a man I should a-been proud o’ 
bein’ compared with a week ago! Don’t it 
beat everything ?” 

“Tvs go, very, surprising!”’, replied Miss 


,Summerton., ‘‘ You know you hayen’t more 


,than half believed the truth allalong. But 
I hope-you are satisfied now.”. 

‘Wal, I think I ought to be, sence he has 
jest owned up—said, what amounts to the 
same thing. I pity his wife!’ said Cobus, 
ruefully. 

“‘ So do I, from the bottom.of my heart!” 
answered the lady; and yet it was evident 
that this sad but exciting business gave her 
a certain, satisfaction. ‘It. is, dreadful, 
dreadful, Cobus; and sorry am I!.,, But—let 
me.see—what did I want of you? Ob! my 


trunk. .I) had it packed, all ready; and 
now, Cobus,'1 want you: to:takeit down to 


Mr. Rendover’s for me this evening. To- 





.“ And: the squealing?” 


-proaching. 








morrow is Sunday, you- know. Tam going 
to take up my abode with respectable peo- 
ple, Cobus !” ‘ 

And she departed, leaving the young man 
pee depressed’ and dubious frame of 


Meanwhile Mr. Tablock called at bis 
Neighbor Odbrother’s; and, not finding him 
at home, walked on into the village. 

On the way he met several acquaintances, 
who he fancied treated him very strangely. 
One crossed the'street as if to avoid him. It 
It was Brother Rendover, a warm friend 
hitherto. ! 

“He certainly saw me; and be knows I 
have been'on a journey,” thought. Tablock, 
astonished and stung by this extraordinary 
conduct. ‘‘ Now there's the Squire. He 
won't go out of lis: way to get rid of speak- 
ing to me!” 

Squire Edgecombe was, indeed, a person of 
too much character to be betrayed into such 
an act of cowardice. : And yet the cold and 
formal nod and stern,sad: look he gave the 
Deacon were éven more confounding than 
Rendover’s cut. 

Poor Tablock was staggering under this 
second blow; when he saw Dow Waldron 
approaching. Dow was a village idler, a 


: tippler and Sabbath-breaker, whom Tadlock, 


from the hight of. his respectability, had 
always frowned upon, and who had never 
before ventured to address the Deacon famil- 
iarly. But now he came swaggering up, 
with a saucy air and>an offhand “ How are 
ye, Deacon?” very much as he would have 
accosted a. fellow-sincer. Tablock grew 
livid as he turned to rebuke this insolence; 
but the sight of the rogue, swaggering recx- 


“lessly away, left him ‘dumb with conster- 


nation. 

His attention was attracted by a noise up 
the street, which seemed to have some 
pointed referenceto himself. It was a poor 
imitation of the squealing of swine. As he 
looked in the direction whence it came, it 


isuddenly ceased, and he saw two or three 


boys dodgé aftound a corner. Frowning 
sternly, he walked past, when the squealing 
all at once broke out behind him. The boys 
‘scattered again as he turned upon them, and 
immediately the next alley became thescepe 
of a‘terrific slaughter.of imaginary pigs....At 
the same time, passers-by stopped and smil- 
ing faces appeared at doors and windows to 
witness the good man’s discomfiture. Not 
an enviable position, by any means, for a 
highly sensitive and hitherto highly respect- 
able citizen and influential churchmember, 
returning home after a brief absence. 

The Deacon had noticed ‘that the squeal- 
ing was varied. by oecasional coughing, and 
that each cough was a clear and pointed ejac- 
ulation of the’ singularly irrelevant syliable 
“ce Ham 1” 

“ What do they mean by ham?” thought 
the infuriated, Tablock, hurrying away. 
Though conscious 
of a grave fault, he could not perceive what 
the swinish sounds had to do with it. *‘Am 
I such a notorious hog that I am ‘to be 
squealed and Aammed at on every corner ?”’ 

He was hastening home through a by- 
street, when, to his great relie?, he spied 
Odbrother’s broad, monntainous back mov- 
ing heavily. on before him. 

‘‘ Odbrother |” exclaimed Tablock, spring- 
ing after him. Odbrother gave a start—a 
vesy unusual start for him—when he heard 
the, voice and saw the fiery Deacon ap- 
‘* What's this you’ve been tell- 
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Odbrother, sluggish in miad and slow of- 
speech, paused, balancing his enormous 
bulk his slight neizhbor, puckered, 
his brows, and answered, giviog bis be 
0 nie wy <a hou 








ag’inst you, B 
‘* Yea, Brot 


affair? ‘Hey? Soi 
I believe ye. But not from me, * Brothiér 
Tablock,” said the old maa, with extraor- 
dinary animation. 

“It’s all out, and I’m a disgraced and 
ruined man,” said the Deacon. ‘If you 
Ci.2n’t tell, who did?” 

**on’t know. Murder will out. I was 
never uwore astonished. Folks come to me 
and say: ‘Is it true about Mr. Tablock?’ I 
heard you yourself had confessed-the deed, 
and what could I say?” 

“1? I never confessed it!’ 

‘“Hey? You mean to deny it, Brother 
Tablock ?” 

“No, no! flow can I deny it? I wish I 
could!” groaned the Deacon. ‘I do ac- 
knowledge myself guilty of a fau!t—a serious 
fault, one unworthy a Christian man; but 
it didn’t strike me as such a Grea-lful thing 
a3 folks seem determined to make it out to 
be, and I’m willing, you know, Brother Od- 
brother, I’m anxious to make: reparation.” 

“ Not such a dreadful thing? Hey ? Repar- 
ation? Hey? You think different from what 
I do, Brother Tablock; and different from 
what the community does, Brother Tablock. 
It was an awful example for a professing 
Christian to set before the world!” added 
Odbroiber, with slow and solemn emphasis. 
“ As for reparation, make reparation to your 
ewn conscience and to the church. That’s 
all I ask.” 

“Odbrother! Brother. Odbrother !” ex- 
claimed Tablock, in utter amazément, ‘* you 
—you astound me! I can’t understand: the 
position you take! Am I the worst sinner in 
the world? Good heavens! brether, I am 
overwhelmed and bewildered!) AmI awake 
or dreaming t” 

“EL hope you will soon be:awake to the 
full wickednes«. of you: ways, for you don’t 
seem to be nov,” sair. Odbrother, in his most 
ponderous manner, as he turned and jogeed 
on, 

Tablock atten:pted to speak again; but, 
choked by ‘the violence of his emotions, he 
strxdeaw>.? om the huge, dull, unreason- 
& .le brother, without a word. 

Reaching home, he made a full confession 
of -bis fault to Mrs. Tablock; for it had 
been committed in her absence, after she 
hud gone with the children to spend Thanks- 
giving weck with their grandparents, and 
before: he ‘started to bring them home. 
** When I was left to my own evil’ inclina- 
tions and the devices of the Devil,” groaned 
the miserable Deacon. 

But Mrs. Tablock,’a mild, forgiving wo- 
man, who believe in her husband’s genuine 
gooduess of heart, notwithstanding his faults, 
endeavored to conse'e him. 

‘*Lam very sorry ou were betrayed into 
such an indiscretion,” were the only words 
she uttered that sounded like a reproach. 
“We'all have our failings. You are not 
going to lose your g00d name just for this. 
It can’t be as bad as you think. You are 
excited. Of course, since you are a deacon 
of the church, you must expect such a mat- 
ter will make some little toise; but it will 
soon blow over, I promise ye. Really, 
come to think, "twas no very serious fault, 
father.” 

At that very moment, in‘an adjoining bed- 
room, was Cobus, the hired man, with a 
pair of wonderfuily sharp ears wonderfully 
near the partition. He hud come in to 
change his coat, before going to carry Miss 
Simmerton’s trunk away; and, his curiosity 
awikened by the sound of ¥oices in Mrs. 
Tablock’s room, he sat bimscif to listen just 
in time to overhear the above-quoted re- 
marks, They were enough for honest 
Cobus. 

“She's as bad as he is,” thought he. 
‘* Miss Simmerton was right. 1’in a fool to 
stay in this house.” And, hastening to 
place that Icdy’s trunk upon a’ wheelbarrow 
at the door, he departed witb the load; rude- 
ly driving off the youngsters who teased him 
for a ride. 
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Cobus was gone an unreasonably long 


eee 


s | Deacon in no very pleasant humor. 
* Where have you been ali aj tag 
Bo take. Miso. eSN DAS ° 


coolly, resting one foot on € 
and leaning an elbow on his kneé. 

“Pretend, do I? Pretend! 
tend any longer !” 

“* If that means you'll pay me off to-night, 
it’s what'll jest suit me,” said Cobus. ‘‘ For 
I conclude l’ve worked for you about long 
enough. 

This reply took Tablock a little by sur- 
prise; but he was too wrathy to retract his 
own hasty speech. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘If I can’t have 
good manners with ye I don’t want ye.” 

And Cobus was paid off on the spot. 
Tablock probably hoped all the while that 
the good-natured fellow would, after all, re- 
lent and wish to remain. And at last he 
said, more mildly than he had yet spoken: 

“I’m afraid ye miss if, Cobus. We've 
never had any words before, It’s a good 
place you're leaving. 

“I guess I’ve got another about as good,” 
grinned Cobus.” ‘‘I hired out to Mr. Rend- 
over an hour ago.” 

Tablock was thunderstruck. 

In his Nessus shirt of mental torment the 
good Deacon slept little. that night, and he 
felt miserably depressed and melancholy the 
next morning. 

It was Sunday, and he dreaded to. go to 
church. But Mrs..Tablock declared that it 
wouldn’t do at all for him to stay at home. 


“ Folks will think you’re ashamed ‘to show 
yourself. Go, and face it down ;. that’s the 
very way. We’ll all go, and hold our heads 
up, and show that we think ourselves as 
good. as. ever, It’s perfect nonsense,” she 
added, ‘making such a monstrous great 
thing out of a trifle.” 

Thus comforted and encouraged, Tablock 
went to church. with. his little family, fully 
determined not to be stared out. of coun- 
tenance by anybody. It was a terrible or- 
deal, however, for a sensitive man. to, pass 
through; nor was he at all stimulated in his 






I won’t pre- 


hervic resolve by the faint but unmistakeable | 
‘*Ham !” “Ham!” of two or three young- | 
sters with bad colds, standing on the ehurch-' | 


steps, as he approached. 

Although the house was not uncomfort- 
ably warm, be wasin a fearful glow and 
perspiration ashe walked. up the aisle to his 
pew, followed by Mrs. Tablock and the ehil- 
dren. He had made up his mind not to 
look at anybody; but the lively ‘sensation 
his appearance produced—the rustling, the 
whispering, the turning of heads—quite 
overcome his prudence, and, rolling his eyes 
despairingly, he saw every face turned tow- 
ard him—some grave and solemn, others 
actually grinning with curiosity. 

In his embarrassment Tablock shut his 
family into the pew, forgetting to go in 
himself; then, perceiving his blunder, he en- 
tered after them, shut the door again with au 
accidental bang, and sank down in his place 
at the head of the little row, the fiery target 
of all eyes. Even his enemies (if he had 
any before this unfortunate affair), could 
they have known how helpless, hopeless, 
thoroughly annihilated he felt at that mo- 
ment, would have pitied Tablock. 

Miss Simmerton came in soon after, 
gave a severe glance at that unworthy and 
much-shaken pillar of the church, and’ 
passed on to Mr. Rendover’s pew with the 
air of a virtuous person conscious of setting 
a lofty example to society. 

‘* Society may not come up to my stand- 
ard,” she seemed to be saying to herself. 
“But I have done my duty, nevertheless, 
and thankful am I!” 

The commencement of the services com- 


manded attention, and Tablock was begin- 


ning to feel more comfortable in his mind, 
when, as the congregation rose to the sing- 
ing, Mrs. Tablock took occasion to whisper 
ever the little girls’ heads: 

‘“* Why, Father, what makes you’ sweat 
so? Your shirt-collar is all wilted down to 
a wet rag.” Which pleasant bit of informa- 
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while; and, on his return, he was met by the tion did not prove ip ey refreshing .to 










‘“T suppose you are wpa. Brother Te 
lock,” began Brother White, in a deep, 
croaking tone, ‘‘that your name is coupled 
with a great scandal in the community.” 

‘One which threatens to bring the church 
into disrepute and make our’ professed relig- 
ion a by-word,” added Brother Morse, in a 
small, piping voice. 

“ And we hear you on t deny,” ahaeaen 
Brother White: 

“But that, you rane even: sane the 
deed,” piped Brother Morse, ..., 

‘* Deny !” .broke forth -Tablock. ‘“ Con- 
fessed | As if I was the greatest, criminal 
under God’s canopy!,, Religion? I do con- 
fess myself a sinner; but I trust.I’ve as much 
grace.as they bave who magnify my fault 
and persecute and insult and wrong me, and 
seem determined to trample me into the dust 
for a single slight offense!” 

‘‘We.did not expect to be met in this 
spirit,” said. Brother White. 

“A slight offense!” repeated Brother 
Morse. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Tablock. “I say a 
slight offense, compared with the uproar that 
is made about it. I did fall into temptation. 
I acknowledge it. I am human. ‘But ‘the 
way I am ‘set upon and- scouted and: de- 
nounced is inhuman! It is diabolical !” 

“Inhuman!” repeated Brother White, and 
looked at Brother Morse. 

“Diabolical!” echoed Brother Morse, and 
looked at Brother White. 

‘*T say it, and I mean it, and you may make 
the most of it!” cried Tablock, now fully 
roused and eloquent: in his own: defense. 
“T don’t attempt to palliate my conduct. I 
am bad enough: But:let them that would 
pluck the mote from my eyelook out for the 
beams in their own eyes. They may be a 
great deal better in many ways than I am; 
butaf they have not charity they are noth- 
ing.” 

‘‘This is very surprising language,” 
croaked Brother White to Brother Morse. 

** Astonishing!” piped Brother Morse to 
Brother White. 

‘Shall we go?” said Brother White. 

‘*] think we may as well,” said Brother 
Morse. 

And, without attempting furtherto reason 
with the unreasonable brother, they sorrow- 
fully put on their hats and departed. 

The next day Tablock was summoned to 
attend a church meeting on the following 
Thursday, and listen to charges against him 
of conduct unbecoming a Christian. 

He turned pale with consternation at 
first ; then fired up, as was his wont. 

‘“MPhis is outrageous! It is persecution in 
the last degree. 1 won’t go-near the church 
meeting.” 

“Oh! yes you will,” replied the good 
Mrs. Tablock. “Go, and have the thing 
talked over and cleared up. I am sure, 


lwhen ‘the brothers and. sisters come to hear 


your story, they can’t blame you so very 
much.” 

So Tablock concluded to go, and went, 
his wife accompanying and encouraging 
him. 

“You've only to look out for one thing,” 
said she, on the way—“that unfortunate 
temper of yours. Only govern that!” 

“J will!” said the Deacon. “Tl be as 
calm, as Calm asa mortal man can be under 


“the most unjust ‘and cruel treatment. that 


ever disgraced a community,” he ‘added, 
‘with bursting fury. 

‘You must be caliner than that. You 
mustn’t speak a word til I/tell you you 
may; for I'll ‘be at your side, and then, if you 
are ruffied, you must either calm down or 
sit down when I pull your conti Promise 
me that.” 

Knowing his‘ weakness and his wife’s 
good sense, Tablock promised. And so 
they entered the church. 

There was a pretty full attendance of 
‘members ; but’ the Deacon’s reception was 
‘far different from what it’ bad been on Sun- 
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day morning. No idle curiosity, no irrey. 


erent levity now. Every suntensace Wore 
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‘much account ; but you've Sot me on your 
side to-day.” 

‘*You, Mother Raybury!” said Tablock, 
in great astonishment. 

“Yes, sartin,” said the old woman, « It’s 
the fust time I’ve ’tended a church meetin’ 
for twenty year; but I’ve come to bear my 
testimony in your behalf to-day.” 


““Phank-you!-thank~you!” replied Tab. 


lock, aff.cted almost to tears. ‘‘I little.ex. 
pected this. I thought you had been sti 

up evil reports against me. All will be well 
if you will do me justice.” And the Deg. 
con, greatly comforted, seated himself by hig 
wife’s side. 

The meeting coming to order, Deacon 
White was called upon to preside at the in. 
vestigation. He was evidently prepared for 
the performance of this grave duty ; and, as 
he stepped forth to the open space before the 
pulpit, he took a paper from his pocket 
After a brief address, full of good sense and 
feeling, in which he expressed his sorrow that 
such an occasion bad arisen, and dwelt upon 
the need of exercising patience and charity 
in dealing with a derelict brother, he pro. 
ceeded to read the charges against Tobias 
Tablock. 

The chief accusation was “that the sdid 
Tobias Tablock did, on the night Of the 
twenty-third day, orsomé time between sun- 
set of the twenty-third and sunrise of the 
twenty-fourth day of the month of Novem 
ber nd 

‘What's all that?” whispered Tablock, . 
with astart and a look of bewilderment. _ 

‘Sit still!” whispered his wife. ; 

Deacon White, after adjusting his glasses, 
went on: “Break open Brother Amos 0d- 
brother’s smoxehouse, and steal therefrom”— 

Tablock sprang up like a jumping-jack. 
But instantly Mrs. Tablock pulled him down 
again. 

“Two hams,” added Deacon White 
Whereupon Miss. Simmerton turned, and 
gave the distinguished culprit a glance of 
gleaming satisfaction, accompanied by a 
very expressive nod. 

Great sensation.in the audience. Again 
Tablock, utterly amazed at what he heard, 
would have sprung to his feet, but Mrs. Tab- 
lock restrained him, 

“That he did ‘take and carry away sad 
appropriate the ‘said bams,”: the ‘charges 
went on to specify; ‘‘ that, although he 
afterward ‘proposed to’ make reparation, he 


did not do so; and that, even while con - 


fessing the deed to several persons, he 
has invariably spoken of it as a light offense.” 

Up went the jumping-jack again; and 
down once more, at a touch from Mrs. Tab- 
lock. 

“And when two officers of the church 
went to labor with bim on the subject, he 
flew into a passion, and denounced them 
and the church as more corrupt than bim- 
self.” 

Tablock was up again, and not to be 
strained this time. 

“Jt is all a monstrous fabrication!” . 
interrupted, with’ great energy. 

“Do you. mean; Brother Tablock, at: this 
late hour to retraét your confession ?” 

‘“My confession? I’ve made no confes- 
sion. ” 

Every gaze was turned with excited inter- 
est on the speaker, and Miss Simmerton’s 
eyes and mouth made round Os of wonder. 

‘And do you mean to devy”— 

“Deny?” retorted Tablock, totally obliv- 
ious of Mrs. Tablock treading on bis corns 
and pulling at his coat-tail. “I deny it a8 
the vilest ‘slander mortal man was ever 
charged with !” 

“You did not, then, acknowledge to 
Brother Odbrother”— 

“ Never! so help me”— 

Feeling a powerful jerk at his coat-tail, 
Tablock checked himself. 

“ And you did not,” Brother White went 


on, with a leak: a mild surprise and ‘nee 
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aulity, #in conversing with Brother Morse 
nd me, oD Monday, confess yourself 


cor ejaculated Tablock. ‘‘ Guilty of 

ue into Brotber Odbrother’s. smoke- 

and stealing his hams? It’s the most 
ensible and preposterous accusa- 
tion ever breathed against an innocent soul. 

[could no more have acknowledged myself 

“uv of such a deed than I could: have 

to the: chopping-block and struck off 
my right hand.” 

“yp may possibly have been deaf; Brother 
More was, perbaps, not in his usual sound 
mind; but how everybody should have mis- 
understood you,” said. Brother White, with 
expressive emphasis, ‘‘is rather strange, to 
say the least. I hope, I am sure every 
protherand sister present hopes, that youmay 
clear yourself of these charges and relieve 
thechureh of afoul stain. But, oh! brother, 
consider that anything like a denial of plain 
facia-can only make matters worse.” 

“Plain facts!’ cried the incensed Tablock. 
“J denounce the entire accusation as a 
malicious and unmitigated falsehood, and I 
call for proof. I defy anybody to produce 
the first shadow of proof.” 

“That will do!” said Brother White, with 
suthority. ‘The investigation will pro- 
cee.” And he called the first witness: 
“Brother Odbrother.” 

The leviathan of a man arose in his place, 
adin slow, sluggish speech gave his testi- 
mony. This was not so direct and satisfac- 
tory a8 was expected, and again Miss Sim- 
merton’s virtuous eyes and mouth made 
great Os. 

“Mr. Tablock has talked it over with him, 
and hired him to hush it up!” she said in a 
thrilling whisper to Mrs. Rendover. 

“Brother Tablock did not come to you, 
then, the morning after the theft, and ac- 
knowledge it?” said Brother White. 

“Brother Tablock came to see me that 
moming about another matter,” replied Od- 
bother, leaning heavily with bis hands on 
the back.of the pew before him; ‘‘ but noth- 
ing was snid then about the hams bein’ 


“Ob!” aspirated the astonished Miss Sim- 
merton, loud enough to be heard all over the 
house, 

“But you certainly told me, Brother Od- 
brother, that Brother Tablock had ackuowl- 
edged the theft to you. If it was not at that 
time,;when was it?” 

“Saturday evenin’, after he came home 
from hisjourney. He overtook me in the 
treet; seemed much excited; charged me 
With p'isonin’ the public mind ag’in’ him. 
Wehad a little talk; when he owned himself 
guilty, and said he would make reparation.” 

“Ideny it before high Heaven!” cried 
Tablock, springing to his feet and shaking 
his clenched hand at the ceiling. 

“Silence!” said Brother White, thunder- 
ing with his fist on the communion-table. 
“When the witness has concluded his testi- 
mony you shall have an opportunity to ques- 
tion:him,” 

"Tm through. He can question me 
now,” said Odbrother: 

“Did ever mention hams to you?” de- 
manded Tablock. 

“No, You spoke of that affair; said it 
Wes allover town, and you was disgraced 
and-ruined.” 

"That affair! And didn’t you,” cried 

wildly—* didn’t you know what I 
Meant?” 

““Meant?. Hey? L’sposed you meant what 
trerybody was talkin’ about—your robbin’ 
ty smokehouse. You didn’t talk smoke- 

; but, if you didn’t mean smokehouse, 

nat un der the sun did you mean? Hey ?” 

That other affair, of course! I said I 

Wis guilty of a fault; but that it wasn’t 

‘ly: such serious thing as folks seemed 
c to make it out.” 

Yes; and I thought that was @ very ex- 

ary view for you to take on’t,” said 

Odbrother. “You don’t mean to 

ae alluded to Mother Raybury’s affair? 


ate a when I talked with you and 
+ COnfessed myself guilty of a wrong 
en White and Brother Morse. I 
Bo t ‘talked. smokehouse’ to anybody; 
oti understand now for the first time 
Pa the rascally boys meant by squealing 
‘Coughing ‘ham ? at me.” 

i Miss Simmerton appeared 
Seettified with virtuous indignation. 





On. being asked how and when be first 
heard, that. Tablock. was the thief, Od- 
brother-gave the names of several. persons 
who spoke to-him on the subject at about 
the same time, Que: of. these was Squire 
Edgecombe; and he, being) present, said: he 
first heard..of | the, affair through Brother 
Rendover.. Brother Rendover, on ° being 
questioned, said bis wife first told him; and 
that she received. her. information from a 
thoroughly reliable, person, who told her. in 
confidence.that Tablock had not only carried 
off the; hams, and concealed .them: in : his 
cellarway, but.that he had. actually con- 
fessed the theft. . The name of this reliable 
person was demanded, and Rendover an- 
swered, with some hesitation : 

‘* She made my wife promise not to give 
her authority, butI suppose I must say—it 
was Sister Simmerton.” 

At which Sister Simmerton’s features 
gleamed wild and grim. 

As the slander could be, traced to no other 
reliable source, that lady was now called 
upon to relate what. she knew of the affair. 
She caught her. breath, rose to her feet, and 
glanced her excited eyes from the flushed 
Tablock to the calm. presiding deacon. 

‘* What I know,” said she, “I know of 
my own knowledge, and not from hearsay, 
thankful am I. I didn’t mean to make 
trouble; but what I told I told in strictest 
secresy to one or two, possibly three or four 
intimate friends, and how it ever could go any 
further isto me a.mystery. But it was the 
truth, if I have ears to hear and a mind to 
understand—as I think my worst enemies 
will allow, as a general thing, that I have.” 

‘* Please come to the point, sister,” said 
Brother White. 

‘* Well, the truth is just this, as I live and 
breathe and hope to be saved. ‘Mrs, Tab- 
lock had gone with two of the ehildren. to 
visit their grandfather, and, the Deacon was 
going with the other children to spend 
Thanksgiving with them and bring them 
home;:and I was keeping house for Mrs. 
Tablock. And I remember it as well, as1 
remember anything in my life—and I’m 
blessed with a tolerably good memory, thank- 
fulam I. It was the morning the Deacon 
was tostart, and I was sewing a button on 
his”—Miss Simmerton hesitated at shirt, and 
said—‘‘ garment in the sitting-room, when 
he passed through, bringing first one ham 
and then another, and hung them in the 
cellarway.. Now, that. wasn’t anything 
very strange, and I kept on with my duties, 
And the Deacon was changing his garments 
in the bed-room, when. Mr. Odbrother’s son 
Stephen came to the back door, and I let 
him in. He seemed in a great hurry to see 
the Deacon, and I told him. to go right to 
his room. He left the door open a little 
speck, and I heard him say distinctly: 
‘Father’s smokehouse was broke open last 
night, and his two best hams stolen, and he 
wants you to go over and confess the deed.’ 
I heard that,” added the sister, her eyes 
glancing around the room with a defiant 
glitter, ‘‘with my own ears! Then Mr. 
Tablock said—and E heard that, too, plain as 
you hea: ine: ‘It’s the worst scrape I ever 
got into, andI hope your father will let me 
off’. ‘Those very words !” 

This. point in the evidence produced a pro- 
found sensation. Tablock leaped to his feet ; 
but the presiding deacon waved him down 
again and beckoned the sister to proceed. . 

‘*Then Stephen said: ‘Father says you'll 
have to go before Squire Edgecombe.’ Mr. 
Tablock replied: ‘ Your father must let me 
off. Ill give him any reasonable sum to 
settle it.’ After that he came out of the 
room, looking dreadfully agitated, and went 
off with Stephen. I knew he would offer 
money to hush it up; and I am not very 
much surprised to hear Mr. Odbrother try to 
smooth the matter over. But what I know 
I know.” 

Squire Edgecombe, who had been whisper- 
ing in Tablock’s ear, now rose to his feet, 
with a genial smile on his broad face. 

**You are sure, Sister Simmerton,” he 
said, “that there can be no mistake in your 
statement ?” 

‘‘As sure as I am of anything in the 
world, Squire Edgecombe.” 

‘¢ But you were once quite sure that I had 
my scythes ground on Sunday; for you had 
actually heard the noise of the scythes on 
the stone as you passed my house in the 
morning. You reported your astonishing 
discovery in strict confidence to several per- 
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sons, who reported it at once all over town; 
and it made almost as great.a buzz as this 
affair of Brother Tablock’s.” 

* Excuse: me, Squire. Edgecombe,” said 
Sister Simmerton, blushing. very. red, “ this 
is different. I had never seen nor heard a 
Guinea hen till I passed. your house that 
Sunday morning.: You: had just got some; 
and, if I mistook their squeak, squeak for 
thé grinding of a scythe, it was very natural. 
But there’s no Guinea hen in this affair, cer: 
tain am I.” 

“You are, sure Stephen said Tablock 
must go over and confess?” 

‘* Very sure !” 

‘* May he not have said acknowledge?” 

“Truly, I don’t see much difference 
between the two words. He may have said 
(and I rather think he did say) acknowledge, 
but it’s the same thing.” 

“That's all,” said the Squire, smiling. 
“ Now, if, Brother White has no objection, 
I should like to hear Brother Tablock.” 

Tablock rose, excited but radiant—a 
smile of hope, even of amusement, on his 
features, lately so anxious and agitated. 

“*T think,” said he, ‘‘ we shall discover a 
Guinea hen or two in this last story of Sis- 
ter Simmerten’s. I have been guilty of a 
fault—a grave fault, as I have said to more 
than one person, and one I was _ heartily 
ashamed of—though it did strike me as 
trivial compared with the noise made about 
it; and I may have said that, too. AndI 
ask pardon of Brother White and Brother 
Morse for getting angry when they came to 
talk with me. I wish here to make a clean 
breast, and I'll tell the whole truth. I hap- 
pen to own a little cottage, occupied, as you 
know, by Sister Raybury. Now, she isn’t 
always able to pay her rent, and I don’t 
often press her for it.” 

Here the little old woman in rusty black 
got up, exclaiming, in a shrill voice: 

‘*Let me say something here. He never 
presses me for my rent, and more than once 
he has refused to take it when I have offered 
it to him; for there isn’t a better, nobler- 
hearted, more just and charitable Christian 
in this community—no, nor ion any com- 
munity—than Brother Tablock. And, after 
all he had done for me, I say now, though 
I didn’t think so then, that he had a right 
to remonstrate with me for indulging my 
grandson, Dow Waldron, in his idle ways. 
But I was touchy on that subject, and I an- 
swered back; and he is quick—we all know 
the Deacon is quick, it’s his nature, and he 
can’t help it--and he said he couldn’t afford 
to furnish a home to a lazy loafer like Dow, 
and if I kept him he would sell the cottage. 
We had some sharp words, and he went off 
in a passion, and I can’t blame him.” 

‘*Sister Raybury makes too light of my 
fault,” said Tablock, with emotion. ‘I 
got very angry. I went straight to Brother 
Odbrother and sold the cottage. But 
I was sorry the minute I had done 
it. The deed was drawn up and waiting to 
be signed and witnessed before a proper 
officer that morning when I was starting to 
go for my family. And I was troubled. I 


was so troubled I didn’t mind what Stephen | 


said about his father’s smokehouse being 
broken into. I did say it was the worst 
scrape I ever got into, and I hoped Od- 
brother would let me off. The hams I hung 
that morning in the cellarway were my 
own. They had been hanging in the wood- 
shed; but, as I was going away, I thought I 
would put them in the cellar.” 

‘But about your going over to confess or 
acknowledge?” said Brother White. 

‘“‘The deed,” replied Tablock, ‘‘ was at 
Squire Edgecombe’s, waiting, as I said, for 
the legal form to make it valid. So Stephen 
said I would have to go over to the 
Squire’s. I must go, he said, and acknowledge 
the deed.” 

“That’s the Guinea hen in éhis affair,” 
observed Squire Edgecombe; and the con- 
tagious smile on his good-humored face 
spread through the assembly, breaking out 
into ill-suppressed laughter. 

“ Well!” cried Miss Simmerton, red as a 
rose, if somewhat less lovely, ‘‘ I don’t know 
what acknowledging a deed is in a legal sense ; 
but I'll leave it to the friends if it didn’t 
sound very much like” — 

‘*Very much, indeed, like the grinding of 
a scythe,” suggested the Squire, as she hesi- 
tated. 

Poor Miss Simmerton was overwhelmed. 
“T beg,” she said, ‘‘to acknowledge my 








error, if I comraitted one, which she still 
seemed to doubt. But it don’t appear yet 
who stole the hams.” 

“IT know who stole the hams?” spoke up 
old Mother Raybury. ‘‘That scapegrace, 


‘my grandson, Dow Waldron, owned up to 


me‘this very day that» he and ‘Tom Alcott 
and Lott Anderson took them for fan, and 
hid them in Brother Odbrother’s haystack. 
They have been chuckling over the ado 
made about Deacon Tablock ever since. 
But'when I talked with Dow this morning;' 
andtold ‘bim how. much the, Deacon had 
done for me, and even -sacrificed something 
to get back the cottage, so I needn’t ever be 
disturbed im it, he said it' was too bad, and 
owned up.’ The hams are ‘there in the hay- 


Stuck now.” 


After'a tearful request from Sister Sim- 
merton thatthe brothers and sisters would 
pardon her unfortunate mistake, and a 
promise to be more careful of believing and 
reporting evil in future, the investigation 
closed with a triumphant acquittal of the 
Deacon. 

Among the first to crowd round and con- 
gratulate him was Rendover. ‘‘Cobus,” 
said he, ‘‘is homesick, and wants to go back 
to you; for he is constantly declaring that 
you are one of the best men in the world, 
and he can’t believe, after all, you really did 
such a thing. He shall go back this very 
night, if you will take him. I did wrong tc 
hire him; but, you understand’— 

‘*¥es,” cried Tablock, overflowing witk 
happiness and sbaking hands with every- 
hody, * I understand perfectly, and don’t 
blame you, or Cobus, or any one. Not even 
you, Sister Simmerten.” 

‘Oh! don’t you?” said that weeping 
female, dropping tears on the hand that 
cordially pressed hers. “Thankful am 1.” 








WOMAN'S DRESS. 


(In Four Papers.) 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
I—IS IT TASTEFUL? 








HELyetIvs tells us of a lady and a parson 
who looked through a telescope at the moon, 
Having satisfied their thirst for knowledge, 
they reported to one another its results. 

‘‘T,” said the parson, “ saw grand cathe- 
dra] spires,” 

‘“* But I,” said the lady, ‘‘ thought—I saw— 
a pair of lovers.” 

To turn the telescope of our thought upon 
any object which lies within the realm of 
legitimate dispute, is perhaps to see in it 
only some such subtle reflection of our indi- 


- vidual temperament, training, or desires. I 


doubt if there exist under the moon any 
matter for discussion about which more in- 
coherent and noncohesive opinions are rife 
among people who ought to be able to arrive 
at some unity of perception and purpose, 
than about matters which concern the prac- 
tical welfare of women. Among others, the 
study of that particular puzzle—the modes 
and morals of their dress—has been unusual- 
ly unfortunate in its history. It swims ina 
lunar glamour, it suffers lunar eclipses, it 
rises and rests in lunar moods, it is at a lunar 
distance from our acquaintance. Is it a 
question of love-making? Is it one of re- 
ligious architecture? Can it be more than a 
desperate attempt to express individual con- 
clusions bravely, and to listen to them 
teachably ? 


There can be, I suppose, but two leading 
questions to be raised upon this subject: 

1. Is the character of woman’s dress such 
as to require regeneration? And 

2. What are the practical means of regen- 
erating it? 

To the first and simpler of these inquiries 
I am ready, for one, to answer with the 
promptness born of those convictions which 
rise, upon the stepping-stones of our dead 
opinions to (at least self-) satisfactory things, 
that the present dress of women is 

Bad Taste, 


Bad Morals. 

I sat the other day in a street-car, opposite 
neighbor to a brown alpaca dress, It was a 
bright brown, bordering on the shades of 
butternut oil; it was a cheap stuff, flimsy 
and coarse. Upon this dress I counted ten 
bright, brown,cheap and flimsy ruffles,twelve 
flimsy, cheap, brown, bright bows, and folds 
which faded into the ‘‘ vast abrupt” of the un- 
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cleanly straw in which they dragged, beyond 
the reach of my arithmetical education. 
Over this dress an upper-dress of bright 
green delaine fell cheerfully: The upper- 
dress was “finished” with four intricate 
black folds, and certain irrelevant black but- 
tons in buttonless locations dotted hither 
and thither like spilled huckleberries on a 
prassy field. .A gray garment of the cloak 
genus surmounted this, fitted so closely as 
to reveal every “charm” of a high-shoul- 
dered, long-waisted, and flat-chested figure. 
The sleeves of this garment were wide, and 
exposed a bare, brown, bony wrist, sur- 
rounded with tumbled lace, clasped with a 
gutta-percha bracelet, and shrinking from 
the winter wind which blew to the uncovered 
elbow sharply. About the neck of this robe 
were suspended a cherry-colored ‘silk hand- 
kerchief, a necklace (presumably akin to the 
bracelet), a glass-bead cross, of the sort called 
‘*crystal,” a fur tippet, a lace frill, anda 
velvet string. Gutta-percha earrings, whose 
pattern was a study for a journey, depended 
afew inches above; false curls fell about 
them, and became entangled wivh them oc- 
asiovally, to the serious endangerment of 
she outer lobe of the owner’s ear; rows of 
false braids supervened, and the stuffing of 
“rats” protruded here and there. 

The whole was covered with a Mansard 
roof of black velvet, blue ribbon, pink roses, 
gray raspberries, bead fringe, ‘‘ imitation” 
lace, and green feathers, edged with several 
inches of false ringlets sewed underneath 
the eaves, and dripping—fantastic icicles— 
npon the front which they adorned. Within 
this chaste combination of effects was a 
woman all of fifty-two years old; a Yankee 
woman—loeng, lean, gaunt, red, grave. 
She carried a muff and two yards of white 
**cloud.” When she rose, she tripped upon 
her dress (which trailed the ground). When 
she left the car, she tripped upon her cloud; 
the muff engaged her hands and her lace- 
bound shivering wrists; at the car-door she 
tripped again; and tripping, still tripping, 
a ghastly parody of maiden playfulness, she 
tripped herself out of sight. 

The brother of this lady (a glance indi- 
cated the relationship) accompanied her. 
There were six feet of him; his elbows were 
sharp, his knees were crooked, the family 
gauntness sat upon his high cheekbones, 
che family redness on his neck, the family 
grimness on his every motion. Had they 
changed garments, but for the stubbed beard 
of the one and the lesser stature of the other, 
they would not have been easy of identifica- 
tion. The plain pattern and solid substance 
of the man’s dress became him; the broad- 
brimmed hat softened the outline of the con- 
genital cheeks, the dark severity of the mot- 
tled coat repelled attention from rather than 
attracled it to the inherited angularity, the 
freedom of his warmly-gloved hands and 
unimpeded limbs bestowed a comparative 
ease upon the native awkwardness. In his 
own clothes, the man was no Apollo; but a 
fair-looking, unnoticeable man. In his sis- 
ter’s, he would have been a hag. Dressed 
upon the principle on which her brother 
dressed, the woman would have presented an 
appearance of comfort, warmth, fitness, and 
good sense, which only positive deformity 
can render otherwise. than agreeable to the 
eye. In her own clothes she was a Gorgon. 


A caricature? I think hardly. Take the 
trouble to test it. You will find my Gorgon 
at the next street-corner, at every dry-goods 
counter, at any railway station. 

It is not in our drawing-rooms that we 
should look to judge of the intrinsic worth 
of any style of dress. The street-car is a 
truer crucible of its inherent value. Our 
poor Medusa was ‘‘fashionably dressed.” 
Lady Vere de Vere, upon the avenue, wears 
no smaller panniers, not a frill, a curl, a 
frizzle the less, or more ; on occasions scarce- 
ty a quieter choice of color. The copy 
shows daubed a little beside the model ; that 
is all. You may paint what seems to you a 
finished picture. Photograph it. How your 
blunders swarm into sight! Every inaccu- 
racy of drawing, all disproportion of design, 
each uneven stroke your false brushes took 
stares youin the face. ‘‘A photograph is 
not a picture,” weare told. Perhaps not; 
but the Camera is a useful instrument, and it 
Joes us ‘no harm to resort to it now and 
then. 

Beauty in dress, as in other arts, will, I 
fancy, establish its birthright by the ease 
with which it adjusts itself to unbeautiful 





surroundings. The Highland plaid is not | 
ungraceful on humble shoulders. » The short 
skirt and little onnet of the French peasant 
are not uncomely because the peasant wears 
them. The white silk neckerchief of the 
Quakeress can never become common nor 
unclean. 

The West End must go to the North End 
for its preachers, since we live in conditions 
under which the North End may come to the 
West End for its patterns, if it would study 
the character of its pretensions to artistic 
custom. 

The suggestion, which I'am compelled to 
leave as a suggestion only, may justify my 
selection of Medusa as a representative of 
the existing modes of female attire. I think 
she is a representative as fair as can be found. 


Grace of outline, propriety of adjustment 
to personal peculiarities, delicacy in selection 
of color, simplicity in choice of ornament, 
fitness to uses and regard for the relations of 
quantity and quality, are each and all out- 
raged in the toilet of Medusa. Grace, pro- 
priety, delicacy, simplicity, fitness, and pro. 
portion are each and all outraged in the 
modes which Medusa apes. 

Surely, it is one of the simplest laws of 
taste in dress that it shall not attract undue 
attention from the wearer to the worn. 

The Girl of the Period, sauntering before 
one down Broadway, is one panorama of 
awful surprises from topto toe. Her clothes 
characterize her. She never characterizes 
her clothes. She is upholstered, not orna- 
mented. She is bundled, not draped. She 
is puckered, not folded. She struts; she 
does not sweep. She has not one of the 
attributes of Nature nor of proper art. She 
neither soothes the eye like a flower, nor 
pleases it like a picture. She wearies it like 
a kaleidoscope. She is a meaningless dazzle 
of broken effects. 

Surely, it is one of the requisites of a taste- 
ful garb that the expression of effort to please 
shall be wanting in it; that the mysteries of 
the toilet shall not be suggested by it; that 
the steps to its completion shall be knocked 
away like the sculptor’s ladder from the 
statue, and the mental forceexpended upon 
it be swept out of sight like the chips on the 
studio floor. 

Who that is mathematically or metaphys- 
ically inclined can meet a modishly-attired 
woman without a calculation of the hours 
expended upon the architecture of her 
dress, without a guess at the stitches in a 
hem, at the hems to a frill, at the frills to a 
skirt, at the skirts toa dress; without dissect- 
ing the organization of her chignon in the 
anatomy of melancholy; without a morbid 
wonder if she wore her front friz to break- 
fast in her crimping-pins? 

‘“‘Any material object,” says Ruskin, 
‘‘ which can give us pleasure in the simple 
contemplation of its outward qualities, with- 
out any direct and definite exertion of the 
intellect, I call in some way or in some 
degree beautiful.” It is painful to consider 
the “‘ exertion of intellect” expended upon 
the contemplation of the modern belle. An 
exhaustive analysis of the law of excluded 
middle, an intelligent defense of the categor- 
ical imperative, a serious attack of the the- 
ory of evolution might justify it. If ‘‘ exer- 
tion of intellect” stands censor on the beauty 
of our costume, Heaven save the mark ! 

Surely, it isa condition of taste in dress 
that its cost shall not be protruded upon the 
public notice. In astate of society in which 
it isnot an uncommon event for wemen to 
pay twenty dollarsa yard for their velvet, 
forty for their lace, three hundred for a 
walking-suit to shop in, sixty for a bonnet, 
and a tolerably well-to-do man’s salary to a 
dressmaker, how ingenious becomes their 
efforts to rival each other in the display of 
the wherewithal they have been clothed! 
To exist as an advertisement of her bus- 
band’s income, or her father’s generosity, 
has become a second nature to many a wo- 
man who must have undergone, one would 
say, some long and subtle process of degra- 
dation before she sunk so low or groveled so 
serenely. 

I conceive that it is use and use alone 
which leads one of us, tolerably trained to 
recognize any criterion of grace or any 
sense of the fitness of things, to tolerate, if 
for the sake of grace and fitness only, the 
styles of dress to which we are more or less 
conforming every day of our lives. Fifty 
years hence they will seem to us as wnculii- 
vated ag the nose-rings of the Hottentot seem 
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to-day. The dictum of our great-grandchildren 
upon, for instance, what has been termed 
the “ Kangaroo” style of dress will further 
contain new and severer elements of crit- 
icism than any which go to form our judg- 
ment upon fashions which ‘repel us only be- 
cause they are out of date. 

How endless our ingenuity in sowing the 
seeds of this criticism! If we have a pretty 
foot, we wear our heels beneath our insteps 
and cripple it. If we have abundant hair 


dead Grisette, or twine with it an Indian 
weed which is namelessly horrible and ex- 
poses the wearer 'to'‘nameless horrors. If 
we have a pretty dress, we cut it up, we 
slash it off, we twist it hither, we snip it 
yon, we bolster it here, we stuff it there, we 
mutilate it everywhere. 

Apply to this practice, ever so loosely, the 
celebrated and time-honored Platonic theory 
that beauty consists in ‘‘ the perfect suitable- 
ness Of means to their end!” ‘‘ This [the 
practice of trimming] is a blunder’ in art,” 
says Charles Reade (from Plato, to whom 
the slip may be a little jerky, ‘but the road is 
direct), “no less'‘universal than it is amazing 
when one considers the amount of apparent 
thought the sex devotes to dress.” 

Charles Reade knows very little about 
women ; but he knows enough to know that 
he inflicted in these words a very large 
wound with a very small arrow. 

Indeed, the appearance of a tastefuilly- 
attired woman on a fashionable promenade 
to-day reminds one, in its results, of the old 
Indian fable of the beautiful young god who 
appeared among a nation of hunchbacks. 
He was saved from death, we are told, 
“only by the ingenuity of one who had seen 
other men,” and who suggested that they 
should repair to the temple to ‘ thank the 
gods that Heaven had, at least, bestowed 
upon them the gift of beauty.” 

For myself, I confess that I never feel 
thoroughly ashamed of being a woman, ex- 
cept in glancing over a large promiscuous 
assembly and contrasting the simplicity, 
solidity, elegance, and good sense of a man’s 
apparel with the affectation, the flimsiness, 
the tawdriness, the ugliness, and the imbe- 
cility of a woman’s. For her mental and 
moral deficiencies my heart is filled with a 
great compassion and prompt excuse. Over 
her physical inferiority I mourn not as one 
without hope. When I consider the pass to 
which she has-brought the one sole science 
of which she is supposed to be yet mistress, 
my heart misgives me down to the roots of 
every hope I cherish for her. 

re 


SONNETS. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 








L 
GOTAMA. 


SEVEN weary centuries ere our star-like Christ 
Rose on the clouded heavens of mortal faith 
Gotama came, the stern high priest of death, 

Oblivion’s somber, dark evangelist. 

Millions of souls hath his dread creed enticed 
To wander lost through realms of baleful 

breath, ’ 
Ghoul-haunted, rife with shapes of sin, and 
scath, 

Monstrous, yet dim, as births of midnight mist: 


All life, he taught, hath been, all life must be 
Accursed ! the gift of demons! All delight 
Lies at the far-off goal of pulseless peace. 
‘* Pray,’ sighed he, “that this breath of men 
shall cease ; 
Our hell is earth, our heaven eternal night ; 
Our only godhead vague Nonentity !’’ 





II. 
CHRIST. 


The soul’s physician thus the soul would kill, 

The soul’s high priest its heaven-bound 

pinions stay, 

Bring from fresh beauty chaos, night from day, 
Despair from trust, from all good promise ill; 
The outworn heart and sickened senses still 

Must shroud Heaven’s life in fogs of foul 

deeay, 

Veil the swift angel, Love, and hide the ray: 
Born of God’s smile with masks of morbid 

will :— 


But Truth, and Truth’s great Master cannot die ; 
While Love, the seraph, freed of wings and 
eyes, 
Upsweeps the realm of calm immensity. 
A thousand times our buried Christ shall rise 
In prayerful souls to hush their anguished 
sighs, 
And dawn, not darkness, rule o’er earth and 





we cover it with the hair of some uncleanly 





OUR INDIAN POLICY, ~~ 
BY BENSON J. LOSsING. 


Tue horrible massacre at the Lava 
in California, on Good Friday, sent 8 thrill 
of indignation and sorrow through the 
of the nation. What shall be done with the 
treacherous murderers? was & questi 
asked and answered in the same breath, 
‘*Punish them” was the Universal, ang 
righteous answer. For Vengeance, or for 
discipline? How sball a Christian People 
answer that great question? 

For vengeance? Justice says: “Nay 
nay! My balance holds a level beam when 
weighing mutual wrongs. It would bé an 
interminable game of retaliation,” 

For discipline? Justice and expediency 
say: “ Yea, yea! And most severely, for hu. 
manity demands it.’ They applaud'the de 
cree that has gone forth on the Voice 
of competent authority—“ exterminate the 
murderers”: no’more. Let there be no city 
of refuge for them ; but do not bar the 
to the mercy-seat against the innocent, Do 
not hold more than three hundred 
barbarians responsible for the horribly brutal 
and uncbristian act of a band of sixty-seven, 
more than one-half of whom were doubtless 
passive instruments in the hands of a fey 
leaders. We have magnanimously forgiven 
the trespasses of the few Christian and civil. 
ized leaders of the late Rebellion, who taused 
the destruction of many hundred thousand 
lives, as precious to their friends as were 
those of Canby and Thomas. Let us show 
little Christian forbearance toward Pagan bar. 
barians, on whose dark minds wrongs have 
been magnified into unbearable crimes, - 

Let us not lose faith in the “ Quaker 
Policy” because it has not converted Pagan 
barbarians to Christianity and civilization ag 
suddenly asin the pentecostal dispensation, 
It took the tuition of four thousand years of 
the historic period to educate our tate up to 
the acceptance of the Golden Rule as astand. 
ard in ethics, and for almost two thousand 
years since we have been falling from grace 
every hour in the practice of tbat rule. 

The ‘‘Quaker Policy” is founded in justice, 
and justice can do no wrong. Push that 
policy—the policy of justice—more vigor. 
ously than ever, not only upon the plane of 
mercy, but upon the plane of accountability, 
Let wrong be discovered and punished, 
whether done by a red or white siuner; and, 
if rebellious human nature in the breast of 
either shows fight, defying justice, and coer- 
cion, instead of persuasion, shall become nec- 
essary, let the sword and the bullet be instru- 
ments, not a policy. 

“*Tt is the will of God that the savazes shall 
be exterminated and the continent left forthe 
use of Christians” is a sentiment that has 
dropped from many lips ever since the Ea- 
glish landed on the snures of Cape Cod Bay 
The syllogism of the Mormons—“ the saints 
shall inherit the earth; we are the saints; 
therefore the earth is ours”—is just as logical 
and less sanguinary. Equally logical was 
the guess of Cotton Mather, the sturdy 
Puritan parson, who believed that the red 
men were morally devilish and not fairly 
human, when he wrote that probably Satan, 
whom he called the “old usurping landlord of 
America,” decoyed “ these miserable savages 
hither in hopes that the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ would never come here to 
destroy or disturb his absolute empire over 
them.” And’ so Mather seemed to justify 
their extermination as tares among the 
choice wheat then lately planted on these 
shores. This theory has been the creed of 
the belligerent settler, the selfish trader and 
contractor, and every other promoter of 
frontier wars ever since their first contact 
with that race. It gives license to the ma 
hand, bearing a banner inscribed “Might 
makes Right,” to do violence and wrong; 
and most reverently have the worshipers a4- 
hered to the creed. 

No careful student of our history caf 
fail to perceive that wrong and injustice 
toward the Indians have ever formed & rule 
of practice, if not a policy, of the Europeans 
in America. Cortez established the prece 
dent when he sent word to Montezuma that 
he and his companions had a “complaint, 
a disease of the heart, that only gold could 
cure,” and that they were coming for the 
remedy, and did so. 

Kidneppers sent by Spaniards of Sa “8 
mingo to bring natives from page 
slaves were driven on the coast of 
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They were kindly treated by the 
Judians, whose hospitality was rewarded by 
he foulest perfidy. Alluring the’ unsts- 
necting people on board their ships, they 
sailed away with them for Hayti. News of 
this crime spread over the Gulf region, and 
: was rewarded with treachery. To 
tbe messengers of De Soto, when that dis- 


eoverer WAS making his way toward the 
“Mississippi through the Creek Country, 


Acueva, the chief of that nation, said: 
wQthers of your accursed race have in 
years past poisoned our peaceful shores. 
ay have taught me what you are. What 
your employment ? To wander about 


“Whe vagsbonds from land to land; to rob 


the poor; to betray the confiding; to mur- 
der in cold blood the defenseless. No! 
With such a people I want no peace, no 
friendship.” That was more than three 
‘The white people,” 
gidachiefto a committee of Congress, in 
1967 ‘treat us worse than the wolves do.” 
Atany hour between the dates of these ex- 

ions they may have been truthfully 
wed by the Indians. 

Portuguese prowled along the New En- 
gland coasts, accepted the hospitality of the 
barbarians, and carried away fifty of them 
into slavery. A Florentine, sailing along the 
qastfrom the Cape Fear to Nova Scotia, 
was kindly received until he encountered 
Indians who had heard of the perfidy of 
the Portaguese. The Florentine had left an 
active seed of hatred behind him. Some of 
his sailors had been saved from drowning 
by the natives, and he requitted the kind- 
ness by robbing a mother of her child and 
attempting to kidnap a young woman. 

A French navigator, blessed by the Bishop 
_of St, Malo, discovered the St. Lawrence, 
and sailed upon its bosom to the site’ of 
Montreal, where he was kindly entertained 
bythe Huron king. “Come and dine with 
fieon my ship to-morrow,” said Cartier to 
thesachem. Before the dinner was over or 
the unsuspecting barbarian had recovered 
from the stupor caused by wine the ship 
was far down the river on its way to France 
With the royal captive. 

"Welcome, Englishmen! Welcome, En. 
lishmen!” cried Samoset, a Wampanoag, 
when he first saw the Puritans on Cape Cod. 
Within two years from that friendly greet- 
ing Miles Standish, whose feet were among 
the first to stand upon Plymouth Rock, after 
Keaying the ‘‘ May Flower,” was slaying In- 
diang at Weymouth. ‘“‘It would have been 
happy,” said the pastor of the Pilgrims, at 
Leyden, sorrowfully, when he heard of it, 
“if they had converted some before they 
killed any.” N >w England colonists suffered 
from the resent, 1ent of the Indians for more 


* than a century a terward. 


So it was that all along the seaboard, from 
the GQuif to the St. Lawrence, and far into 
the interior, bitter hatred of the white 
face was engendered ; and it has been fostered 
ever since by persistent fraud and violence, 
until over all our vast domain the barbarian 
tribes regard the white man as a vulture, ever 
Teady to pounce upon them as prey. They 
baye 8 reason for the feeling. Ever since 
the Dutch bought of the Indians the island 
ton which the City of New York now 
ands, for a few worthless trinkets, which 
Were valued at twenty-five dollars, the spec- 
‘tacle has been exhibited of a simple, artless, 
Confiding people suffering themselves to be dis- 
possessed of vast and valuable territories upon 
tonditions that show all the elements of fraud 
in the transaction—the strong and cunning 
taking advantage of the weak and credulous, 

Yet there have been noble exceptions to 
this unrighteous rule which afford powerful 
encouragement to the friends of the “ Quaker 
Policy.” The French Jesuit Fathers and 
the French traders uniformly treated the 
Indians with kindness and justice; and the 

were always the warm friends 

of their Gallic neighbors in times of peace 
td their powerful allies in war. The 
treated the Indian as a man anda 

; the English treated him as a brute 

aM enemy. William Penn tried the 
Policy” with eminent success. No 
hostilities disturbed his provinces ; 
tematic _ brute force, was the founda- 


“a 
‘Thou'lt find,’ said the Quaker, ‘in me and mine 
But friends and brothers to thee and thine, 
i abuse no power and admit no line 
©); 4, "Twixt the red man and the white.’ 
8 Pipkin was the spot where the Quaker came 
deere drab, and his name, 
Swi sound from the trump of Fame 
Till its final blast shall die.” 
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A NEW TROVER IN PHENICIA. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


Aone the eastern shore of the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, from Rhinocorura to the Bay of 
Issus, the strip of lowland between the coast 
mountains and the sea invited early settle- 
ment and enterprise. The mountains vary 
in hight from 10,000 feet (Dhor-el-Khodib in 
Lebanon) to 1,500 feet (the ridge of Jeba, 
north of Samaria), and the low strip of 
coast varies in width from twenty miles (in 
the Shephelah) toa single mile. Indeed, in 
some places—as at Ras el Abyad (the Ladder 
of Tyre)}—the buttresses of the mountain 
wall rest in the sea. Beirut occupies the 
midway point between the northern and 
southern extremities of this coast, the 
entire length being about 500 miles. From 
the sandy portion south of Beirut to Tyre 
—or, rather, to the Ladder of Tyre, six miles 
south of Tyre—the distance is 28 miles, and 
here the average width of the lowland is 
not two miles, This portion is the core of 
ancient Phenicia. Here, 20 miles asunder, 
stood the great cities of Tyre and Sidon. 
The Phoenician name and power extended 
at times along this entire eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean ; but this 28 miles of 
lowland and the west slope of Lebanon 
contiguous (making a breadth of 20 miles 
at furthest) formed the original center of 
Pheenician power, whence went forth col- 
onies to all the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean and to the parts beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. These Phoenicians re- 
ceived their name (as we have it) from the 
Greeks, who became their successful rivals. 
The word Phenix signifies a palm tree, and 
it is probable that the Phoenician lowland 
was once noted for its palm-tree growth. 
Their name, in their own tongue, was Ca- 
naanites, a name retained by their poster- 
ity in Carthage as late as the time of Augus- 
tine. . 
These adventurous and busy people were 
descendéd from Ham, through his son 
Canaan, and were thus closely related to the 
Cushites of the Southern Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, to the Egyptians, and to the Liby- 
ans. The name Canaanis, we may believe, 
proleptically used of their ancestor, as cer- 
tainly the dual Mizraim is of the Egyptian 
protoktist. It means ‘‘lowland,” and de- 
scribes their possession, above alluded to. 
In pushing up northward from Egypt, or 
from Idumea, they seem to have adopted 
the Semitic tongue, as the Northmen of 
modern times adopted the Roman dia- 
lect of Northern Gaul and a Norman 
race used the French language. The kin- 
dred tribes of the Canaanites occupied all 
of Palestine, destroying powerful races, such 
as the Avim, who were there before them. 
In the wake of the Canaanites came the 
Philistines, a branch of the Egyptians, and 
at length occupied the shephelah. 

When Abraham came to Palestine, about 
B. C. 2000 (perhaps earlier), he found there 
the Canaanitish people and a familiar tongue. 
Probably Abraham's Aramean became as- 
similated to the more southern and western 
dialect which the Canaanites had assumed. 
When Israel conquered Canaan, five cen- 
turies later, they had no difficulty with the 
language. The intercourse of Tyre and 
‘Jerusalem in Solomon’s day, another five 
centuries later, shows a likeness of language. 
The Moabite stone has given us the Moabite 
language in Phenician character two hun- 
dred years after Solomon, scarcely differing 
from the Hebrew, which leads us to believe 
that the whole region from Lebanon to the 
desert east and south had virtually one 
tongue—a southwestern Semitic. 

The Assyrian monuments touch Phenicia 
first in the reign of Asshur-izir-pal (B.C. 875), 
who received the submission of Tyre and 
Sidon. The celebrated Sidon sarcophagus 
is much later than this, Of the period before 
this we have no authentic Pheenician his- 
tory, except such as is found in the Scrip- 
tures and in the fragmentary accounts of the 
Greek writers. 

In this dearth of detailed authentic his- 
tory every newly-discovered monument or 
inscription in this interesting land awakens 
attention. 

A few miles north of Beyrout the Nahr-el- 
Kelb (Lycus) empties into the sea amid mag- 
nificent scenery. The pass over the rocky 
hight which forms its southern wall bears the 
marks of very ancient engineering. Indeed, 
there are two passes from the bridge up the 





ravine around the rocky promontory to the 
south—the lower one having on its side in- 
scriptions in Arabic.and Latin, in honor of 
its constructors and repairers, the first of 
whom was Marcus Aurelius; and the upper 
one (now in part impassable) having on its 
side three Egyptian and six Assyrian tablets. 
These ancient inscriptions and reliefs take 
us back to the fourteenth century before 
Christ, when Egypt extended her sway 
along this coast; the Assyrian tablets refer- 
ring to a later day, when Assyria found her 
way to this western shore. These monu- 
ments have been known and read for 
twenty years, and it was supposed that the 
Nabr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, had yielded to 
us all its historic treasures. 

But the American Palestine Exploring 
Expedition, while fitting itself out at Beirut 
for its more direct work east of the Jordan, 
has succeeded in bringing to light several 
inscriptions in the rocks of the Dog River 
heretofore unknown. Although they do 
not belong to an Egyptian or Assyrian an- 
tiquity, and although they have no bearing 
on distinctive Phoenician history, they form 
a link (in appearance, at least) in the chain 
of inscriptions between the hoar antiquity 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian and the more 
modern features of the Roman and Ara- 
bian. 

They are Greek inscriptions, and were so 
completely concealed by the verdure upon the 
side of the rock that it was only by passing 
the finger along the grooves of the letters 
that their forms could be discovered. The 
details concerning these inscriptions and 
their discovery will be published in the next 
number of the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety’s reports. We subjoin one of these, 
and the translation given by Prof. Paine, 
the archeologist of the expedition: 

mpoxAe twetov Tatiavov Apioiowo A 
kolo yevebAne ayevoro 
Apyixa ratpwwr eFwpialov gavdy 
mpoOn Sng porns HAovrodewe Oeo 
gv apywv + Arpa Madex reAewr cepa 
0d0a vow Ppovee PowviKy avTy 
ooov Kat Tode epyaloreov vonua 
@ peya Oavya ta aTocata Tw 
oKkoredwv woov eOnne pecov 
ogpa dinvexewe ouadrny odov et 
v vovTes gevywpev yadrerere 
upog odorAavng 

**Procle, friend of Tatian, son of Arisius 

of Aco, as to his birthplace, of honorable 
descent, leaving behind the royalties of his 
fathers for a common rank, a Phenician in 
the bloom of his youth, of Baalbek by the 
will of the Gods ruler. Forthwith to Malek 
performing sacred rites, as man 
thought prudent for Pheenicia itself, in pro- 
portion also to this very to-be-executed pur- 
pose. Ah great marvel! the steepest parts 
of the promontories he made level in the 
middle, in order that from beginning to end 
the road being even, in the rainings we may 
escape difficult approaches, the hight being 
circuitous as to tue route.” 
The reader will notice that this is Greek 
verse, beginning with a dactylic hexameter. 
An anapestic movement prevails through- 
out. The Homeric and Pindaric imitations 
are very conspicuous, and the failures in these 
are equally conspicuous—e, 9., duzvexewc used 
in Homer with ayopevery only, and in Hesiod 
with xaradeyecv, but here used of a@ road 
‘‘from beginning toend.” It is very much 
as if we in English should say that a road 
was “ prolix.” 

The peculiarities of grammar and form 
we cannot discuss till we have every letter 
thoroughly attested. The vocative tpoxie 
merov for the nominative tpoxdo¢ rerwv is, 
however, sufficiently clear, to remark as an 
attempt at a Pindaric flight. Proclus and 
Tatian are both Syro-Greek names. Sindas 
mentions a Proclus who was hierophant at 
Laodicea in Syria and the author of learned 
works, and the celebrated Christian and 
Gnostic Tatian is called a Syrian by Theo- 
doret. But who the Proclus and Tatian of 
this monument are we have no guide to 
determine. 

The inscription seems to have been found 
on the lower or Roman road; and it may, 
therefore, indicate a Seleucid work, prior to 
the Roman work of Marcus Aurelius. Or 
it may be a reference to the work of Aure- 
lius, Proclus being the engineer of the occa- 
sion. In either case, it is strange that the 
king or emperor has not his name in the 
lines. As the Emperor Marcus Aurelius has 
his own Latin inscription near by, this may 
be a reason why his name is omitted here, 
The style has very strongly the inflated 








as he: 
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character of the second century after Christ, 
and our own inclination is to the date of the 
Antonines. The Latin inscription of Aure- 
lius gives him the epithet Germanicus, which 
he did not receive till A. D. 176; and, as he 
died in A. D. 180, we have within four years 
the date of this Greek inscription, if our 
theory be correct. 

The manner in which these three Greek 
inscriptions were found by Prof. Paine is a 
great incentive tomore thorough and organ- 
ized researches in Phoenicia. We are led to 
believe that the moss-grown rocks of the 
Lebanon slopes and ravines teem with the 
records of the past; and that we shall yet 
find not only the story of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, and Roman domination carved in 
those romantic dells, but also the history of 
Phesnician monarchs and a fuller insight 
into the disputed origin of that famous peo- 
ple. 

The Hamath inscriptions and the Pheni- 
cian antiquities discovered in Cyprus by the 
enterprise of Gen. de Cesnola, and now 
brought to New York, we must defer noticing 
to another sketch. 

San 


THE UNMASKING. 


BY JAMES H. MORSE. 








Tue winter masked a heart of spring 
Long time before spring’s first sweet sign, 
When buds were dumb that soon would sing, 
And dun clouds cold that yet would shine. 
All lakes first fill, then overflow, 
Then down the wild rocks sparkling go. 


And I had gathered many a thing 
That was but alien to the time, 
If Time did naught but winter sing, 
Nor subtler sense hold in his rhyme. 
But I Time’s secrets best to know 
For thus and thus read so and so. 


One day I tapped a maple tree, 
And there, the moistened bark behind, 
A secret cup was brewed for me 
Better than best wines, to my mind. 
And I was quick to understand 
Behind the cup what brewer’s hand. 


Another day, over a brook 
There leaned a yellow cowslip new ; 
And in a sheltered, sunny nook 
Three tiny arbute blossoms grew : 
And these, when weighed against the cold, 
Than it weighed more a hundred-fold. 


So I have known a soul frost-bound 
That, struggling upward for its spring, 
Long time the sluices frozen found 
That would not ope to let it sing ; 
And yet I knew by sign and sign 
That what it would sing was divine. 


By sign and sign the winter turned, 
And, while unvanquished seeming, fled, 
By sign and sign the red blood burned 
Until a king rose garlanded 
With those same flowers that late repressed 
Lay hid against the warm earth’s breast, 


And still the gathering of the will 
Must have its time, though that be long, 
And still the heart must fill and fill 
Before it bursts full-banked in song, 
Still it must fill, then overflow, 
Then down the wide world sparkling go. 
rc 


FEROCIOUS RETALIATION. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 








Ir the shocking murder of Gen. Canby 
and Rev. Dr. Thomas, of the Indian Peace 
Commission, at the bands of the Modoc leader, 
Capt. Jack and his red-skinned subordinates, 
while engaged in a professedly amicable con- 
ference as to the final location of the Modoc 
tribe, be a fresh illustration of Indian treach- 
ery and barbarity, it also serves to illustrate 
quite as strongly the more than savage 
ferocity of spirit which it has evoked in cer- 
tain military quarters, clamoring for the 
bloodiest retaliation; to say nothing of the 
widespread hatred and contempt of the 
Indians as a race, no matter where located 
or what may be their behavior. For exam- 
ple, Gen. Schofield sends a dispatch to 
Gen. Sherman saying: “I have telegraphed 
Col. Gillem [Kill’em] to let the punishment 
be as severe as their treachery has merited, 
and hope to hear soon that he has made an 
end of them.” Thus the murder of the la- 
mented individuals referred to can be atoned 
for only by the merciless slaughter of an 
entire tribe—women, children, and babes 
included! And this is Christian civilization 
against uncivilized humanity. But mark, 
if this act of treachery ought thus to be 
bloodily avenged, where should we nov 
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peated by us against the Indians. innumera- 
ble times since the settlement of the coun- 
try) the same retribution bad been. visited 
upon us, inflicted by some, power. vastly 
stronger than ourselves? There would not 
be a white man liying on our soil, 

“ We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor, This even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 

To our own lips,” 

In the dispatch sent by Gen. Schofield to 
Gen. Gillem he says: ‘Nothing short of 
their prompt and sure destruction will satisfy 
the ends of justice (!) or meet the expecta- 
tions of the Government.” Gen. Sherman 
and Gen. Sheridan are reported to be in an 
equaily sanguinary state of mind, “ exter- 
mination” being their slogan now, as it was 
in reference to the-horrible massacre of the 
Piegans. ‘‘In taking the offensive,” said the 
latter, ‘‘I have to select that season when I 
can catch the fiends.” And so, with no im- 
mediate provocation, with the Piegans a 
long way off, attending peaceably to their 
domestic affairs, with the mercury several 
degrees below zero, our soldiers were 
marched day after.day,.until, to quote the 
language of one of the officers, ‘‘ they burst 
like a hurricane upon the camp, and the 
work of slaughtering went on for about three 
hours, when the troops could find no more 
Indians to kil, except a few squaws and 
pappooses,” who were left to perish, being 
Without shelter or food; forty-four lodges, 
with all their supplies and stores having been 
destroyed and three hundred horses carried 
off. Here was a wholesale massacre 
of a most dastardly character, under the 
most aggravating circumstances; for, in 
addition to the terrible severity of the 
weatber. and the unsuspecting and defense- 
less condition of the party slaughtered, there 
were at that time several cases of small pox 
in the Piegan camp. But the result was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to both of the generals 
named; and now is presented a fresh oppor- 
tunity for our troops to engage in a similar 
butehéry—under special provocation, it is 
true, which, nevertheless, cannot justify any 
such retaliation—and, needing no stimulus, 
but, rather, the strongest restraint, they are 
incited to do their worst in the matter of 
fiendish cruelty by these leading American 
generals! This evinces on their part a coarse, 
imperious, and brutal nature, where the 
hateful spirit of caste denominates in any case; 
and, though they won many laurels for their 
bravery and success during the late Rebellion, 
their courage has no moral element init, but 
partakes of a bloodhound quality. For the 
Indians, whether on the war-path or follow- 
ing peaceful avocations, they entertain the 
greatest dislike. They have no sympathy 
with any movement that seeks to save and 
civilize those tribes by truly Christian meth- 
ods; and, consequently, the Peace Commis- 
sion has been regarded by them in any other 
than a favorable light. And now, because 
of the murderous acts of Captain Jack, that 
Commission is to be held up as a miserable 
failure, and henceforth powder and ball are 
‘to be substituted for kind words and just 
treatment! ‘‘I have always expected it 
would come to this,” General Sherman is re- 
ported to have said. ‘‘ The Indian is unlike 
the white in that he don’t know what civil- 
ization means.” But does the white man 
with whom the Indian has generally had to 
deal know what it means; and, if so, where 
are the facts to prove it? In every fair state- 
ment of the case, the whites themselves 
being witnesses, the Indians have seldom 
broken their pledges or engaged in unpro- 
voked hostilities; and whenever or wherever 
dealt with in the spirit of the Golden Rule 
they have responded to it beyond any exam- 
ple furnished them by those with whom they 
have come in contact. Next to the slave 
population, they have been looked upon as 
having no rights that white men are bound 
to respect. Their wrongs have been grievous 
and insupportable. They have been corrupt- 
ed, defrauded, plundered, betrayed, insulted, 
driven from one reservation to another, only 
to be again compelled to undergo a fresh ex- 
odus; hunted and shot down like bears and 
buffaloes, and at times massacred by whole- 
sale. Our Government has repeatedly violated 
its plighted word to them, shamelessly dis- 
regarded one treaty after another; or, where 
it Lns:occasionally made an honest effort to 
deal fairly by them, failed to carry out its 
good intentions, through the untrustworth- 





deeply deplore any excesses committed by 
them, either wantonly or to avenge their 
wrongs, I cannot allow my feelings to over- 
power my reason or to lead me to sanction 
any treatment of them at variance with 
strict equity or the claims of our common 
humanity. I cannot forget the sufferings 
they have experienced at our hands; that 
in nearly every instance among ten thou- 
sand they have been incomparably ‘‘more 
sinned against than sinning”; that their 
friends and well-wishers are few and their 
enemies legion; and, especially, that they 
have no fair opportunity to plead their own 
case, no organ through which to make 
known their true condition. In view of 
such a bloody deed as has just been com- 
mitted, I can give indulgence to no curses or 
even reproaches, but can only groan in 
spirit, and lament that it pales before many 
a lurid atrocity committed by still more 
savage white men. It is for us, in such a 
trial hour, to look into the mirror of truth 
and see ourselves as we are. 


“ Never can true courage dwell with them 
Who, playing tricks with conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices.” 


There is no sowing the wind without reap. 
ing the whirlwind. Because of the perfidy 
which has cost us the lives of two such 
prominent men, shall we permit our pas- 
sions to be “‘set on fire of hell,” and so im- 
pel us to the perpetration of deeds that 
would cause even fiends to hesitate? Cana 
nation of forty millions of inhabitants, claim- 
ing to have reached the highest point of 
Christian civilization, find no other solution 
how to deal with a wild but insignificant tribe 
than their utter extermination? And yet, in 
all probability, their doom is sealed. ‘‘ Let 
them be exterminated,” says Gen. Sherman. 
“Let them be exterminated,” responds Gen, 
Sheridan. ‘‘ Let not one of them be !cft 
alive,” re-echoes Gen. Schofield. And the 
same cry passes along the army lines and is 
carried through the whole border region: 
It is even declared by Washington corre- 
spondents that President Grant is now dis- 
posed to unfurl the black flag, and give the 
Modoes no quarter ; but, though I doubt not 
that he will sanction a severe chastisement, 
I will not credit the inhuman statement. If, 
however, he allows himself to be controlled 
in this matter by the vindictive spirit now 
so rampant, all the laurels he has gained 
for his forbearance and clemency toward 
those who treacherously sought in re- 
bellion to destroy the nation’s life will 
become as withered leaves. God grant 
that he may stand like a rock against the 
raging flood, self-poised, as Washington, 
calm but firm in the discharge of a painful 
duty, and, as Aristides, just, with no alloy of 
wrath or cruelty. Let him not waver in hi: 
peace policy. It has succeeded beyond all 
reasonable expectations, in spite of a formi 
dable combination of hostile influences and 
notwithstanding this tragical occurrence. 
Justice and fair dealing can never go amiss; 
and love and good will are more potent in 
“soothing the savage breast” and healing 
bleeding wounds than all military appliances. 
These have been tried on a limited scale, 
nor haye they been tried in vain; while the 
sword and the bayonet and fire and slaughter 
have resulted in nothing but the constant 
decimation of the Indian population and 
our own demoralization as a people. 

See what is reported in another direction ! 
On the 11th of March three white men were 
murdered by a bandof Apaches. This band 
may or may not have been guilty of the 
deed; but no matter. They were pursued 
by the troops and overtaken, and during 
the conflict that followed seventy-nine war- 
riors were killed and twenty-six children 
were taken prisoners. In another engage- 
ment reported by Captain Randall forty- 
seven warriors were killed and seven women 
captured. On which side lies the ferocity ? 
And who are the real barbarians? For these 
two instances indicate not a fight, but a sur- 
prise and & massacre. 





A younG man of Indiana sues his father 
for loaned money, which the father claims was 
his own property. The father’s counsel, in 


summing up the case of his client, remarked: 
“Twice bas this prodigal returned to his 
father’s house; twice has he been received with 
open arms; twice for him bas the fatted calf 
been killed; und now he comes back and wants 
the old cow.” 
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THE SPRING EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


It is several years since the annual. exhibi- 
tions of the Academy were fully representative 
of the current artistic talentof the country. We 
can remember the times when all .the best pic- 
tures of the day within somé hundred miles of 
New York at this season set toward the 
Academy, like so many spring freshets setting 
toward the sea, The Academy Spring Exhibi- 
tion was the cynosure of all eyes that glowed 
with the love of art. True, in those days the 
Academy subsisted on slender fare; had no 
local habitation but avery obscure and plain 
one; no name that was trumpeted about by the 
sonorous press in strains of praise or blame; no 
fashionable evening receptions, where youth 
and beauty promenaded, in fascinating toilets, 
through large and superb rooms or leaned in 
groups over marble balustrades (like so many 
Paul Veronese pictures), gazing down broad 
stairs, amid the perfume of flowers and shadows 
of palm branches, listening to the intoxicating 
melodies of Strauss pulsing up from an orches- 
tra that sat hid like nightingales in bowers of 
myrtle. In those days the Academy was a 
stranger and sojourner in a mercantile land. 
She sat in.plain and russet robes, and only a few 
enthusiastic deyotees outside the artist circle 
paid her any homage. What there was of native 
art among us sought the exhibition rooms, and 
was known only to a small fraternity of con- 
noisseurs, and elicited hardly any comments 
from the press. 

But times change, and we change with them. 
Now art, wealth, and fashion, like three graces, 
go hand in hand, though haud passibus equis. A 
large and sumptuous building (though a little 
too suggestive on the outside of a magnificent 
toy-box) stands in a fashionable quarter of the 
city and holds cut its arms to a public eagerly 
waiting for the signals of its opening doors. 
The opening receptions aré pleasant social 
festivals for the young and gay. No pains are 
spared on the setting of the gems, though they 
should turn out to be only paste and glass. 
The press blows its trampet or ejaculates its 
growl about the pictures with more or less in- 
telligence; but always with that magisterial 
and authoritative tone which (of course) the 
press is entitled to use, for is not the press 
nowadays the priesthood of society ? 

In fine, the recognition of art among us has 
become a settled fact alongside of commerce 
and politics and schools and churches and all 
else that is woven into the social fabric. 

Art, too, has made wonderful progress in 
America since the days when the Academy was 
almost the only place where pictures could be 
seen; when there were no picture dealers of 
any note, very few private galleries, and pre- 
cious little public taste and culture in this direc- 
tion. There has been great progress; and the 
Academy has for the last three or four years 
gone on with the growth movement, and in- 
fused a new life into its drawing schools, that 
has produced the most creditable results— 
fully as much in the work achieved by the 
young women as by the men who are students 
of the antique and life schools. 

But the Academy exhibitions fail generally as 
representative exhibitions. And some people 
ask why itisso. And the council of the Acad- 
emy are oftentimes more depressed than any 
that itis so; for, as far as our experience goes, 
they bave spared no pains to get up the most 
creditable exhibitions in their power. And yet 
what can the council do when the best artists, 
when the most dististinguished academicians 
themselves will not send their pictures? This 
matter is much discussed at the council board ; 
but there is no controlling the tendency of the 
time, which prompts artists to send their 
works where they can be disposed of tothe best 
advantage. It may be a mistake on their part 
that the Academy walls offer a less commercial 
prospect than a picture dealer’s shop or an 
auction room; for there seems no reason why 
a work of art should not, in so eligible a place 
and so good a light, find its purchaser, at least, 
as readily as anywhere else. But s0 it is, that 
the pictures there which are for sale are fewer 
than those that have already found purchasers. 
The truth is that the Academy has long since 
ceased to be a reservoir. Picture shops and 
auction rooms and studio receptions and clubs 
(especially since the great influx of foreign pic- 
tures of late years) drain off the waters. The 
channels are less deep, but more broad and 
numerous, The exhibitions of the Academy 
must generally fail to express the best art- 
current of the day. 

The exhibitions of the Water Color Society 
have of late added a vital and somewhat novel 
element to the interest of the Academy walls. 
But there are now such frequent importations 
of foreign works in water-colors, as in oil, by 
picture dealers and speculators that even these 
little sunbeams must cease to shine in one 








place, but shift about, and ‘are unavoidably 


sporadic, And as for sculpture, small as the 
Academy room is appropriated to this branch 
of art, it is never half filled. Our 
have either expatriated themselves in & 
or, if at home, are too much Occupied with 
works to spare even a bust to our Alma Mater 
The Spring Exhibition of this year, just 
‘opened, we are sorry to say, is (numerically) one 
of the very worst we have ever seen, There are 
823 pictures; but we may safely say there are, 
at least, a hundred which should never have 
been admitted. On what principle the couneij 
and hanging committee acted we are at a loss 
to conceive. We suppose they considered it 
absolutely necessary that the walls should be | 
covered, and said: ‘* Better many poor pictures 
than a few which, however good, would only 
make @ meager and thin display.” But we 
think it is a fatal mistake. Better it would 
have been to have closed every room but one, 
and to have kept that room select, Such 
& motley crowd of daubs we have not 
seen for years, if ever, in those handsome 
rooms. Were there any rejected, where these 
are so bad? The few that were sent back, one 
is lost in conjectures what grotesque. curios. 
ities they must have been. We fancy the 
three members of the hanging committee 
meeting in those rooms, and smiling ont of one 
corner of their mouths at each other, like the 
augurs of old. What thinks our honorable 
president, what our fastidious council, of such 
a display? Itis enough to send: them to'bed 
every council night with the cauohemar/ We 
are sorry that they have committed so fatal a » 
mistake, for it seems like a symptom of deca- 
dence in an institution which we hoped, from 
its late policy, was in a state of progress and 
new life. Sucharabble of canvases as this is 
would almost disgrace a Nassau-street auction 
room. For the honor of the Academy, for the 
hope of the favor of a discriminating public, 
we trust such a torrent of mud will never in- 
undate these walls again. 

From these melancholy spaces of cheap pad. 
ding we turn to the real limbs and substance 
of the Exhibition. 

But here, with some exceptions, to be sure, 
we find several of our most noted artist copn- 
tributors below their usual mark, Io por- 
traiture, we think Messrs. Huntington, Page, 
Leclear, Hicks, Loop, Stone, and Eaton haye 
failed to do themselves justice. Mrs. H. A, 
Loop has a portrait well painted and lifelike, 
Tn landscape there is a great dearth of interest; 
though we are refreshed by very creditable 
works by McEntee, Bristol, Wyant, Casilear, 
Homer Martin, Whittredge, Sandford R. Gif- 
ford, V. Colyer, D. Johnson, C. H. Miller, and 
perhaps a few others. 

Alarge canvas by F. T. Vance (a new name) 
is one of the best landscapes—a very truthful 
scene, though a little hard, representing the 
last of the snow in the early spring. Of Mr. 
McEntee’s two pictures we like best his ‘“ No- 
vember,”’ No, 228. His ‘‘ Sea from Shore,” 240, is 
admirable in tone and good, with the exception 
of the sea and the strip of blue sky below the 
clouds, which does not retire, as it should. No, 
265, “Old Beeches,” by Miss Josephine Walt _ 
ers, is effective. R. Swain Gifford sends two or 
three of his excellent architectural studies from 
the East. Sandford R. Gifford’s “ Rheinstein,” 
256, is very poetic and picturesque. By a 
strange mistake, the first of these Giffords is 
credited with all the works of the other Gif- 
ford, besides his own—which must be vastly 
pleasant to two artists quite unrelated and 80 
unlike. A. W. Thompson has a very effective 
and picturesque view of the ruined Palace of 
St. Clond. Charles E. Dubois (a new name) 
sends two admirable studies from Fontaine- 
bleau Forest. Miss F. Eliot bas a very excel- 
lent view of an old fort at Fair Haven, Mass. 
Miss Fidelia Bridges has two of her tender bird 
and flower pastorals, in oil; good, but not 60 
good as her work in water-color. Eastman 
Johnson sends three interesting figure pictures, 
in which he has painted some good leaf and 
flower work. W. Magrath bas two pictures 
of friars of the old time, showing two sides of 
monastic life. E. W. Perry’s “ Fireside Stories” 
and “Sunday Morning” are interesting and 
well-painted domestic scenes. Mr. L. C. Tiffany 
is a3 effective as usual in his Eastern architect 
ure, but shows no improvement in his figures. 

Miss M. &. Oakey has a very clever charcoal 
drawing, called ‘The Little Brother.” Mrs. 
Greatorex’s pen-and-ink drawings are noticeable 
and well worth stopping to look at. There iss 
tolerably large sea-piece by De Haas, “Beating 
to Windward,” one of this well-known marine 
painter’s best works. One of the largest and 
most ambitious pictures is No. 218, “‘ The Dis- 
covery of America by Colambus,”’ by Hermann 
Bruerke. This artist, whose name is new to U8, 
evidently understands thoroughly all that scad- 
emies generally teach of drawing, handling, me 
but his work is spoiled by the theatric poses o 
his figures. Each figure has struck an attitude, 
and the whole work is Jike a tableau vivant. 

Such are some of our notes from a first view 
of this exhibition. With the exception of the 
unusually large number of pictures that should 





have been rejected, there is not # great deel to 
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“§nd fault with, while there is much to commend 
fn this collection, : 

We omitted mentioning six pictures by the 
jste J. F. Kensett. But these have been before 
‘exhibited, and we have so lately seen so many 
‘works by bis hand that are better than these 
that we have thought it unnecessary to make 
any special notice of the few here again placed 
pefore the public. 
bs 


Science. 
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MINERAL PHOSPHATES, 


“ ne Laurentian rocks, besides their iron ores, 
ofer a miveral which is of great interest and 
importance to modern agriculture. Few points 
jn chemistry or mineralogy better illustrate the 

of our national civilization and the 
practical application of science than the history 
of mineral phosphates, which in the form of 
apatite are found in these same ancient crystal- 
line rocks, nor can their history be touched up- 
on without mentioning the obligation which 
modern agriculture owes to the great German 
chemist Liebig for having clearly set forth their 
yalue, Fifty years ago the farmer was content 
toenrich his soil with the refuse of bis stable 
and farmyard, and only in some seaside local- 
ities did he thiok of applying to his land the 
seaweed which was thrown upon the shores or 
the refuse of the fisheries. Twenty-five years 
since the native phosphate of lime, or apatite, 
was known only as a mineralogical curiosity, 
which, though abounding in the crystalline 
rocks of this and some other countries, had no 
economic value; while to-day it is sought for in 
the great markets of the world as an important 
object of commerce. 

The careful chemical examination of animals 
and plants, of soils and manures, has brought 
about this remarkable result; and, inso doing, 
has enormously advanced the science of agri- 
ealture and increased the productiveness of 
ils, To confine ourselves for the present to 
the question of the phosphates, let us note that 
the element phosphorus in different states of 
éombination is indispensable to the growth and 
development ef the animal frame. The brain 
and nerve tissues and the muscles contain more 
or leas phosphorus, and the bony skeleton of 
m) vertebrate animals owes its strength and 
solidity to the phosphate of lime, which is, for 
that reason, sometimes called bone-earth. 
Whence, then, does man derive the supply of 
phosphorus necessary for the development of 
his body? The answer is evident—from his 
food. The cereal grains abound in phosphates. 
For, although all parts of growing plants 
contain more or less of this element, it 
fs found in a more concentrated form in 
the seeds. of plants, where it is stored up 
with other concentrated forms of nutriment 
Necessary for the support of the embryo plant 
and made available for the sustenance of men 
andanimals. If, instead of feeding directly aud 
exclusively upon the products of the vegetable 
kingdom, we vary our diet by an admixture of 
aimal food, we shall find in milk and eggs, 
and fish ‘and flesh abundant supplies of phos- 
phates, all of which have come from the plants 
and graizs which have nourished the’ animals 
thus made subservient to human hunger. And 
the question next arises, Whence comes the 
phosphates which are essential to vegetation ? 
Plants are primarily and essentially formed 
from the elements of the atmosphere. It is 
from the nitrogen, carbonic acid, and water 
that by far the greater part of the vegetable is 
built up; and we all know that when the plant 
i$ destroyed, either by burning or by slow decay, 
tis resolved into water and gases. Bat there 
remains also a portion of matter which is fixed 
In the fire, and, when the greater part is con- 
sumed, appears in the form of ashes. Now, 
aithongh the growing plant can form wood, 
bark, and leaves, sugar, gums, and oil from the 
elements of the air, it cannot find therein the 
mineral elements which make up the ashes, 
These come from the soil, and the startinz- 
Doint of our knowledge of modern agricultural 
chemistry may be said to be the analysis of the 
ashes of plants. These have been multiplied by 
® great number of careful workefs, who have 
given us the results of their accurate investiga- 
lion of the ashes of all important plants. And 
Dot only this, but of their various parts—the 
Toot, bark, wood, leaves, flowers, husks, and 
fruit; and, not content with this, have exam- 

these different parts of the plant at all the 
Various stages in its growth. Tbe world owes 
great debt to the patient labors of scores of 
ehemists who have thus consumed years in their 
laboratories; but the net result may be stated 
iN sfow words. The mineral elements or ash 
elements of plants are few in number, and are 

ed from the soil, of which they are, there- 
fore, ‘constant and essential ingredients. Pre- 
eminent among these is phosphorus, which ex- 
Ista in plants for the most part as phosphoric 
seid, combined with lime or some other base. 

The next step in the proceas of inquiry is the 

Of soils; and this, whichhas been done 
the tame eare and immense labor as the 





analysis of the plants themselves, shows that 
phosphates are everywhere present in the:soil, 
though in. comparatively small proportions— 
generally only 9 few thousandths. Now, since 
the grass or the grain of each year’s crop takes 
from the soil a part of its phosphate, it.is clear 
that sooner or later the soil will become deprived 
of phosphate, or, at least, contain too little to 
suffice for the adequate development of the herb 
or the grain; and the land will thus become im- 
‘poverished and, as we say, exhausted. Now, 
if the phosphates which are thus taken up and 
consumed as food for men and animals a cer- 
tain portion is locked up in the form of bone, 
while the rest, in the processes of assimilation 
and transformation, is rejected. The apimal 
Organism is wasteful of this precious phosphatic 
element. Hence, the farmer has learned that 
the manure of his farmyard is a precious fertil- 
izer, and this in great part for the reason that 
it restores a portion of the, phosphates to his 
otherwise impoverished soils. But he, at the 
same time, sends to market wheats and milk, 
beef and pork, and is thus annually removing 
from his soil a portion of his precious supply of 
phosphates. He is slowly but surely consum- 
ing his capital, and must go outside of the 
limits of bis own farmyard to get a supply of 
manure. One of the first and most natural 
sources of phosphates was to be found in bones, 
and the great commercial value of these for the 
purposes of agriculture is now. universally 
known. Bones are brought from the pam pas of 
South America, where wild cattle are slaugh- 
tered by thousands for their hides, tallow, and 
bones; and it is said that even the battle-fields 
of the Crimea have already been gleaned to en- 
rich the wheat-fields of Engiand. The modern 
agriculturist, with his purveyor, the dealer in 
mineral manures, is, as has been well said, asort 
of vampire, and the dead ate made to feed the 
living. ‘ 

‘The guano-beds of the islands of the Pacific 
have been. made to supply phosphates ;° and 
their history is a curious and important one, 
which we may tell another time. But there 
remain other sources of phosphates in Nature. 
The forest-growth of to-day no longer suffices, 
as it did a century since, for the supply of fuel 
for all the wants of our modern civilization ; so 
that we are now compelled to seek a substitute 
in mineral coal—the garnered-up product of 
vegetation of past ages. In like manner the 
earth’s crust holds accumulations of phos- 
phates, which, brought together in remote 
geological periods, are to-day mined and made 
subservient to the needs of modern agricul- 
ture. The mineral phosphates of South Caro- 
lina, and of many other parts of the world, 
are of much interest; but. we can only notice 
here the crystalline mineral, consisting chief- 
ly of phosphate of lime, to which the fanciful 
name of apatite, or the deceiver, has been 
given, for the reason that its crystals in form 
and color presenta deceptive resemblance to 
certain other mineral species. They are some- 
times beautifully green, yellow, or amethystine, 
and resemble certain gems. More frequently, 
however, the mineral, though crystalline, is 
not remarkable for beauty. Apatite is found 
mingled in réddish grains withsome of the iron 
ores of Lake Champlain, to the no small detri- 
ment of the latter; but is also found sometimes 
in a nearly pure state, filling veins in the gneisses 
and limestones of the Laurentian rocks in New 
Jersey, New York, and Canada, as well ag in Nor- 
way. It is now mined in some of these regions 
as an article of commerce, and ‘in its crude state 
is worth perhaps twenty-five or thirty dollars 
atone. In this condition, however, it is like 
the other mineral phosphates—very solid and 
insoluble—and would be of no value as a 
dressing for the soil. To fit it for. use, it is 
ground to a fine powder, and treated with sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitrol), by which the phos- 
phoric acid is set free in asoluble form, The 
material thus prepared is Known as superphos- 
phate of lime, and is a fertilizer of great value 
and widely used. Large quantities of this super- 
phosphate are made from benes, from cer- 
tain kinds of guano, and from other minerai 


, phosphates; but the mining and utilizing of 


the apatite of the Laurentian rocks promises 
to become an important industry. So far as we 
are aware, Dr. Sterry Hunt was the first one to 
call attention, many years since, to the probable 
economic value of this mineral, which abounds 
in the vicinity of Perth, in the Province of 
Ontario; and to-day works are in operation in 
that region where large quantities are converted 
into superphosphate and shipped to this coun- 
try and to England. 





...-In the Journal of Applied Chemistry for 
February, 1873, is an account of some new ob- 
servations by Pasteur. He is the author of the 
theory that it is small, invisible plant-germs 
floating in the atmosphere which are the cause 
of fermentation. Pasteur is the discoverer of 
the law that there are in Naturetwo distinct 
classes of organisms. One consists of germs in- 
visible to the naked eye, and, in order to live, 
they require oxygen either. free or combined ; 
the other embraces microscopic organisms, such 





as germs of fermentation. Oxygen is poison to 


these, but becomes. a sourceiof life if derived 
from ® compound lke carbonic acid. In the 
new experiments recorded Pasteur took grape- 
juice inje ‘way to prevent ‘atiy ‘contact. with tho 
atmospheric plant-germs, and there were no 
signs of fermentation, though kept in a way for 
a long time to encourage it, if any germs were 


there, 
Missions, 


From Canton, China, Rev. 8. Whitehead 
(English Wesleyan Missionary) reporte an in- 
creasing interest in the preaching serviceof his 
mission and many animated discussions with 
thenatives. The fact which he more especially 
calls to notice, however, is the establishment 
by the Chinese of.an anti-Christian society in 
Canton, called “‘ The Hall of Sustaining Love,” 
which seems. to be acting with great vigor at 
present. The ostensible object of this associa- 
tion is the restoration of ancient customs; but 
its'true aim is evidently to counteract mission- 
ary effort. In order to accomplish this, “The 
Hall of Sustaining Love” endeavors to fight 
and conquer its Christian opponents with their 
own weapons. Thus, the society carries on its 
operations through three branches—a native 
hospital, free schools, and the preaching of the 
Sacred Edict; to say nothing of various charities, 
such as distributing food, clothing, and so forth. 
The hospital is well situated, ‘has a good staff 
of native doctors, and dispenses medicines daily 
to all comers,” The committee have opened 
thirteen schools in the city and some in country 
towns in the region, which are carried on so far as 
may be after the fashion of the mission schools. It 
was announced as their intention at the opening 
of the year to establish 100 of these free schools ; 
bat this has not yet been accomplished. Preach- 
ing balls have been opened, not only in Canton, 
but all over the province, in the important 
towns, The text-book is the Sacred Edict ; 
which consists of sixteen moral maxims, de- 
livered by Kang-he, the second emperor of the 
present dynasty. His son, Yoong Ching, ampli- 
fied these into short essays; and later they were 
paraphrased into a spicy, simple style by a 
mandarin of Shen-se. The preachers follow 
this order in their discourses, giving first the 
text, then the amplification, and last the para- 
pbrase. They do not confine themselves to 
this, but make use of every sort of story of ad- 
venture to interest their hearers, but direct 
their discourses, so far as may be, so as'to at- 
tack Christian doctrine. At an examination of 
candidates for the ministry of the Sacred 
Edict 200 presented themselves, sixty being 
required, The examination occupied eight 
hours a day for nearly a month, the 
candidates being obliged to teat their 
powers in a trial sermon. From those which 
Mr, Whitehead heard he judges that Christisn- 
ity has not much to fear from their preaching. 
This. movement, however, demonstrates the 
power of Christian trath by the very opposi- 
tion which it arouses. This institution re- 
ceives support from all the higher classes, as 
well as the public fayor, Last year $60,000 were 
voted for its maintenance, and this year the 
amount will probably be larger. The mission- 
aries will, no doubt, rejoice in any movement 
which will ameliorate the condition of the 
poor among the Chinese or give them a broader 
education. The missionary bodies at Peking, 
we notice, have started a magazine in the 
Chinese character, in order to give to the more 
intelligent classes some idea of what Europe 
and Christendom really is. Articles on the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, the Suez Canal, telegraphs, 
and so forth are given, with rough wood-cuts 
to illustrate the text. The object of this is to 
prove to the Chinese that Europeans are not 
“devils” and ‘barbarians.’ But, although 
this effort may do good in many ways and may 
in some slight degree serve the missionary 
cause, it is evident that heathen carnot be born 
into the Kingdom of Christ either by viewing 
pictures of the Mont Cenis Tunnel or by perus- 
ing the most graphic descriptions of the Suez 
Canal. 

...-Rey. R. H. Moreton, of Oporto, Portugal, 
an English Wesleyan minister, writes that the 
work of evangelization in that country is not 
at a standstill. The number of Protestant 
places of worship in that city is the same as at 
the beginning of the year, since additional 
rooms which had been occupied daring the 
year were at length abandoned, through the 
pressure of violent persecution. At the two 
principal places of Protestant worship the con- 
gregations average 65; but the mission feels 
greatly the want of a suitable chapel, with 
rooms for classes and schools. Their church- 
membership is 78, with 9 on trial, an advance of 
25 per cent. on the preceding year. Mr. More- 
ton records a disgraceful scene as having oc- 
curred during the past year at the barial of a 
member of his church, whose body was fol- 
lowed to the preaching hall by a crowd, 
hooting, shouting, and throwing stones. The 
game scene was repeated as the burial train 
left the cemetery. The Ultramontane papers 











which took notice of this outrage hinted their 











approval, though the insult was. strongly depre- 
cated by the Liberals. Other instances of per- 
secution were cited, such as the arrest of peace- 
ful worshipers on their way from chapel and 
their’ temporary detention in ward, which 
shows that Portugal is yet witbout a free gos- 
pel. - Turough the agency of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society (English) and the Portu- 
guese Reformation Society a boys’ and girls’ 
day’ school have bern kept in operation in 
Oporto the past ye ir, besides a night school. 
In Lisbon the Presbyterians have purchased at 
public sale the “convent” of a suppressed re- 
ligious body, and, in spite of some threats of 
violence, they have already, under protection of 
government, taken possession and held services 
in the building. Thus the quasi legal status of 
a Protestaut chureh has been recognized, 
though full religions liberty has not yet been 
granted by the government. 


---.Some explorations berond Old Calabar, 
on the West African coast, were made last 
fall by Rev. Samuel H. Edgerly, of the United 
Presbyterian (Scotch) Mission, Jourueying 
from 80 to 100 miles north of Creek Town, his 
station on the Calabar River, Mr. Edgerly 
found a group of villages, the headquarters of 
the Ibami and Uyanga clans. Jt had been sap- 
posed in the region of Calabar that the /: ami 
people came from Akuna-Runa, abov' a day’s 
Journey westward of Ibami and Uyanga; but 
the king of these clans asserts that there is no 
blood connection between the tribe of Akuna- 
Runa and his own, nor do they understand 
each other’s language. The Ibumi and 
Uyavga lie between the Inokon colony 
to the west and Ikpofla to the east, 
Next to the Ikpofia are the Gedi, a 
branch of the Ibami. The Ikpofian were en- 
tirely distinct, disowned by the Gedi, who lived 
nearest them, as well as by the Inokon and the 
Ekoi, who lie south. Mr. Edgerly found the 
natives eager to welcome white men, and he 
proposes that Uyanga be occupied as a central 
station by a European missionary, and that 
teachers be scattered about the neighboring 
villages. Three children of the king alluded 
to accompanied the missionary to Urvet, a’.out 
forty miles south of their home, there te live 
with the teachers; and the king promised at a 
future day to send children from his tr:be to 
the mission in Calabar. 


--« The United Presbyterian Church of Seot- 
land reports in regard to its foreign mission 
founds that the expenditure of the past 
year has exceeded the receipts of the 
year by £8,778, even after the addition 
to income available from the fund of ° 
reserved legacies; the working balance of 
£8,209 at Jan. 1st, 1872, beirg reduced at Ist of 
January of this year to £4,431. A large item of 
this expenditure, and one not yet definitely set- 
tled, results from the building of a church and 
school at. Jerez, Spain. More than £2,000 have 
been appropriated to this purpose. Besides 
this, £900 bave been expended for buildings in 
China, and £2,460 for mission property in Raj- 
pootana, particularly for the orphanages. Anoth- 
er important item has been the sending out of 
8 new missionaries to various fields of labor, 
most of them aceompanied by their wives. Of 
these 2 ‘have been sent to China, 1 to Jamaica, 
1 to Trinidad, 1 to Old Calabar, 1 to Caffreland, 
and 2 to Rajpootana; and the outfit and travel- 
ing expenses of these 14 individuals have 
swelled the sum of extraordinary expenses for 
the year to £6,545. The summary is as follows: 
Foreign mission inceme for 1372, £30,206; 
foreign mission income from reserve, £2,875; 
balaucé on hand from 1871, £8,209; total, £41,- 
291: Ordinary foreign expenditure, £50,314; 
extraordinary foreign expenditure, £6,545; 
balancs carried to 1873, £4,431; total, £41,291. 


.... According to the Calcutta correspondent 
of the London Zimes, the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal announces the abandonment on the 
part of government of its plans for the educa- 
tion of women in purely secular schools. The 
reason assigned for the failure of Mies Carpen- 
ter’s schools is that ‘‘natives will not have 
their daughters tanght without the moral safe- 
guards given by religion, whether Hinduism 
or Christianity.” Government also hesitates 
about graduating at such an expense so many 
young people whose “own faith has been 
destroped, while ne moral or spiritual substitute 
has been given for it.” It is now intimated 
that the public policy will be to make use of 
the means provided by the various religious so- 
cieties for the popular education of India, The 
native Christians, also, in the Bengal Christian 
Herald, tell an English lady who is endeavoring 
to open a purely secular school for native girls 
that she makesa great mistake in attempting 
to found a “godiess” institution. “A day 
school for females without religious instruc- 
tion is bad enoagh; it is a thousand times 
times worse to have @ boarding school without 
religion.” 


....Rev, Dr. H. BH. Jessup, of the Syrian 
mission of the American Board, reports 28 
Suanday-schools in that mission, comprising 699 
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Erlucation. 


Il'ue Hearth and Home publishes from a forth- 
coming volume by Whitelaw Reid a eharacter- 
istic letter from Horace Greeley to a graduate 
of an English University, who had applied to 
him for work, and whose thorough education 
had not given him a tact to. earn money.. Asa 
specimen of. warped and false judgment.on ed- 
ucation we have never seen it surpassed. The 
best answer to it is found in the fact that the 
jarger proportion of valuable: places, in New 
York papers, including the 7ribune under Mr. 
Greeley’s management, is held by college-bred 
men. Mr. Greeley says: 


* Dear Sir :—I thoroughly detest such an ed- 
ucation as. you have received, and I execrate 
those who devised and still uphold the stupen- 
dous imposture. It is leading thousands every 
year to starvation and infamy. Every bog- 
trotter who lands on our shores is morally cer- 
tain of earning a good living from the first, and 
ultimately achieving a competency, if he will 
work and don’t drink; but as for university 
graduates, God help them! I profoundly thank 
him that I graduated from a New England (very) 
common sehool. 

‘“*I do not know how to advise you. I pre- 
sume you are as competent as half my present 
assistants were when I employed them. But 
there are too many who want such situations, 
and I can employ no more than I now do. 

*T hold that every man should know how to 
earn a living by manual labor—not that he 
should necessarily follow a manual avocation, 
but that be may be guarded against emergency: 
But he can findsuch work nearer than the West, 
if he looks for it where it is. This is the worst 
possible season to find work; but look at the 
aévertisements from day to day offering in‘ the 
Herald and the Sun, and find a place where you 
can earn a bare subsistence while you learn how 
to be useful. 

‘““That is poor advice. I know no better. 
If there were no moré than you, I could solve 
your difficulty ; but youare one of a great army 
of martyrs to a false education, and the number 
paralyzes me. Yours, 

‘* HORACE GREELEY.” 





.... The last report of the Rhode Island Com- 
missioner of Public Schools gives the following 
statistics of the condition of education in that 
state: School-age, 5 to 15; whole number of 
children in the state under 15 years of age, 
64,930 ; number of pupils registered in summer 
schools, 26,912; average attendance, 21,805; 
number of pupils registered in winter schools, 
28,702; average attendance, 23,052; percentage 
of attendance (of the number registered) in 
summer, 81; percentage in winter, 80; estimated 
number between 5 and 15 years of age, 42,000; 
estimated number in private (including Cath- 
olic) schools, 8,000; estimated number “in- 
structed at home or detained from school 
as invalids, 1,000; total estimated num- 
ber receiving instruction in the public schools 
or elsewhere, 38,000—being 90 per cent. of 
the school population proper; estimated num- 
ber not receiving instruction, 4,000, or 10 
per cent. of the school population. The length 
of the school: year varies: from 30 weeks in 
Washington County to 39 in Bristol County. 
The average wages per month, including board, 
in summer schools was $84.85; in winter schools, 
$39.72; being an increase over last year of $2.83 
in the summer chools, and $1.48 in the winter 
schools. The income for the support of schools 
last year was $496,906.41, and the expenditures 
$465,628.63. Of this latter sum $875,406.70 
was expended for teachers, and the rest for 
schoolhouses and incidentals. Of the income 
only $90,000 was received from the state treasury, 
the rest being derived from town appropriations, 
district taxes, registry taxes, etc. 


.-«-The will of the late 8. J. Browne, of Cin- 
cinnati, by which he bequeathed $200,000 for 
the establishment of a university, bas been 
annulled, on the ground of the testator’s in- 
sanity. It is singular how apt a rich man’s 
heirs are to question bis sanity in case he fails 
to leave them his property.‘ In this instance 
the heirs agree to give the university $100,000; 
which strikes us as avery nice thing to do. 
They receive credit as living instead of dead 
benefactors, salve their consciences for any 
wrong they may have done to the old gentle- 
man’s memory, and clear $100,000 by the oper- 
ation. 


....The Rhode Island Board of Education 
recommends ‘‘the passage of an enabling act 
authorizing towns and municipalities, by proper 
provisions, to enforce attendance at school, un- 
less the child were known, to the satisfaction of 
the local school board, to be receiving suitable 
instruction elsewhere.” The Board also ob- 
serves that “to carry out perfectly such a 
reform a state industrial school, or a home for 
juvenile offenders, not penal in character, is an 
indispensable auxiliary.” 


.-».The University of Vienna has the largest 
number of professors and students of any in- 
stitution of the kind in Europe. Professors, 
288; students, 3,680. In Berlin. there are 179 
professors and 3,297 students; and in Leipsic.134 
professors and 2,418 students. 


-««+Tbe number of pupils in the Rhode Is- 
land Normal,School the first.year of its estab- 
lishment wes 182; the average age, a little over 
19 years, 





Che Sunday-sehool, 
LESSON FOR MAY 11TH. 
THE REPORT FROM EGYPT.—GEN. XL, 
29-38. 


“Be suré your sin will find you out.”” And 
the disclosure will come at the most unlikely 
time and place and with most unlooked-for 
publicity. Men usually pick a place of dark- 
ness and privacy for wrong doing; ‘‘ they love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil”? But God chooses a very different 
place for the discovery of men’s sins. ‘* As the 
lightning that lighteneth out of the one part 
under heaven shineth unto the other part under 
heaven,’’ so shall the hour of God’s judgment 
of evil: be. Nemesis, the Grecian goddess of 
retribution, was tbe daughter of Night; but her 
work was by no means all done in the darkness. 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil,’”’ as well as the good; and the 
word of the Lord is: ‘*Thereis nothing cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed; neither hid 
that shall not be known. ‘Therefore, whatso- 
ever ye bave spoken in darkness shall be heard 
in the light, and that which ye have spoken in 
the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon 
the housetops.” It was in the lonely fields 
of Dotham, in the land of Canaan, that the 
envious brothers of Joseph had sold him as a 
helpless lad into the hands of strangers. In all 
the score and more of intervening years during 
which they had suffered together under the 
burden of their terrible secret of guilt when 
had they seemed freer from the possibility of 
discovery than just at this time, when, in the 
days of famine, they were themselves as stran- 
gersin the far-off land of Egypt, asking for 
bread in the ruler’s palace? Yet it was just 
now that God chose to bring the long-ago sin 
of their darkened closet out into the light of 
the open housetop.’ And this is God’s way of 
dealing with wrong-doers.. The reputable busi- 
ness man who sblily lives a life of crime, think- 
ing that by night, in his own unoccupied house 
he can surely sin beyond the danger of detec- 
tion, may at noonday lie weltering in the blood 
of vengeance, while the story of his sins is pub- 
lished in the crowded streets and telegraphed 
throughout the land. The private correspond- 
ence of the giver and taker of bribes is not kept 
sealed by the legislative investigating commit- 
tee. The close blinds and the panel-slide of 
the house of shame do not cover those who 
have passed within when the police makes 
an unannounced raid and summons the guilty 
to the bar of the courts. Even when an evil- 
disposed young man thinks himself most re- 
mote from observing eyes he is likely to be 
watched by those who note and will faithfully 
report his evil courses. Moreover, his very 
face and form will gradually tell the story of his 
departure from the paths of purity, of truth, 
of bonesty, and of kindness. No shrub of 
concealment grows high enough in the deserts 
of sin to cover all the ostrich body of the fool- 
ish evil-doer who has shut from bis own eyes 
the light. That sin which seems most private 
is likely to be made most public. Wherea man 
counts himself safest from the disclosure of his 
evil is perhaps just where the record of his 
guilt is to be exposed to all the world. Few 
sinners are foolish enough to do wrong openly. 
None are so shrewd as to outwit God and pre- 
clude the fullest disclosure of their sin. “If 
I say, Surely, the darknesss shall cover me; 
even the night ehall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
light shineth as the day: the darkness and the 
night are both alike to thee.” 


Sc ———§£—$ 


....An unusually large audience gathered at 
the Sunday-school Teachers’ Association at 
Dr. Crosby’s church, last week, to hear Dr. 
John Hall give his views of the lesson for the 
following Sunday, with suggestions as to bis 
teaching. The exercise more than met the 
best expectations of those present. It was a 
normal lecture, interwoven with the exposition 
of the lesson, delightful in spirit, inimitable in 
style, and rich in instruction to all, Dr. 
Humphrey, of Philadelphia, who was announced 
for an address, being detained away by a sister’s 
death, his place was well filled by impromptu 
addresses from Dr. John H. Vincent, Henry P. 
Haven, of Connecticut, and George H. Stuart. 
Dr. Vincent, with his accustomed grace and 
vigor of expression, showed the harmony of 
the Sunday-school with the best work of the 
family and church, calling by his brief ad- 
dress from the president of the association 
the compliment that ‘it takes a great man to 
say a great deal ina few words.” Mr. Haven, 
whose recent candidacy for the governorship of 
Connecticut has brought him into larger prom- 
inence, was most felicitous in his informal 
speech, which, according to a correspondent, 
“reminded one of the ‘Pebbles’ column and 
the ‘Sunday-school’ column of Tux ‘INDE- 
PENDENT,” in its intermingling of wit and prac- 
tical suggestions. It actually brought a round 










THE INDEPENDENT. 


of applause from the delighted audience, Mr. 
Stuart gave some interesting Sunday-school 
reminiscences in bis enthusiastic and spirited 
way. The meeting, as a whole, was one of the 
best of its series. 


.... The anniversary exercises of the Sunday- 
schools of St. George’s parish (Rev. Dr. Tyng’s) 
on the Sunday after Easter are uniformly at- 
tractive; for no man living loves the Sunday- 
school more heartily or has done more for it 
than the venerable rector of that parish. ‘he 
large church building was crowded on Sunday, 
the 21st inst., its entire body being occupied by 
the home and mission schools. About 1,800 
scholars were present and some 200 teachers. 
After appropriate exercises of worship, in which 
all had a part, a sermon to the young, on the 
character of King Josiab, was preached by the 
rector from II Chron., xxxiv, 8: ‘‘For in the 
eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, 
he began to seek after the God of David, his 
father.’’ The missionary offerings of the 
schools, accompanied by floral designs in rich 
profusion, were brought forward by the several 
classes, in sums ranging from $5 to $600— 
to the amount in all of $4,741. To this amount 
the sum of $1,000, usually given to the scholars 
in presents of books, was added as a donation, 
in the name of the schools collectively, in aid 
of the new chapel in Fourteenth street, swelling 
the aggregate of the school offerings for the 
year to $5,741, or an average of nearly three 
dollars for each member of the schools. 


...-A Sunday-school mgsionary in Nebraska 
describes a Sunday-school which he organized 
in his field, in a building quite in contrast with 
that of the best mission chapels of New York 
or Philadelphia. He says: ‘The schoolhouse 
is 14x16 feet, half ‘dug-out’ and half ‘sod- 
house,’ and closely resembles a deserted cave. 
In the center of the room a large pole is placed 
to support the sod roof. The floor is of earth, 
not very smooth, but quite substantial. The 
walls are rough and unattractive; not stone, or 
wood, or mortar, but earth. The people hail 
from different parts of the country—the major- 
ity from New York—and all enter heartily into 
the Sunday-schoo]l., Said an elderly lady: ‘ We 
used to live within hearing of church bells, and 
when we left New York and came West it 
almost killed us at first. There is but one frame 
building in this district. The rest are sod- 
houses and dug-outs.’’’ Yet it isin such neigh- 
borhoods that the foundations are laying of 
great cities and strong churches. 


...-The Sunday-school cause is gaining 
ground and friends in Germany. The London 
Sunday-school Teacher reports of a recent meet- 
ing of ladies interested in this cause assem- 
bled at Darmstadt : 


“Twenty-five Iadies were present, amongst 
them Princess Elizabeth, the mother-in-law of 
our Princess Alice. Half of the number were 
already Sunday-school teachers, and had passed 
through much persecution from the public 
authorities and the clergy who were opposed 
tothe movement. At this meeting it was re- 
solved that the pastor who conducts the teach- 
ers’ preparation class should, in future, ques- 
tion the teachers upon the subject, and en- 
courage them to make inquires of him, that 
the teachers should regularly visit their schol- 
ars, and that the elder girls should be trained 
s0 as in time to be qualified for teachers. These 
are new features in German Sunday-schools.’’ 


..+e]t was a fair hit at the croakers made re- 
cently in the Park-street church pulpit, Boston, 
by the Rev. Dr. Armitage, of this city, as re 
ported by the Congregationalist : 

‘The influence of the Sunday-school for the 
past fifty years of its organization had, in the 
opinion of the speaker, been more effectual in 
the general sp of information upon re- 
ligious matters than the workings of the church 
had _ ever accomplished before; and to those 
who did not mre this as a fact he would sing, 
like Dr. Watts of old, ‘Hush, my dear, lie still 
and slumber.’ 

....In a Swedish Sunday-school publication 
the illuminated tickets prepared by the London 
Sunday-school Union are announced as the 

Sindagsskolebelénings-kort. 
That term would be quite as intelligible to an 
American child as is many a word used thought- 
lessly in the class by the average Sunday-school 
teacher, who fails to test the knowledge and 
fathom the ignorance of his scholars by wise 
questioning. 


....The Bellefonte Press Association sends 
eut valuable helps to churches and Sunday- 
schools in promoting systematic beneficence 
and temperance training. Printed directions as 
to the Safeguard efforts in the line of temper- 
ance will be sent to any address on the receipt 
of a postage stamp by Rev. R. Crittenden, 
Bellefonte, Pern. 


.-..The “ portrait of a Sunday-school teach- 
er” is announced as one of the works which Mr. 
Millais is to exhibit at the Royal Academy. As 
s0 many clerical and lay writers have tried their 
hand at sketching this character, it will be in- 
teresting to note an English artist’s conception 
of it. 


.... The anniversary meetings of the schools 
of the New York Sunday-school Union are to 
be held this year on the third Tuesday in May. 





[May 1, 1873, 
Pebbles. 


-.-.A Jehu in a drab overcoat approached 
arrivals on a night train, and in a Voice g; ~ 
as oil said, invitingly: ** Will thee 


have a car 
riage?” Of course, tae brethren speedily flea 
his vehicle. But when the next query came: 


‘“* Where’s thou’s baggage »”” they saw the decep. 
tion, and with great disgust as Quickly clam. 
bered out again. The hackman to this da 
cannot account for the sudden change in rd 
manner of his passengers. 


-... Story of a cat. Twelve months 
when a kitten, given by a lady to the captain of 
an English brig. Brig wrecked in a recent gale, 
Crew taken off; cat left on board. First any: 
body knows, cat arrives, emaciated and on foot, 
at the house of the lady who originally owned 
it. Swam ashore from the wreck and 
thence, starving but brave. Cathood could do 
no more, 


--+-An Illinois girl, having $30,000 of her 
own, recently refused to marry a clergyman be: 
cause she thought herself not good enough to 
be a clergyman’s wife. He gave up his sacred 
calling and proposed again; and then she re- 
fused him beeause she thought herself too good 
to marry a man who would abandon his high 
profession to gain a woman’s hand. 


----A deceased city surgeon adopted an jn. 
genious plan for collecting his fees. He had 
two bells. When he rang one, the servant knew 
the fee was paid, and bowed the visitor out; 
when he rang the other, the servant said: “Ty 
think, sir, you bave forgotten to give Mr, Lock 
his fee !’? and did not open the door until ‘the 
fee was paid. 


-...An exchange wants to know why itis 
that a young fellow and his girl can sit in the 
parlor until after midnight without making 
noise enough for the old folks to hear them 
through the partition, but can’t sit in a public 
place five minutes without annoying the whole 
house with their giggling and talk. 


.-.“‘Why do wreckers lure vessels ashore 
by false lights?” asked Jones, pausing after 
singing a snatch of his favorite hymn, ‘There 
are lights along the shore which never grow 
dim.”” “Well,” said Mrs, Cloggers, musingly,, 
“Tam sure I don’t know, unless they do it for 
wreck-creation.” 


>...Parents must be cautions as to the amount 
of disciplinary chastisement they award to the 
children who have arrived at years of discretion. 
Here is a Chicago father fined $5 for beating his: 
son. The fact that the parent was 105 and son 
only 80 was held to be no mitigation of the 
error. 


.... ‘Did you ever go to a military ball?” 
asked a lisping maid of an old veteran, ‘No, 
my dear,” growled the old soldier. ‘‘In those 
days I once had a military ball come to me. 
And what do you think it did? It took my leg 
off!” 


...-A lady asked her doctor if he did not 
think the small bonnets the ladies wore had 4 
tendency to produce congestion of the brain. 
“Oh! no,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Women who 
have brains don’t wear them.’’ 


.... My dear sir,” said a candidate, accost- 
ing a waggish citizen on election day, “I am 
very glad to see you.” ‘ You needn’t be,” re 
plied the way. ‘I’ve voted.” 


...-The best thing in the Danbury Jews this 
week is the statement that it is proposed to 
apply the Westinghouse brake to Georgé 
Francis Train, as a final test. 


....The Utica Herald says it is sonje consola- 
tion to see a bald-leaded insurance man. You 
don’t know that justice has been dealt out to 
him ; but you think perhaps it has. 


....The most striking difference between & 
foolish person and a looking-giass is that the 
one speaks without reflecting and the other re 
flects without speaking. 


....A retired soldier, who marched upward 
of 4,600 miles during our civil war, says that 
the hardest March he ever experienced is the 
one just gone. 


....The difference between a country and & 
city greenhorn is that one would like to know 
everything and the other thinks he can tell 
him, 

....The American “palace cars” are getting 
into rapid consumption abroad; probably be- 
cause they’re Pullman-airy vehicles. 


....Can a gentleman who sees a lady home 


under an umbrella be fit!y designated as a rain- 
beau? 

....The Western Order of ‘Patrons of Hus 
bandry ”’ very naturally includes women. 

..».People who are always wishing for some 
thing new should try neuralgia. 

....A quilting, party is now styled a “piece” 
jubilee, 
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- quene was a sensational report last week that 
the Commune bad been proclaimed in Madrid; 
this story was witbout confirma- 
tion, it is certain that great confusion exists in 
the Spanish capital, which the Government 
‘anable to control. The Permanent Com- 
pittee of the Assembly met on Weduesday, 
and 1 es were made by Castelar and Sal- 
meron, in which they admitted the gravity of 
the'situation in the city, but claimed that order 
pad been restored in the army and the depreda- 
tions of the Carlists had been checked. On the 
afternoon of the same day eleven volunteer 
ons revolted, and the agitation increased 
toward night, the hall of Congress being broken 
jeio and shots being fired here and there. 
Marshal Serrano and some of his friends hid 
themselves, fearing the mob. On Thursday, 
however, 8 Government decree appeared dis- 
solving the Permanent Committee, and the city 
became more tranquil. Lieut t-General 
Socias has been appointed: captain-general of 
Madrid, to succeed General Pavia, who tenders 
his resignation. . It is said that a large number 
of families are leaving the country in conse- 
quence of its troubled condition. 





,;..A serious accident occurred at Richmond 
Switch, R. L, on the Stonington and Providence 
Railway, on the 19th. The abutments of a bridge 
having been washed away by the water pouring 
from a broken dam above, the track still re- 
mained and the danger was not perceived 
by the engineer. As the train ran upon 
‘the bridge it immediately gave way, and 
‘the ears fell into the creek, and at the same 
time were set on fire by the lamps. Seven 
‘bodies were speedily recovered and the wounded 
wwere cared for; but the swollen creek carried 
away to.sea, it is feared, some of the victims of 
the disaster. Three hundred men were put at 
work upon the bridge, and travel was not in- 
terrupted, the trains proceeding by a side track. 
One of the daily papers asserts, while speaking 
of this disaster, that there were 986 railway 
accidents during the twelve months ending 
with March, 1872, in which 350 persons were 
killed and 1,164 wounded. 


... Information having reached the Depart- 
ment of State from several sources that irrega- 
larities had been committed by some ‘of the 
eommissioners to the Vienna Exhibition ap- 
pointed under the act of 1872, Minister Jay and 
Mri McElrath were directed to institute inquiries 
at Vienna and to report to the Department of 


State, Last Thursday their report was received, 


informing the Secretary that they had found 
proof of some irregularities, and advising that, 
pending further examination and the action of 
the Department upon it, all the commissioners 


‘ appointed under the act of 1872 be suspended 
' *“andatemporary commission be appointed in 


ite stead. 


....Captain Darling, the chief of the survey- 
ing party in the Medicine Lodge region, Arkan- 
ts, confirms the recently published report of 
Wassacres by the Indians in that Jocality. Sur- 
yeying operations are suspended and the sur- 
‘yeyors have withdrawn from the Indian coun- 
try until the Government affords protection. It 
is said that, letters and dispatches to the con- 
trary, the Cheyennes and Osages are away from 

their reservations, driving off stock and plun- 
dering and killing the settlers in Southwestern 
Kansas, 


+«,-The news from the Modoc country has 
been rather indefinite of late, although it is 
thonght that none of the Indians have left the 
lava beds. Theirintention is said to be to go 
to the Pit River mountains and effect a junction 
With the Pit River Indians, a warlike and un- 
friendly tribe. Gen. Schofield, in view of such 
Scontingency, has ordered a force to be sent to 
that country comprising two batteries of artil- 
lety, one of which is mounted as cavalry. 


+++. It is stated that over 200 emigrants ar- 
rived in New York, on Wednesday of last week 
who had been promised by agents in London 
that they would be given work immediately on 
-@rival, but found the promise eutirely false. 
Out of some 5,000 emigrants who have arrived 
In this city within the past ten days about 
4,000 are unprovided with means, haying spent 
all their money to get here, on representations 
that they would be employed upon landing. 


'+-4eIt is probable that. the varions Atlantic 
‘graph companies will be consolidated, The 
Seretor of the proposed Portugal and Brazil 
elegraph Company lately presented the King 
of Portugal witha map of the bed of the Atlan- 
We over which the cable is to be laid and spec- 
the of the cable which has been selected. 
section to extend wetween the Portuguese 
Coast and Madeira will be completed by the 
man in June, 


+--A new railway law has been récently 


* pom the Ohio legislature prohibiting ‘the 
dos ‘one competing road by another; pro- 
_— that the‘assent of! two-thirds of ‘the 
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lease of the connecting road which does not 
compete; and that the rental shall not be less 
than the net earnings of the road for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, 

-+«» The annual report of the secretary of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade shows that the total 
value of the manufactures of that city for the 
year 1872 was $143,400,000—a gain over the pre- 
ceding yéar of $7,500,000; every department 
except tobacco showing an increase, the largest 
gain being $3,500,000 in iron manufactures.- The 
number of persons employed in manufactures 
is 58,500, 4 


---The price of beer was lately raised at 
Frankfort, Germany, and the population, or a 
part of it, was'so incensed in consequence that 
they made riotous demonstrations, in which 
some of the breweries: were destroyed and 
twelve. persons. killed. Military guards were 
stationed throughout the city in large numbers, 
and the rioters were at length overawed. 


...-The captain-general of Cuba has in- 
formed the English consul that the trial of 
O'Kelly, the New York Herald correspondent, 
toust ‘continue. If O’Kelly’s: guilt is estab- 
lished, the captain-general will exercise clem- 
ency; but he cannot stop the course of the 
law. He has given strict orders to treat O’Kel- 
ly with the utmost kindness, and see that noth- 
ing is wanting to insure comfort. : 


.-»-Doring the past week we have had little 
further news concerning the health of the Pope, 
although it was reported in Rome last Thursday 
that he had suffered a relapse. The public still 
seems to be furnished with very meager and un- 
satisfactory intelligence, at the bottom of which 
concealment, probably, is some politie conduct 
on the part of the cardinals. 


--..-Arguments on the appeal and exceptions 
in the Stokes case were brought up laat week 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer in this city; 
Lyman Tremain and Mr. Dos Pasos speaking in 
behalf of the prisoner, and District Attorney 
Phelps and Judge Fullerton for the people. The 
decision of the court is not: expected before 
May 6th, 


..-- At this late season reports come concern- 
ing terrible cold in Nebraska, whereby men were 
frozen within a rod or two of their houses, while 
feeding their stock, while women and children 
perished while going from house to house. The 
destruction of horses and cattle was also great 
and the ruilways were blocked with hard snow. 


-...The manufacturing city of Joachimsthal, 
in the mountains of Bohemia, was destroyed by 
fire on the 3lst of March. Out of 586 houses 
in the city, 450, were completely, burned and 
5,000 persons were rendered houseless. The 
churcb was destroyed, as well as paintings by 
Cranach and Diirer. 


-..» Tbe Tichborne claimant, is now on trial 
for perjury, and the opening address for the 
prosecution was delivered last week, before a 
crowd which recalled the palmy days of the 
first trial,and included, as before, many titled 
personages. 

...-A difficulty has arisen at Pernambuco, 
Brazil, between the Archbishop and the Masons. 
The newspapers side with the latter, and it is 
said that the difficulty may result in the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. 


....The Secretary of War and Gen. Sheridan 
reached Brownsville, Texas, last week, after 
making a tour of the Rio Grande frontier for 
several hundred miles. They were the guests 
of the city and received a general welcome. 


-.--The Crispin strike in Cincinnati has 
ended with a triumph for the employers, a 
number of the strikers having applied for their 
old situations. The manufacturers anticipate 
no farther trouble. 


3 


-.-.Tbe horse disease is now spreading in 
San Francisco, and has terminated fatally in 
quite a number of instances. Chinamen are 
employed in carrying burdens, but street-car 
travel is largely interrupted. 


...-The franking privilege expires on June 
30th, and the congressional printer is endeavor- 
ing to have 100,000 volumes of public doc- 
uments ready by the 15th of that month. 


....The Welland Canal is unusually low, and 
a number of vessels are fast for want of water. 
In the long level at Welland it is four feet be- 
low the usual hight. é ; 


....The Upper House of the Prussian Diet 
has passed the bill for the control of the clergy. 
The Emperor William has gone to St. Peters- 
burg. 

....- Two thousand men have been called to 
join the new Mormon mission to San Francisco 
Mountain, Arizona. i 

-..-The cholera has appeared at Vienna, and 
twenty cases were carried to ‘the hospital last 
Thursday. ’ { 

oy. . Str Samuel White Baker and his partyare 
reported:to be at Falookta, and all wéll: 
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SETTLEMENTS, 
ALDEN, Gustavus R., Presb., of Coopers- 
_ town, stated supply, New Hartford, N. ¥. 
APPLE, Joszrn H., Ref: (Ger.), of German- 
town, O., at Saegertown, Pa. 
ARNOLD, A. E., Cong., New Rutland, DL 
BARTLETT, E. N., Cong., of Woodb stated 
supply, Black Hawk, Col, ibe 
BLAND, F. D., Bapt., of Lockland, O0., at 
Keokuk, Ia * 


BRAGDON, Joun, Cong., ord., April 9th, as 
evangelist, Goshen, N, H. 

BRIGGS, W. A.. Bapt., of Homer, N. Y., at 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 

BROWN, Tueo. §8., Presb., of Brooklyn, N. Y:, 
at Dunellen, N. J. 


CHURCH, L. W.,Cong., of stated sup- 
ply at Bridgewater and Wi N. ¥. 
EARLE, A., M. D., Bapt., of Hawley, Pa., at 

Red Bank, N. J. 


EVERSZ, M. E. .» Stated supply, Pitts- 
field,’ 0. , Cong pply, 


FESSENDEN, C. E., Epis., St. James’s. ch., 
Stanton, Del. 


FINKBINER, J. W., Luth., of Pittsburgh, at 
Middletown, Pa. 

FLIPPO, O. F., Bapt., editor of Baptist Visitor, 
inst.. Waveciey, Pa. 7 

GROSSCUP, D. P., Luth., of Wittenberg Col- 
Yege, at Luth. mission ch., Iowa City, Ia. 

HENDLEY, C. J., Epis., of Fayette, Mo., at 
St. Paul’s ch., Fairlee, Kent Co., Md. 

HENRY, Austin, Ref. (Ger.), ord. and inst., 
April 13, Kinnickkinnick, 0. 

HODGE, H. D., Bapt., of Vergennes, at E. Char- 
lotte, Vt. 

HUTTON, 0O., D.D., Epis., Mt. Calvary ch., 
Brookeville, Howard Co., Md. 

JOHNSTON, Geo. H., Ref. (Ger.), Easton, Pa. 

JONES, J. G., Epis., St. Mark’s church, Chey- 
enne, Col. 

KIMBALL, C. H., F. Bapt., ord., April 15th, 
Evansville, Wis. 

xLING, W. H., Bapt., inst., 1st ch., Wakefield, 

LEACHMAN, J. D., Bapt., of Barracksville, at 
Bridgeport, W. Va. 

LITTLE, J. H., Univ., West Concord, Vt. 

MARKS, ALEXANDER, Epis., of New Orleans, 
La., at Trinity ch., Natchez, Miss. 

MARTS, W. G., Cong., of Chicago, [Il., at Chil- 
licothe, Mo. 

PRATT, 8. H., Bapt., of Salem, Mass., at. Clin- 

, ton-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REED, ALEXADNER, Presb., of Philadelphia, to 
So. Ch., Brooklyn, L. I. 
RICHARD, F. B., Presb., inst., April 20th, ist 
French Protestant ch,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCHUILER, Ws., Epis., St. Jobn’s Mission, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

SHANAFELT, J. R., Bapt., of Fairfield, to Red 
Oak and Malvern, Ia. 

SHROM, W. P., Presb., inst., April 14th, Ist 
ch., Zanesville, O. 

SMITH, Lucius, Bapt. 
Verona, Wis. , 

SMITH, R. B., Bapt., of Forestville, at 2nd ch., 
Eden, Can. 

fAYLOR, StePuHeEn, Bapt., of Andoyer,. O., at 
Neodusha, Kan. 

VAN DEURS, Geo., Presb., of Troy, stated 
supply, Bethany ch., Utica, N. Y. 

WEBBER, Epwrn E., Cong., of Durant, Ia., at 
Park Ridge and Des Plaines, IIL 

WEIR, Moszs T., Cong., of Lawrence, Kan., at 
New Orleans, La. 

WHITNEY, Gro. A., Epis., Christ ch., Owosso, 
Mich. 


of Stoughton, at 


WILCOX, a Bapt., inst., April 15th, Toms 
River, N. J. 

WOOD, L. L., Bapt., inst., April 20th, Harvard- 
st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

CALLS, 

ADAMS, Joun Quincy, Bapt., Ist ch., New- 
burg, N. Y. 

ALVORD, Aveustvs, Cong., of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., to Cummington, Mass. Accepts. 

BALL, A. H., Bapt., of Greenfield, Mass.,-to 
Windsor, Vt. 

BOYNTON, Cuas. F., Cong., of Eldora, Ia., to 
Lewis, Del. Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, M. W., F. Bapt., Osega, Kan. 
Accepts. 

CHAPMAN, L. M., Bapt., to Alpine and Walkx- 
er, Mich. Accepts. 

COBB, L. H., Cong., of Springfield, to Fair- 
bault, Vt. 


CONDIT, Watrtsr, Presb., of Newark, N. J., 
to Little Falls, N. ¥. Accepts. 

ESLER, W11114M, Cong., of St. Mary’s, to Mil- 
ford, Kan. Accepts. 

FITCH, F. 8., Cong., of New Haven, to Strat- 
ford, Conn. Accepts. 

FREY, J. M., Cong., of Lawler, to Troy, Ia. 
Accepts. 

FUGETT, J. P., Epis., of Ottawa, to St. Paul’s, 
Manhattan, Kansas. Accepts. 

FULTON, Justm, D.D., Bapt., of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., to Hanson-place 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GAFF, M. J., Bapt., of Canestota, N. ¥., to 
Union ch., Plainfield (Moosap), Coun, 

GOADBY, J., D. D., Bapt., Vergennes, Vt. 

HERRICK, B. F., F. Bapt., to Cong, ch., Say- 
brook, O. Accepts. 

HARLOW, L., Cong., of Council Grove to 
Neosho Fails ond Genel, Kan. 

RRIS, Mz., Ref. (Dutch), stated supply, New 
xt Concord, N. T » - 


HURD, A. C., Cong.,.of Cromwell, to Clinton, 
Conn. Accepts. 

KIMBALL, C. H., Bapt., Morris, Ml. Accepts. 

LEONARD, Isaac, Bapt., Newfield, N. J. Ac- 
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ees fy ee > , of Seneca Falls, N. 
., to Duxb 


ity, Mass. Accepts. 
MARSH, 8. V., » of Sennett, N. Y., to 
Eatontown, N. J. Acc: pts. : 


MARSH, W. H. H., Bapt., to Central eb., Salem, 
Mass. 


MILLIKEN, W. F., Presb., to Dresden and 
Madison, O, 


MINOR, J., Ref. (Dutch), Port Jackson, N. Y. 
Accepts. . 


OSTERHOUT, J. V., Bapt., of Webster, to 
Amherst, Mass. 


re Cong., of Santa Clara, to Stockton, 


REECE, J., Bapt., 24 ch., Mt. Pleasant, Ind. 

REED, Atzxanper, D.D., Presb., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to So. b. eh.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SANDERSON, A:, Cong., of Goodrich, to 
Bridgeport, Mich. Accepts. 

SAVARY, Wm. H., Unit., of Ellsworth, to 
Christ ch., Augusta, Me. 

ae pe M. L., Ref. (Ger.), Burkittsville, 


STEEN, M. D. A., Presb., Conneautville, Pa. 


TENNENT, Jouw C., Epis., of Seaford and 
= Parish, Del., to St. Paul’s, Aquasco, 


VAN DYKE, D., Presb., Fostoria, O. 


WATERS, G. F., Cong., of Oberlin Sem., to 
Bethel, Conn. Accepts. 


WEIDMAN, Jacos, Presb., of Bristol to Brain 
ard ch.; Easton, Pa. 


WHITE, J. W., Cong., of Boonsboro’, to El- 
dora, Ia, 
REMOVALS. 
ABBOTT, J. R., Bapt., Alaska, Micb., resigns. 
Til health. 


BALDWIN, C. C., Cong., Whitewater, Mich. 

BARRETT, T. W., Bapt:, Hannibal, Mo. 

— Waiti1aM 8., Bapt., Norridgewock, 
e. 


BEESON, I. M. R., Bapt., Union Point, Mo. 
BESTOR, F., Bapt., Canton, Conn., resigns. 
—T J. H., Ref: (Dutch), New Concord, 


er F., Bapt., Pilgrim ch., New Haven, 
onn. 


DORR, H., Meth., Hinsdale, N. H., resigns. 

EDWARDS, E., Bapt., So. Fenton and North 
Gage, N. Y., resigns. 

EMERSON, Tuomas A., Cong., Wolfeboro’, 
N. H., resigns. 

FOSTER, E. 8., Univ., North Chester, Vt. 

ray mess Joun E., Bapt., North ch., Hali- 
ax, ks 

GROAT, E. G. 0., Bapt., Logan, Ia. 

HAYNES, E. M., Bapt., Ist ch., Lewiston, Me. 

HONEYMAN, W. E., Cong., Wabasha, Ill. 


—en Cranks G., Unit., Kalamazoo, 

ch. 

JOHNSON, H. B., Bapt., Rantoul, DL 

LANE, J., Ref. (Datch), Florida, N, J. 

LOUREY, Jonny, Presb., Throop-ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUCUS, H., Cong., Nunica and Robinson, 
Mich. 

LYON, Jogt, Bapt., Allen, Mich., resigna, 

MILLIKAN, W. F., Cong., Lenox, O. 

MURCH, EH. G., Cong., Stranger, Kan. 

NILES, A. F., Bapt., Sebewa, Mich. 

NORCROSS, L. P., Cong., Sublette, Dl. 

POWELL, Joun 8., Meth., Tarrytown, N. Y., 
resigns. Ill health. 

RICHARDS, E., Bapt., Pickard’s Mills, Ind. 

ROGERS, Arex. H., Epis., St. Matthew's, 
Moravia, N. Y. 

SETI EMYER, W. H., Luth., North Liberty, 


STEEN, M.D. A., Presb., of Solon, O., to 1st 
ch. Conveautville, Pa, 

TOTTON, T. H., Presb., Newark, Mo. 

VAN DOREN, D. K., Ref. (Dutch), Currytown 
and Sprakers’ Basin, N. Y. 

var tare J. A,, Bef. (Dutch), Clinton, 


VAN WAGNER, A. J., Cong., Dundee, Il. 

VORCE, J. H., Gong., South Meriden, Conn., 
resigns. Leaves May Ist. 

WARREN, H. Vatuette, Cong., Granville, Ill, 
resigns. Leaves July Ist. 

WHEELER, D. C., F. Bapt., Chepatchet, R. I. 

WHITrTEMORE, R. E., Bapt., Haddam, Conn. 

WILLARD, C. M., Bapt., Suffield, Conn., re- 
signs.- Ill health. 

Wii iaue* J., Cong., Apple River and 
Monticello, Wis. 

DEATHS. 

BRYSON, Roser C., Presb., of Pine Grove, 
Pa., April 18th. Aged 45. 

CAMPBELE, Caantes F., Bapt,, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PORARSH, Jomazaes E., Bapt., Boston, Mass., 

April 15th. Aged 84. 

GRIMM, F., Lath., Edgerton, O. 

TAYLOR, Rosert J., So. Presb., Rockbridge 
Co., Va. 

ELL, Wm.1amson, D.D., Meth,, Colum- 

bus, Ind., April 13th. 

TERRY, James P., Cong., of Old Lyme, Conn. 
‘April 16th, at Albany, N.Y. Aged.” 

WALLACE, Jonatuan, Univ., Potsdam, N. Y., 
April 7th. Aged 87. 

WILSON, Lewis F., Presb., Cabletowa, W. 
Va., March 24th. Aged 60. 

«i 

BENSON, H. H., Cong., of Beloit, Wis., has 
been appointed district secretary of the 
American Bible Society of Indiana. 

CRUIKSHANES, R., D.D., Presb., has been 
appointed superintendent of public instruc- 

on, Savannah, Mo, 

PENNEPACKER, J. J., Ref. (Ger.), of Dayton, 
‘Pa., bas accepted the —s of the 

Collegiate Institute, Rimersburg, Pa, 








Our Houny Falks. 
A LAMENT. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 








A MOMENT to spare, a moment to spare, 
Oh! dear, if I had a moment to spare ! 
But no; all the day, 
Try hard as I may, 
There’s alot to be done, 
And there’sino time for fun. 
Hard work, without play, 
Is a bad plan, they say. 
I wish I could shirk 
My perpetual work. 


A moment to spare, @ moment to spare, 
Ah! why can’t I get a moment to spare ? 

First, school until three, 

Then—oh ! gracious me— 

I declare if there’s not 

Just goodness knows what 

To bother and vex, 

To busy, perplex 

' My poor stupid head 
Till it’s high time for bed. 


A moment to spare, a moment to spare, 
I wish I could find a moment to spare ! 

They tell me I could 

If I really would 

Get all my tasks through 

In an hour or two. 

No doubt I’m a fool, 

Without methed or rule, 

And make people smile 

At my queer, zig-zag style. 


A moment to spare, a moment to spare, 
T'dgive a great deal for a moment to spare. 
But am I to blame 
For not being the same 
Ag some girls I know 
And keep envying 80? 
I’ve made up my mind 
That I never shall find, 
Searching here, searching there, 
Searching everywhere, 
That one little curious moment to spare. 
EEE piiieencscneneneEEE 


PHILOSOPHY OF FRICTION 
MATCHES. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 








In one of his talks with the boys, Ernest 
nad ‘explained to them that different sub- 
stances required different degrees of heat to 
ignite them—that 1s, to set them on fire; and 
he said that at some future time he would 
tell them something curious about the con- 
struction and operation of friction matches. 
So when the time came he began as fol- 
lows: 

“You know I told.you that different sub- 
stances take fire at different temperatures, 
and that wood and coal take fire at about 
five or six times as great a degree of heat, 
reckoniog from the zero point, as is required 
for the boiling of water. .Now there are 
many substances that take fire at a much 
lower temperature than this; and it is "by a 
curious use of a combination of such sub- 
stances that friction matches are made.” 

‘* Phosphorus is one,” said Luther. 

Luther, like a good many other boys, was 
‘very apt to interrupt an explanation made by 
another person of something which he did 
not understand, by telling something about 
it’ that he did understand. There is per- 
haps no great harm in this, only it is a little 
‘boyish. 

‘‘ Now, there is one principle,” continued 
Ernest, ‘‘ which is fundamental in the phi- 
losphy of lighting a match.” 

“I donot know what you mean by that 
hard word,” said Johnny. 

**T ‘mean very important,” said Ernest— 
**something that lies at the bottom, as it 
were, of the explanation, and’ forms a ‘part 
of the foundation of it. It is this: that, 
whatever degree of heat is necessary-to. set. 
the substance on fire, the substance itself 
produces a mach greater degree. of heat! in 
its burning; so that, if any substance re- 
quires only a small degree of heat to set it 
on fire, it may produce hest enough in bprn- 
ing to set another substance on firé- which 
requires a much higher temperature for ‘this 
purpose than it requires itself. That is, in 


fact, the process which takes place in light- |, 


ing a match.” The end of the match which 
we rub consists of three substances—phos- 
phorus, sulphur,’ and wood.” Now it) takes 
s&y five times as’ ‘much heat as there is in 


boiling water, reckoning from the zero |. 


point, to set wood on fire... It would be very 
hard ‘to get up's0 great ‘a’ heat as’ that hy 
merely rubbing the wood, though it is said 











that some savages can do it. But selphur 
takes fire at 400 deg., which is only between 
three and four times the heat of boiling 
water; bot when the substance is once ‘on 
fire..it, produces heat enough to set the 
wood on fire. ‘So the:wood at the end of 
the match is dipped in ‘sulphur. But it 
would be very hard to rub even the sul- 
phured end of the match hard enough to 
heat up to 400 deg. But phosphorus takes 
fire; it is found, at. 140 deg., which is even 
less than that of boiling water, and it is 
very easy by rubbing to produce such a 
degree of heat as that; so the end -of the 
match, when already covered with sulphur, 
is dipped in some preparation of phosphorus. 
Then by rubbing it the friction of the rub- 
bing produces heat enough to set the phos- 
phorus on fire, and the phosphorus in burn- 
ing produces heat enough to set the sulphur 
on fire, and the sulphur in burning produces 
heat enough to set the wood on fire, and 
thus the match is lighted.” 

‘*'Phat’s very curious,” said Luther. 

“Yes,” said Ernest; ‘‘and that is the 
philosophy of the lighting of a match. 
There is a combination of substances so 
arranged as to bring down the degree of 
heat required to enkindle one of them to so 
low a point that a degree of heat so slight 
that itcan be produced by a little frietion 
will suffice ; provided always that the thing 
you rub it against is not too cold—that is, so 
cold that your friction does not raise the 
phosphorus up to 140 deg.” 

“Once, when we were trying to makea 
fire in the woods in the winter,” said Luther, 
“T tried to light a match by rubbing it on 
an ax-handle, and I could not do it.” 

**No,” said Ernest. .. ‘*‘ The ax-handle was 
not only very cold, but it was probably very 
smooth ; so that you did not get much fric- 
tion by your rubbing.” 

‘‘On the contrary,” he continued, “if 
the surface you had to rub the match against 
was already warmed up to 140 deg., the 
match would light of itself by just touching 
it, without any rubbing—the outside of a 
tea-kettle, for example, when the water with- 
in is boiling.” ‘ 

‘*T mean to try it,” seid Luther. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, eagerly. ‘‘ Let’s go 
into the kitecben and try it now.” And he 
immediately began to make a movement for 
getting down from Ermest’s lap. But 
Ernest said: “No. This is not a good time. 
The fires are probably all out, and Mary 
has’ everything put: away, perhaps, and is 
getting ready to go to-bed.” 

Ernest was always very considerate and 
cautious in respect to giving Mary any un- 
necessary trouble when he wished to do 
anything by the kitchen fire. i 

‘‘ We'll try lighting a match by touching 
it to the outside of the tea-kettle to-morrow 
morning,” said he. 

Soon after this Ernest ended his eonver- 


‘sation about the pbilosophy of lighting a 


friction match, and the boys went up to- 
bed. The next morning, before breakfast, 
Johnny proposed that they should go down 
into the kitchen and try the experiment. 
‘*Very well,” said’ Ernest, “‘we will go. 
But we will go in quietly, and make ‘no 
noise and talking to interrupt Mary in get- 
ting the breakfast. We will just touch the 
match to the kettle, and see if it lights; and 
then come away at once, and do all our talk- 
ing about it up here. Johnny may take the 
match and touch it, to see if it lights.” 
Johnny was much pleased to find that he 
was to be permitted to make the experiment. 
‘““We must not be surprised,” continued 
Ernest, ‘‘if we find it does not light. For 
the phosphorus takes fire not much below 
the heat of boiling water; and, of course, the 


* outside of the tea-kettle cannot be as hot as 
the water inside;,on account of the cool air : 


all around it, and it may not be hot enough 
to set the phosphorus on fire.” BE: 
‘So they all went together to the kitchen. 
As soon as they -entered: the door, Ernest 
said: Be0oN,) | 
‘“May “we come “in, Mary, to try an: ex- 
periment upon your'tea-kettle ?” i 
“Ob! yes,” said Mary, ‘‘What kind 
an experiment?” bas ; 
“ A chemical experiment,” said Ernest. 
“ Yes, you may try it,” 
don’t blow us all up.” 
So the three. experimenters, walked across 


of 


theiroom: to; the: range, and Jobnny, touched.) 


the match upon the teakettle, near:sthe bot- 
tom of it. The kettle they knew was boil 
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, feet long, I. should have done. so because I 


séid Mary ; ‘‘ only; 









ing, by the rush of steam which was issuing 
from the nose ; so they were sute that the 
heat inside was 212 deg. The match, how- 
ever, did not light immediately ; but after a 
moment’ they saw the phosphorus ‘taking 
fire, anda moment after the sulphur began 
to burn with a pale bluish flame, and very 
soon the pine wood was ignited, and the 
carbon. and hydrogen which composed it 
combined in producing quite a bright blaze. 
So the experiment was successful, show- 
ing conclusively that one of the ingredients 
used in the fabrication of friction matches 
was a substance that would ignite at a lower 
temperature, than 212 deg.;.for the outside 
of the tea-kettle, being exposed to the outer 
air, must have had a temperature somewhat 
less than that of the boiling water inside. 








A SNAKE STORY. 


BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 








THE house we live in in summer time is 
built on the side of one. of those grand old 
motherly hills which feed a’dozen states 
with streams from their ample bosoms, and 
are marked on maps as the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. It is on a steep place, so that ‘the 
front end is level with the ground, while 
the back is so high that there is a cellar 
without any more digging than was needed 
to make a level bottom. I was in this cellar 
one evening, after sundown, when I heard 
astrange noise up under the front part of 
the house, where the ground is near the 
floor, or the floor near the ground; and 
pretty soon a large toad made a great leap 
down the bank, and lit close to my feet—so 
close as almost to touch me. Its eyes seemed 
starting from its head, and it sat crouching 
and quivering, with open mouth, panting so 
that its breathing was quite loud. 

It sat still until [moved to go, then hopped 
out. of the door before me and waited until 
I fastened it, then hopped on beside me up 
the path, keeping so close I had to be care- 
ful not tostep on it, until we came to the 
kitchen door, where it stopped on the step 
while I went into the house. 

I thought it very strange, for I had never 
tried to pet a toad—never do pet anything 
but children. I always fix a bit of board in 
the yard for toads to go under when the 
sun is hot, because I like to see them hop 
about in the. evening, catching bugs; but 
this toad could not know thatI had ever 
built a house for him or any of the toad 
family, and why did it come to me in 
trouble, why go to any one, and what was 
his trouble? No cat could get under the 
house where he got frightened; there were 
no rats about; and we all wondered what 
could have given the poor toad such a 
fright. 

We did not go to look, for we were all 
busy, and soon forgot the troubles of the 
little fellow with the diamond eyes; but 
next forenoon I was sitting in the parlor, 
looking through the open door down into 
the village, away past it to the old mill, and 
still away to the mountains beyond, while 
talking with a gentleman visitor, when 
a snake put his head in at one 
side of the door, and began to draw 
the rest of his body after. He had 
come up six steps, along the porch to the 
door, and, keeping on in. that direction, he 
crept clear across the door, so that he 
touched the frame at both sides, and was 
not allin yet. I knew the door was just 
three feet and two inches wide, for I had 
had it made so that we might be able to 
1un our piano out, without waiting to take 
the legs off, if the house should take fire. 
So, when this morning caller measured him- 
self across the, door, brought himself 
leisurely in, and began moving gracefully 
about in many a sweeping curve, I said to 
myself: Well, old fellow, you are just about 
five feet six inches long; and, as.I have al- 
ways taken great pride in measuring by the 
eye, and have thought my eye, not to say 
both of them, wonderfully, correct, I should 
have insisted that that snake was over five 


had. plenty of, time, to, look at, him, and be- 
cause the gentleman who was. watching 
him,.tog, thought just asI did, 

i (We were talking in. the, usual. tone when 
his snakeship walked in; but he took’ no 
notice. of ,us,and: we; sat still, because we 
wished to'see what:/bhe wonld.de; and: te note 











geemed every way probable, 


wae 
rich brown all down the middle Of the back, 
and shaded off gradually to a golden brown 
on the sides and ‘tawney white und 
It glistened like burnished copper, and 1 
thought he was a copperhead. He seemea 
to answer the descriptions I had heard’ of 
that dangerous creature, and I intended, 
from the moment I saw his head, to kill him 
sure; but: the. question was, How? I did 
not count much ‘on the gentleman, for he 
had always lived in acity. I had killed far 
more snakes than ‘ever he had, even if he 
was @ doctor; for snakes never take med. 
icine. 

How to kill this one was the question 
with both of us. We must make no noise 
in or near the house. We had no weapon. 
I thought of a bit of board, three feet long 
and four inches wide, some of my spoiled 
carpenter work, that I had put behind the 
door; but Mr. Snake was between it and me. 
So 1 waited for him to come further into the 
room, when I could get this board, pin him 
to the floor with the end of it, and hold him 
fast while the Doctor “‘put him ont of 
pain.” 

This plan was, no doubt, good, if Shiney. 
coat had done his part; but, instead of coming 
toward the middle of the room, he amused 
himself with displaying graces near the door, 
sweeping his head from side to side as if 
searching for something. Pretty soon he 
seemed to conclude that he would go into 
the next room and see what was going on in 
that quarter. Of all things this was what 
we should dread most; for in. that room 
were ladies, who would be almost certain to 
shriek if they knew he was in the house, 
and this would frighten the lady who was 
very ill up-stairs. But the door was open: it 
is at a right-angle with the one by which he 
came in, and so near that it swings back 
against the frame. Our supple visitor was 
between us and it, with his head scarce one 
foot from it, when we saw the danger, If 
either of us moved, he might run in there to 
escape; but there was no time to think, I 
was nearest the inside door, and, by moving 
quickly and quietly, got between him and it; 
got that bit of board I had been wanting, 
and handed it to the Doctor, who was then 
nearest the poor snake, that was now run- 


-ning for life back to the porch. He setthe 


end down on the creature’s tail, which broke 
off. 

Our copper-colored visitor went downs 
column of the porch like a streak of light 
ning, left bis tail, and was out of sight ina 
deep bed of moss and ferns while one could 
say oh! After a good hunt, we found him 
near the cellar-door, and when he saw.0s 
he ran under it into the cellar. Here I got 
the end of a strip of board on him, and held 
him fast until the Doctor bruised his head, 

Bruising the head is the Bible receipt for 
destroying serpents, and it is the best and 
safest. They suffer less and die quicker than 
if one mangled all the rest of the body and 
left the head whole. When the head is Cut 
off, it can think and bite for hours, and, of 
course, must suffer. People have died from 
the bite of a snake’s head hours after it was 
cut off ; so it is much safer, as well as more 
merciful, to crush the head thoroughly, whea 
the creature dies very soon and has no more 
pain. * 
Well, when we had killed our big copper 
head, we felt grand, I can tell you—felt 
almost as brave as a boy when he shoots 8 
robin; but when we had taken him to some 
men who knew about snakes; had him 
measured, and found that he was not:acop 
perhead at all, but a very harmless creature, 
that would bite no one unless he’ were 
trodden on, and that he was only four’ feet 
and four inches long, we thought it would 
not be safe to make oath to the length of ® 
snake before you had measured him, 4 
when we looked at the case as two grownup 
folks, who thought they loved God and all 
his works, rushing about with great sticks 
to kill a poor little snake, that never hed 
done harm to any one and never meant 10, 
we—well, we did not feel so grand a9 we 
we had done. We wished the poor lille 
snake alive and weli once more; um 
thought of the toad, when we concluded that 
he had been under the house after our bright 
eyed little neighbor, and that it was from 
him toadie had sought, protection. Tht 
for snakes, 40 


“gobble” toads, and there is nothing of 


which. these little quadrupeds are so.much 





his very beautiful dress. His coat was a soft 






afraid. Gobble is the word, for they swa 
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lgw them whole apd alive. So, when I 
sht of the toad, I ‘was glad the snake 
was dead, for! like toads and think St. Pat- 
was very foolish for banishing them 
val Treland.. No wonder folks can raise 
no pumpkivs, melons, or cucumbers in that 
, where they have no.toads to eat the 
ped bugs which kill the vines! The old 
gaint might have found some better work. 
But I wish St. Peter would send him ‘to our 
feighborhiood long enough to banish our 
snakes to some country where they would 
be happy and useful, where they might live 
in peace and die of old age! We do not 
seem to have any use for them, and do not 
care enough about their handsome coats and 
insinuating manners to let them 

eat all our hardworking, useful toads. 

F_____________ 


Siterary Department. 


CUSHING’S WASHINGTON 
TREATY.* 


Mr. Cusnine has had a fine chance to in- 

struct the people of the United States on the 
principles of the Arbitration at Geneva, as 
wellas on the course of the proceedings with- 
in that tribunal. Every material event from 
the beginning to the end of the last act in 
the drama of the ‘‘ Alabama” claims has 
passed under his notice, and in some of them 
he has had a great part. He examined the 
“case” before it was ready to be 
fabmitted to the arbitrators. He watched 
it afterward until the final ‘award was 
rendered, and even saw Sir Alexander 
Cockburn ‘‘snatch up his hat,” “ rush 
to the door,” and ‘‘disappear in the 
menner of a criminal escaping from the 
dock.” He is a man of varied learning, 
accomplished, it is understood, in civil as 
wellas English law, and possessed of wide 
knowledge of American politics. He has 
filled one of the most honorable offices in 
the Government. Nobody connected with 
the transactions at Geneva was better fitted 
to tell the whole story, unless it might. be 
Mr. Charles F. Adams, who would have sur- 
prised the world if he had opened his mind 
on the subject in public; and who certainly 
is wholly unequal to the composition ofsuch 
awork as we have from Mr. Cushing. To 
make our own a safe remark, which we-will 
not claim as original, there are some men 
who.can do what other men cannot do. 
* The two hundred ‘and fifty pages of 
original matter in this book.seem tobe in- 
tended in part to bring international law to 
the log cabins and worksbops of the Amer- 
‘fean people, as Cicero says that. Socrates 
‘called down philosophy out of Heaven, gave 
dite place in cities, and even introduced. it 
dnto houses. We have no objection to this, 
ifit isdone with skill. Buta good deal of 
the condiment with which the author sea- 
sons his main subject may be called mere 
‘Dosh. Thus ‘we have a maguiloquent ac- 
count of Mr.'Jacob Staempfii’s going into 
the country to cram-upon the ‘‘ cases” pre- 
sented by the two governments: 


“As you sail up the Lake ef Thun toward 
Unterseen or Interlaken, you note on the left 
the precipitous mountain-side of Beatenberg. 
Here, high up in a rural hamlet, hidden 
among the trees, with the beautiful lakes of 
Thun and Brienz at his feet, . . . in 
those balmy Alpine days when spring is 
Fomsing into summer, and. all-earth is a para- 

of verdure and animation—here Mr. 
i secluded himself,”:etc. (P. 83.) 


And in another place he thus meets an in- 
sinuation that this same very respectable 
_Rentleman was, as being an inland Swiss, 
_ Unused to form an opinion on maritime.af- 
‘fairs, and unfit to sit on 4, tribunal where 
ala on the sea were the quéstion at 





“Our own temporary act of 1888, which 
~comprehends vehicles [on land] and vessels 
» fon water] in the same clause of criminality, 
8 ‘complete answer. to those! English- 
, men who have superficially assumed that, 
Veedhse “Switzerland is not 2 maritime 
Pvt - ives agro of awe not 
Som petently ge the case of the “Ata- 
“bama’ or the “Florida.’” (P. 82.) ee 

To which we beg leave to append another 
-Wimilar argument—that, because Homer or 
“somebody else calls ships the horses of the 
~#ea;-and because ships and horses can both 
— away, therefore a racing gentleman can 
Iuilze on the escape of the“Alabama.” ‘That 
canis PtLeT or Wasmrncron ; ite Negotiation, Exe- 
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| and fitted for his work at Geneva we do not 
question; but we should pray, if. we were 
he, not to fall again into American bands. 

The same picture-painting accompanies us 
as we are introduced successively to the 
place of the Court of Arbitration an4 to the 
members. He says: 

‘Switzerland, at the same time that‘it is 
the land of hospitality, inviting the fre- 
quentation of all the world by ts pictur- 
) esque scenery, the beauty and sublimity of 
its. lakes and mountains, is also the land 
of neutrality par excellence. In no. other 
country was it possible to avoid all invidi- 
ous local suspicion, and to be exempt from 
any possible political influence foreign to the 
objects of the arbitration, The selection 
was peculiarly agreeable to the United States, 
by reason of the striking similarity between 
our institutions and-these-of Switzerland.” 

Is not Mr. Cushing. perfectly aware that 
the neutrality of Switzerland is, in fact, an 
abnegation of part of its own sovereignty— 
that it can neither go to war with other 
states or suffer their armies to cross its ter- 
ritory? Why compare it with the United 
States? And does he really think that the 
court: would have been disturbed. ‘‘ by invid- 
ious local suspicion” in Frauce, or Germa- 
ny, or even in England? Were the British 
High Commissioners so disturbed at Wash- 
ington? When, again, he says. that Switz- 
erland was an agreeable country for the 
United Statesin which to hold their meet- 
ings, on account of similarity of institu 
tions; does he-notsee. that he implies tat, 
as far as the place of meeting goes, they had 
the advantage? But. in truth, all this is 
mere talk. ‘Neither the court nor the counsel 
would have been put under any ban or sub- 
jected to any annoyance in any part of the 
civilized world.. They were engaged in the 
most innocent business imaginable. We can 
assure Mr. Cushivg that not a dog would 
have wagged his tongue against him or any 
one concerned in the arbitration. 

Passing by his pictures of the other dis- 
tinguished: gentlemen composing the court, 
we come to what he says of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. He is the dée noir of the book; 
andhe or his caricature is hunted through 
it—even after Sir Alexander “snatcbed up 
his hat, rushed to the door,and disappeared” 
—with such pertinacity that thé reader who 
does not laugh by and by-takes the side of 
the poor judge against the author. Mr.. 
Cushing should have remembered Pope’s 
description of Vice; for he makes us so fa- 
thilfar'with the face of his monster: that 
there is danger that ‘we miay fifst endttre, 
then pity, then embrace.” ~He altogether 
overdraws in his picture of this object‘of his 
especial dislike: and colors him with ink. 
He begins with ‘Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
defense of Lord Palmerston in the affair of 
David Pacifico, which he regards’ as dis- 
graceful; then speaks of him as “placing 
his lance at the service of his chief, ‘regard- 
less‘of the merits of the cause”; then depre- 
ciates his ‘literary ‘essays,.liis“cotuct asa 
dawyer, his ability and bearing as a judge, 
and charges: him’ with ‘* confused thought, 
equivocation|in Miatters* oflaw, tendency 
to declamation denunciatory of adversary 
opinions,” which were apparent at. home 
and “reappeared in more vivid colors'at Gene- 
va.” He attacks him as a gentleman_ where 
he says:that Mr. Staempfli-is:‘ habituated to 
breathe the air of that ‘climate” of ‘the 
impartiality .of a jurist and the: delicate 
honor of a gentleman,’ which was not the 
‘climate ’ of the British arbitrator.” When 
he comes to speak of the reasons which this 
arbitrator gives for his dissent from the 
opinion of the majority in the court, he. is 
still more-violent in his expressions. ‘‘ He 
shoots off into epithets of mere ° vituper- 
ation.” He ‘‘ puts together a mass of angry, 
| irrelevant, confused, and contradictory dec- 
lamation against the American Government 
and denunciation of its‘agent and ‘counsel.” 
“If we” [the American counsel], ‘he! says, 
** had been -barristers in his own court, it 
would have been an example of judicial | in- 
decency; to parallel which it would be nec- 
essary to go back to the days of infamous 
judges like Jeffreys and Scroggs.” 

But enough.of this. . We will say nothing 
in defense of ‘Mr. ‘Oushihg’s victim. He 
may have been very, provoking and un- 
courteous in the ‘court ;-he ‘may have pre- 
sented his ‘‘reasons for dissenting” from ‘the 
judgments of the other~ arbitrators in’ an 
irregular tianné? at the‘end; he may have 
crammed,’ as Mr. Cushing says, misstated 
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and.misapprehended; may haye treated the || Wheaton in support of what we say. But 


American counsel with disrespect; and yet 
this same hot-tempered man, this advo- 


cate in the shape of a judge, says, at the 
close of his “reasons,” that he trusts “‘ the 
United States will see in the consent of Great 
Britain to submit these claims to peaceful 
arbitration an honest desire to atone for any 
past errors or omissions which an impartial 
judgment might find to have existed.” We 
have these “reasons” before us, as published 
in the supplement to the London Gazelle of 
September 24th, 1872. Their great fault is 
their great, their enormous length. They are 
half as long again as the American “case.” 
They are longer by much than Wheaton’s 
elements of international law. Such being 
their intolerable prolixity, few will read 
them. We rejoice to be able to say that we 
have not so wasted our hours and days; 
whileat the same time we have found, in 
looking over them, much that is good and 
littleill temper. Mr.‘Cushing, we gather, bas 
read them through. We can partly forgive 
his ebullitions of spleen and dislike after such 
a penance. But, seriously, is it not very un- 
worthy of a gentleman of high standing, of 
one admitted to some of the meetings of the 
arbitrators and sustaining a kind of confi- 
dential relation toward this head of an En- 
glish court, to vituperate him so unsparing- 
ly, as if the book were written to “let off the 
steam of wrath”? Was this wise? Was 
it honorable for a public personage? Is 
it not a thing for the country to lament and 
to regret? Would it not rather have suited 
an irresponsible reporter for the press than 
the aged counselor in the most serious case 
submitted to arbitration in modern times? 

Our remarks have been made, hitherto, 
rather upon the frosting and the:.spice. of the 
cake. ‘When we come to the material, we 
find little to censure or to commend. Mr. 
Cushing finds fault with Mr. Pradier-Foderé 
for representing arbitration to be rare in 
modern times. But that author is perfectly 
right, if by modern times we mean the last 
two hundred years. For forty or more years 
they have been coming into use again; but 
De Martens and Klitber also notice: their in- 
frequency up to the times when they wrote, 
or 1820 and 1830, as compared with: the 
early period of European diplomacy. ~-He 
seems to censure the Tribunal at Geneva for 
their doctrine that the losses, which our 
“ case,” following the Protocol of the Treaty 
of Wasbington, treats as other than direct, 
ought not to be taken into. account by them. 
Reviewing the opinions of the arbitrators, 
he thinks, in the absence of any. expression 
of opinion on’ their part, that they meant ‘to 
exclude such claims as mere ‘‘ injuries done 
to the belligerent in his political capacity as 
a nation,” and thus “in effect relegated that 
question to the unexplored ficld of the dis- 
cretion of sovereign states”; an expression 
the meaning of which-we have not_thor- 
oughly explored. If he disagrees with the 
decision of the. Tribunal ‘in. this particular, 
we think he has:good reason for his opinion. 
The class of what the Protocol calls indirect 
injuries cannot, as a class, be wholly set 
aside, as the Tribunal has done. We agree 
with Mr. Cushing in disliking ‘the word in- 
direct as applied ‘to injuries or damages. 
Remote or consequential would have been 
better. 

In what may be called an appendix our 
author discusses the question of the north- 
western boundary; but, after giving some 
account of previous negotiations, when he 
comes to the point:whether the treaty of 1846 
meant to draw the boundary line through 
the Canal de Haro or the Strait of Rosario, 
he dismisses the subject by saying that the 
former was undoubtedly intended. The 
requisite testimony may be found in Mr. 
Bancroft’s memorial. 

This.is followed by a chapter on the fish- 
eries, in. which he expresses the decided 


. opinion that the:fishery ,privileges. granted 


by Great Britain to the United States at the 
recognition of our independence were not 
put an end to by the War of 1812-1816. 
He quotes a single author—Calvo, a South 
American—for the doctrine that war does not 
put an end to treaty stipulations unless 
express meption of such termination is 
made in a new treaty. But he is, no 
doubt, well aware that the stream of opin- 
ion is; on the whole, upon the other side— 
certain articles of , treaties. which in their 


;own nature imply. perpetuity being excep- 


tions. © It is::enough» to refer to Kent and 


there was little need of making mention cf 
this point, which came up after the Treaty 
of Ghent, sinée in the treaty of 1818 the 
United States renounced forever the liberty 
of fishing, curing, etc., in certain places; 
and Great Britain conceded forever the lib- 
erty of fishing in certain other places. So 
that, if the Treaty of Washington or any 
other hereafter should be abrogated, thesé 
perpetual clauses will stand. 

The grand finale of Mr. Cushing's book is 
the ultimate absorption or comprehension 
of British America in the confederation of 
the United States. “Not one of her days 
of victory,” says he, “can equal that of the 
day when Great Britain, not less proud of 
us, ‘the fairest of her daughters,’ than of 
herself, shall extend the right hand of wel- 
come and affection to United America.” If 
this is predestined, prophecy and brag can 
only delay it; and we respectfully give our 
advice to all whom it may concern to let it 
come as silently as possible. 





THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


Harper's Monthly is, for the most part, a 
thoroughly enjoyable number. Of no little 
interest to the thousands of its readers who 
are to visit the great Exposition this summer 
will be Moncure D. Conway’s article on 
“Vienna.” Let the tourist who has that 
magnificent city in prospect follow Mr. Con- 
way’s advice to read of its history and tradi- 
tions beforehand, “ sure that when he reaches 
the congenial atmosphere and skies they will 
spring up and bear rare fruits of thought.” 
Harriet Prescott Spofford has a brilliant 
story about ‘‘ The Beautiful Miss Vavasour” 
and the young, rich, and altogether lovely 
Roger McDevitt, who “had come to regard 
the world as one huge conspiracy to marry 
him.” The story has exquisite touches of 
the poetry of words. Read this list of flowers 
in a saloon: ‘Camellias and violets and 
pansies and moss, and such roses as only 
bloom shut in betweén the hills and bathed 
in the wet winds of the’ Potomac. But she 
was the loveliest flower of all, so blossom- 
soft and fair in her draperies of snowy net, 
skirt over skirt, like the folds ofa cloud.” 
And when, in the supper-room, McDevitt, 
penniless, confesses in one breath his love and 
his ruined fortunes, her answer is perfect art. 
“Very well,” said she, coolly. “In that 
case I suppose this is the last ice we shall 
ever eat with gold spoons.” If Mrs. Spofford 
could omit the glare of romantic exaggera- 
tion from her pictures, the touches of poetry 
that she gives would count for tenfold more 
than they do. There is an interesting article 
about ‘‘ Antoine Wiertz,” a Belgian painter 
of a wild genius, not dissimilar to that of the 
English William Blake; and who would 
have been famous, according to Mr. Wirt 
Sikes, if he had condescended to sell his 
pictures. There are the usual serials, and 
we had almost said the usual illustrated 
articles; and there is a touching poem by 
H. R. Hudson, called ‘‘The Newsboy’s 
Debt.” Somebody who withholds his name 
from an essay on “International Copy- 
right” proves quite conclusively that it is 
all wrong and quixotic to attempt any plan 
for the protection of foreign authors in the 
American market. In this number we miss 
the inimitable pen of Mr, Curtis, and have 
not reveled in the mild platitudes of his 
successor in the ‘‘ Easy Chair.” 

The Atlantic continues its various. seria} 
papers. Mr. Parton is entertaining in ** The 
Presidential Campaign of 1796.” Robert 
Dale Owen’s chapter of autobiography 
describes the golden time of ‘‘ Emanuel von 
Fellenberg and his Self-governing College,” 
in charming passages, which we commend 
to all our readers. A fair Utopia wouldseem 
to have been established for a few years in 
that sunoy corner of Switzerland of which 
Mr. Owen writes. A culminating point of in- 
terest is reached in the ingenious story ot 
Mr: Howells, “A Chance Acquaintance’— 
Mr. Arbuton having proposed marriage to 
Kitty Ellison, and that young lady being 
left for ‘the present with the proposal 
under consideration. The Bostonians are 
pleasantly satirized in this number of the 
story. Mr: 8..R. Reed contributes a useful 
article upon ‘Specie Resumption”; Mr. 
John A: Coleman, who is already endeared 
to those who believe in the traveler’s rights 
as against the railway companies, tells us 








more about ‘‘ My Railroad Fight in and out 
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of Court”; Mrs, Celia Thaxter tells in 
poetical prose the story that she has told so 
poetically in verse—that of her own “‘ Child 
Life at the Isle of Shoals,” and readers who 
will compare the two versions from the 
same. hand will find the same thought, feel- 
ing, incident, and even the same pbrases 
and forms of expression in both. With Mrs. 
Thaxter versification is apparently a mere 
raatter of detail. _ Of poetry.in form we have 
Mr, Longfellow’s ‘‘ Seanderbeg” ; M. A. T.’s 

“Legend”; and a sonnet eulogy of Henry 
Howard Brownell, our poet. of the war, by 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich; besides. other pieces of 
more or less merit. In the editorial depart- 
ment the best thing is the review of Bas- 
tian on the ‘“ Beginnings of Life.” 

Maria Oakey has set all the readers o! 
Scribner's to puzzling over her illustrated 
poem, ‘‘The Pine Tree,” which begins a 
new number and a new volume, which has 
been brought to us more than once already 
with the question, ‘‘ What does it mean?” 
The sorrows of the sprite of the wind are 
expressed. in language that is, to be sure, 
somewhat orphic; but both the poem and 
the, picture are striking, the latter in spite 
of some questionable perspective. It is 
something to get out of the mt, of the mag- 
azine style; and this is done thoroughly in 
this curious little contribution. A good ar- 
ticle by Albert Rhodes teJis about Gavarni 
and ‘‘Joseph Prudbomme”; but the best 
thing in the pumber, to our thinking, is Mr. 
Stedman’s admirable critical essay upon 
Walter Savage Landor. Henry M. Stanley 
givesan account of ‘‘Four Great African 
Travelers,’ which derives an unexpected 
interest in connection with the recent re- 
port of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker’s death 
in the beart of Africa. There are, anony- 
mous essays on Civil Service Reform and 
on ‘‘The Insanity of Cain”; the latter a 
very amusing bit of satirical humor, and, 
like Miss Oakey’s poem, quite out of the 
ordinary line of magazine writing. We 
have our shrewd . suspicions that it was 
written by a certain young New York pub- 
lisher, whose anonymousness, however, we 
must respect. Of stories we have ‘‘ Mrs. 
Winthrop’s Revenge,” by Mr. E, A. Walker; 
and there is more of ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle” 
and of ‘‘The Elder's Wife.” Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English has a poem called ‘‘ Blown 
Up,” which is conceived, like so much else 
that he writes, in a striking dramatic vein. 
We would call notice to the curious ‘‘ Jap- 
anese Pictures of American Life,” on the 
last page of this good number. 

In the Galazy Mr. McCarthy writes about 
“The National Assembly at Versailles.” Mr. 
De Forest's excellent story, “ The Wetherel 
Affair,” goes on, and so does Mrs. Edwards’s 
“Vagabond Heroine’; Mr. Gideon Welles 
describes ‘‘The Capture and Release of 
Mason and Slidell,” in an article of consider- 
able interest; and Mr. John Bigelow tells us 
in another historical essay, called ‘‘ Our 
First Centennial,” about the way in which 
England, in 1772,:“had already lost her 
colonies” in North America. ‘‘ Vieux Mous- 
tache” contributes.a little story, rather in- 
geniously done, telling how he was once 
“ En Rapport on.the Rails” with a very nice 
old gentleman who, in the midst of a placid 
discussion, robbed him of a hunting watch 
and $93.75 in currency. Lir. J. H. Browne 
writes about “ Women as Workers”; and 
Carl Benson favors us with some more of his 
admirable ‘‘ Casual Cogitations,” which are 
among the best things the Galazy gets hold 
of. .We subscribe to most of his notions 
about criticism. There is the usual amount 
and quality of verses, rhymed and other, 
and of editorial department work. 

Lippincott’s presents attractive illustrated 
papers.on ‘‘ The Roumi in Kabylia,” ‘‘ Our 
House on the Tyrol,” “ Wilmington and its 
Industries,”.and the ‘‘ Philadelphia Zoolog- 
ical Gardens.” Mr. A. A. Quterbridge’s 
account. of ‘‘ Cricket in America” isto us 
the most readable of several readable articles 
in this number, others of which are “Sal- 
mon Fisheries in Canada” and. the depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Monthly Gossip.” We have seen, 
however, better numbers of Zippincott’s than 
the present one, 

In Old and New, which:is to us an ever 
attractive. magazine, Dr. Hale’s article on 
the Revision of the Bible ig one of the best 
things. At is written apropos of the work 
upon tnat subject that has recently been re- 
published by the Harpers. Miss. Emily 
Faith4al] gives ‘‘ A Liberal’s View of English 
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Loyalty,” and ‘concludes by saying: The . 


evils I have seen in connection with a pres- 
idential campaign in America send me back 
to my own Jand with an increased amount 
of patience with our monarchical form of 
government.” In “The Examiner” Mr. 
Hale writes well about translators and trans- 
lations; and there are other good papers, 
which we have not space to mention. 

Four monthly numbers of The Chrono- 
type have reached us in due succession, and 
We renew the occasion to commend this 
pretty magazine to all who may be interest- 
ed in genealogical studies. Another new 
magazine is The Practical Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Osgoods, and intended to be of 
special service to artisans and inventors. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


‘* Aw old-fashioned Unitarian,” as he calls 
himself, has written an anonymous Autobiogra- 
phy, in which, he tells asad story— that of 
the life of a clergyman with a small salary anda 
large family. To these things, which in combi- 
nation are tribulation, he added the habit of 
preaching what his people did not like to hear. 
Having moved twenty-nine times during the 
first thirty years of his ministry, and we do not 
know how often since, he’ speaks from a bitter 
experience of struggle, unrest, and disappoint- 
ment, through all of which he seems to. have 
kept up the firmest resolve to suit himself rather 
than his public—an excellent resolve in the 
right place. But he had the misfortune to rep- 
resent the minority of a minority in a commun- 
ity where outward success, at least, comes from 
the majority. Such a man must accept life as a 
continued and precarious struggle for exist- 
ence; yet the purity of motive, the aspira- 
tion that everywhere manifest themselves 
in this book command our. respect; and 
make us wish very sincerely that such devotion 
as that which the writer appears to have pos- 
sessed were more common among us. One suffi- 
ciently obvious criticism upon his own career 
our author seems not to have made for himself. 
However, it was made for him one Sunday by a 
“ distinguished lawyer,” a stranger to him, 
with whom he dined after church. This intel- 
ligent layman, who had evidently read Mal- 
thus’s great book upon population, spoke as fol- 
lows: “ Aman hasa right to sacrifice himself 
to any extent he chooses; but he has no right 
to sacrifice his wife and children. No man 
who is fit for our ministry at the present time 
ought to marry unless he is rich, marries a 
rich wife, or has some commanding intellect- 
ual, or social position, which will secure his in- 
dependence.” “Here was something to con- 
sider,” adds our author; but, as his family al- 
ready numbered nine, it was too late for action. 
A sadder story than this we seidom read. Yet 
its sadness is not so much in the trials of the 
author and of his family as in the conclusions 
which he reaches... ‘I found that real truth in 
religion was the very thing that most people 
did not want and were determined not to have. 
: I preached ‘as unto wise men.’ . 

It wasa mistake. . . . Idid not know then 
that indefiniteness was as important in relig. 
ion as in politics.» We suspect, however, that 
our author had his own share of dogmatism 
and irritability; else, with the mental vigor 
that he shows in this book, he would have got 
along better in the world than he says he did. 
The work is reprinted from the columns of Zhe 
Religious Magaziae. (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) 

....High on Injunctions is a comprehensive 

and exhaustive treatise on the laws of injunc- 
tion, by James L. High, of the Chicago Bar, 
published by Callaghan & Co., law booksellers 
and publishers, No. 161 Clark street, Chicago, 
Tl. The work is an octavo volume, embracing 
twenty-two chapters and extending through 
six hundred and forty-two pages. Each chapter 
is prefaced by an analytical table of its con- 
tents, and at the end of the volume is a copious 
index, both of which make it easy to find the 
section that refers to any particular subject. 
Mr. High’s treatise is not a tissue of specula- 
tions upon what the law of injunction ought to 
be; but, rather, an orderly and scientific state- 
ment of -what the law is, as determined by 
the equity practice of English and American 
courts. Forthis purpose he has searched the 
reports of cases decided, and given the results in 
a classified form, with references to these cases 
and an ample array of foot notes containing the 
precise language of the courts. To the profes- 
sional practitioner, to the literal gentleman in- 
terested in questions of jurisprudence, and to 
the journalist who may have occasion to discuss 
equity reliefs at the bar of public opinion the 
treatise of Mr. High will be a valuable help. 

.... The American Grainers’ Hand Book is a 
well-prepared treatise ‘‘on the art of imitating 
colored and fancy woods; with examples and 
illustrations, both in oil and distemper.” It is 
written in such a spirit of thoroughness, it so 
strenuously recommends the most honest 
work and the best: materials, that we believe 
Mr. Ruskin himself would praise this little 
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treatise, overlooking the merely imitative result 
proposed by wood-graining, and consenting to 
regard it, as the writer of the book evidently 
does, as an art worthy in itself. The colored 
illustrations are good, and altogether the book 
is the best of the kind that we have seen... (N, 
Y.: John W. Masury & Son.) 


.-Prof. Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping is ‘‘ a 
new exposition of the Theory and Practice of 
Double Entry Bookkeeping, based on Value as 
being of two primary classes, Commercial and 
Ideal, and reducing all their exchanges to nine 
equations and thirteen results.” The distinc- 
tions and definitions of the work are elaborate, 
and show large familiarity with economical 
studies, and there can be no doubt that they 


tend to simplify the mazes of the intricate 


science of book-keeping. We commend the 
work cordially to a keepers of accounts. 


(A. 8. Barnes & Co 
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nm, Mass. 





Companion. PERRY, MASON &CO., 


100 YEAR ALMANAC.—Price 50 Cents. 
Send for it. GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass, 


HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS in Popoular Science. 25 
ets. per part, $2.50 per year. ESTES & LAURLAT, Boston. 


2,000 SUNDAY-SCHUOL Rooke —For list 
tend to 0. T. EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York 


$1.50.-_THE NURSERY.—A Mon mthly Magazine 


for younzest readers. fupertly, Tilustrated. Sen Pp 
for a sample number. is the time to subscribe. 


0 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WELCOME, 


By J. M. KREFFER, 
{s just issned and is beyond doubt the finest collection of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
ever presented to the public. 
Specimen copies in paper covers sent to any address on 
Teceipt of 3 cents. Specimen pages free. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Tue Tripute oF emer 


A New Collection: of Hymns il Tunes for 
Public. and Social Worshi 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
“he Family Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the agen Cirele, and the Sunday- 























: “mee oath the persoval supervision and direction of 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 
whose cationic and successful labors in behalf of true 
known. Eminent authorities com- 


» dine in proneuncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EXISTENCE! 


tg Risa handsome octavo of 353 pages. ages. containing mel- 


And 727 bymns, and is presén 
as the most complete collection of sacred m 


A PSALTER, 


ion 





is also published separately in boards 
“without t Paalter, sats sity ih pone tad ah 


Man edition. 2b; 4100 per hundred. Sample copy 


© ,) containing selections from the Psalms of or. for 
Ow eats reading in ie tn ne edi. 





L moat S14 free to any address, 


. M. BH. SARGENT, 
‘ Cong’t. Publishing Society, Boston, Mass, 











BRIGHTEST AND BEST!! 
Royal Diadem. 


THs collection of New ar il jig Songs, 
by Rev. Ros’r Lowg and W. Howarp Doane, will be 


Ready April 21st. 


The confidence with which the public o regard this, fo forth- 
coming work, by the popular authors of ”? is 
best attested by the fact that 


Over 80,000 Copies of 
“Royal Diadem” 


have been Sold in ddvance of Publication, 


present indications it is altogether prob- 
ible ther at least 100,000 copies will be sold peleie the 

If you Ay my a new Sunday-school Song 
Book, do not fail to wait for 


“ROYAL DIADEM.” 


It will be the best work ever issued, handsomely printed 
on pated Se 160 pages, at the old popular price—35 
cents re 


$30 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 


[One Copy,in Paper Cover, sent on rece pt af 
25 Cente, when ready. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
New York and Chicago. 


STAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
* * * * * 
DITSON & CO. offer the following resumé of 
prominent books th shares 


STANDARD, a Price, $1.50. 


Emerson & Patmer's Famous New Church Music Book. 
Sells finely. 


CHEERFUL VOICES, 0 cents. 


L. O. Emerson’s epee new School Song Book. All 
the wesadaar will = 


SPARKLING ‘RUBIES, | 35 cents. 


One of the nye of bright Sunday. school : Books. 
* 


CLARKE'S, gly $2.50. 


The moet with known and ‘el of a Reed Organ 
a m 


-” $2.50, $3, $4. 








STRAUSS, 


The Gems or seins has had an unprecedented sale. 
Get one for Summer Playing. 


* x * * * 
Either hook sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


SUNSHINE. 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
BY P. P. BLISS, 
Fer 1873, Now Ready. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday- 
school, 


SUNSHINE 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
INTENSE MELODIES! 
Responsive Scripture readings, with many songs, 
Illustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting ! 
A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,”’ for family worship and 


prayer. -meeting. A few pages of practice and pieces suit- 
able for Saturday atternoen and concert occa- 





sions. 
Price, Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60. 
A single specimen copy of 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


111 ands KET ST. & ow ’ YORK. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, were: 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 














=} and printing Cardo, Cellar ope mys 






; cinating od 4. ruler rand 
Bi rses sa cece 
wanted. all ary her too: ia Kilby St, Boston. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co.,; 60! 





Lan 
Photographic | ; 





BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUEK 


AM. 
aon fora a, oO} pM Le 


PRINTERS, containing Directions for the Selec- 
tion of Type; Setting and Distribut 
Making Rollers; Printing in Colors; Electro. 
typing and Stereotyping, etc., etc. —Iiustrated. 

R.. Fe athe mail, all port paid. Ad eae 


ton, or re aor en New York. 
EDUCATION. 


A LADY who for three years had charge of a large 
French Department in a College wishes a similar position 
for next year. Address LANGUAGE, P-O. Box S445 
New York. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School is o; to of all d f ions. 
aid is afforded poe who re ; and 
deserving. The next academic year will begin Sept. 26th. 


Farther information be lication t 
ate D.D., emer “5. ¥ 7 OU UNG, bam 
























HOOL F!URN 


S' CHURCH. .& HALL SE ce RE 


MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO. N.Y. 











FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
Five eo courses for ladies or gentlemen. Boring 
furnished — fuel, washing, ——_ common Foglah 





branches, §@™ 15 ent. discount to children 
men. ‘Address JOS. E. KIN KING, Fort Saward. N. y. 


Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A, RICK, Principal. DARIEN, CT. 
CALenpar For 1873-4.—Fall Term epee Sse pa, 
1873; Winter Term b 
begins March 26th, a Par 


TEACHERS wanting ee next session see 
“American School i oe App. Form. Demand f 
teachers now good. W. Schermerhorn, 1 4 Bond st. ¥ 


Highland PR oy house: Worcester, 
Maas., fits Common and fic Pursuits, 
its ou superior merits abel in Circular. C. 8B. MeTca.r. 


PENNINGTON TASTIT TE, Pennin N. 
Terms reasonable, Address re LASHER LN 

















NGLISH, FRENCH. AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND Dav aes 0 ine Yor . 
idence, R. 1. Address Mas NeW. wD MUNN Principal” 





cROARDING SCHOOL. First Ci 
logue. A. B. WIGGIN, Neseau, Rens. Co say . 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton. 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 
Une he Suara at 
Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 





Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY Ps 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 
The Celebrated 


Estey Cottare ONEaLS |x 


test and best i ements. Everything that is 

d 1, The Teadin x in ts in 

a8 sn nove a emp 2 lew ig — 
ESTABLISHED (846. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 

$100 cash for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 
organs. Warranted, ete., very best. $275 cash for 7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos. 


WILLIAM A. POND @ Co., 
No. 547 Broadway N. Y. 











CHICKERING 
PIANO-FORTES 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
fall description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST., New York. 
854 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our. Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, becanse they surpass all others 
in 

















Tone, Finish, and Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS. 


stvie ot of Anh, supliciyy of constraclion, and. dara. 
“Also, MELODEONS in vafious styles and unequaled 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


CHAMPERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
ite for information, Circulars, and Price. 
pease unlimited andl satisfaction guaranteed 
by our “Spzcran Sare Orrer.”” Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Ne. 101 Fourth Avenue. 


A GREAT OFFER 2 MAY !! 


HORACE WATERS & PON, 
451 Broa: wey, N, 
Fill dispose of 100 PIANOS ELODEONS, Bareka and 
ORGANS, of first-class makers, including Wa 

aa EXTREMELY LOW — FoR nse, oes ~rHis 

New Toetave P ANOS, modern 
Xi r $275 cash, THE WATERS CONCERT PAR. 
yes nGANs are the most beautiful in style ard per- 
Prices at bargams for cash, 





















You ask WHY we can sell Yirst 
7 Octave Piauos for 6290 ? 
e answer—1t costs less than $300 







Oo make any Piano soid 
: through Agents ail of whom maks 
me (OO We have 


Bankers, ‘Mérchanta, 
bad using our Pianos, 
ease state where fou saw 


&. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 










THE LOST PICTURE) 


BY MINNA MYRTLE MILLER, 








Ir was but a little dreamy face— 
There’s many and many another one— 


With a lovely pose and charming grace, 
And yet there is none that is like it, none. 


Whose may find it with eareless eyes,, 
’Tis not a shadow, a piece of art, 
But something-te leok at, love, and prize, 
And press to your lips and hold to your heart. 


Long and lovingly you must gaze, 
And fancy the pure lips speak to you ; 
Fancy the saint-like eyelids raise 
And the sweet eyes look you.through and 
through. 


Let your soul be filled with questionings sad, 
And say, Is it best that she quit her play, 

And wonder and wait and be never glad, 
Calling me, calling me day by day? 


Or is it best that she lift her eyes, 
Confiding to those who are in my place, 
That she smile clear-eyed on the sunny skies 
And laugh and sing and forget my face? 


What if, under Sorrow’s sorcery, 
Witching my idols day by day, 

On a wide and silent forgetful sea 
My darling’s features should drift away? 


What if, when I seek her with bounding sigh, 
I shall find her not in the haunts of yore, 
And a little specter with mournful eyes 
Shall stand in her place forevermore ? 


Let your tortured fancy have wildest scope, 
Until it seems that your heart must break, 

And then with a quick and a sudden hope 
Say, It is all for her dear sake. 


There’s many a pieture under the sun 
With meek sad face and tresses bright ; 
And yet for me there is only one, 
And that—I lost it yesternight. 





BRONZES. 


BY FANCHON. 








From the beginning of history it has hap- 
penéd that the ethereal flower of imagination 
produces the mst solid fruit. 

The poem, the engraved gem, the poetic 
image substantiated in color, or marble, or 
bronze outlive races and nations. Works 
of art are the only fruitage whose ripeness 
Time does not despoil:and that drops to the 
lips of to-day the flavor of antiquity. 

One of the most interesting of these-trans- 
missive modes is the imagery of metal, par- 
ticularly of that composite metal, itself a 
production of art, which from its olive hue, 
“ bruno,” has been called bronze. 

So significant, indeed, is the record of the 
past conveyed through this enduring medium 
that the ‘‘ Bronze Age” is established as one 
of the marked divisions of prehistoric eras. 
Weapons of battle and “cutting instru- 
ments of all kinds” were at that remote 
period ‘the materialistic achieveméits of 
bronze. Art was then, very evidently, in 
the rude hands of savages, whose aspirations 
knew no aim beyond the gratification of 
appetites’ and anime! ‘passions. 

Later bronze appears ~in~ medals and 
“ moneta,” in the sacred utensils of temples, 
in elaborate armorand statuesque portraiture, 


and its changing ministry and representation: 


mark the decades of ancient history and early 
modern with a fidelity that in our day is 
hardly exceeded bythe precision of .photog- 
raphy and the energy of print. 

A time-defying substance, compounded of 
metals chemically allied, that in a fused state 
flowed easily into molds, was invented by 
the Phenicians. An improvement upon this 
primitive mixture ‘was made in Egypt, per- 
fecting its quality of hardness. By the time 
of Alexander the Great bronze had been 
adopted by fine art and -had reached the 
hight of renown. Six hundred works were 
ordered by Alexander of his favorite artist, 
Lysippus. Many of ; these bronzés’ were 
afterward, by command of ‘Nero, who 
wished to touch all somber ‘things’ into: ex- 
citing if not destructive flame, brilliantly 
gilded. « Among them was the image of’ the 
patron of their accomplishment, the famous 
statue of Alexander. 

From first to last the material of bfonze— 
that is, its ingrediential material—has differed 
but slightly. ‘The basis is copper, and the 
alloys -are tin, lead, zinc, silver, ‘and’ gold. 
Of late, I am told, Parisian artists add, with 





alumiaum. 

Differences between the bronzes of an- 
tiquity, the English bell-metal, the speculum 
metal of reflecting telescopes, French, Fior- 
entine, and Oriental bronze consist chiefly 
in the proportions ef combination. The 
secret of some of the earlier combinations 
has not been penetrated by moderns. It is 
to this mystery of “lost art” that the an- 
tique bronze of Japan owes its exceeding 
costliness; The somber, rich, and precious 
depth of tint admired in the ancient temple 
vases of Japan is absolutely inimitable, and 
their beauty hardly needs the enhancement 
of the inlaid gold and silver with which they 
are frequently elaborated. 

Differences in combination occasion differ- 
ences of color; and these’ colors are associ- 
ated with various eras, countries, and schools 
of art. In Athens the wonderful bronzes of 
Myron were of a pale silvery tint; the 
“candidum” of Corinth nearly white; the 
Hepatzon liver-colored,a color reproduced 
in Cinquecento bronze and in modern Flor- 
entine. 

Many technical distinctions of this kind 
known in the past exist still in name, but 
have long ‘since lost their significance. 
Vasari speaks of ‘‘ colored bronzes,” and in 
our own day the verde-antique and the 
mellowed olive hue of time are imitated by 
the use of chemical washes. There is, how- 
ever, @ perceptible charm in veritable antiq- 
uity that rapid oxydization cannot produce. 

From first to last, the process of bronze 
casting includes three methods whose dif- 
ficulties experiment and studied modifica- 
tion have gradually removed or avoid. The 
progressive order of these processes has 
been : meltisg metal into mass‘and beating 
it to shape, as the Chinese forge under the 
hammer the heated alloys of their gongs; 
hammering out figures or forming them in 
plates; and, lastly, melting the metal into a 
mold, with a core to limit its thickness. 

The casting of bronze requires great skill, 
and the larger works are usually done in 
parts. Size is not limited in this art, and 
its finest. achievements include in this re- 
spect all the intermediaryrange from the 
tablet-ring of,an Egyptian mummy to the 
baptistry gates of Ghiberti; from the Japan- 
ese butterfly poised on the eaered‘vase with 
such aerial grace that it is said actually to 
have been cast “from the life” to the 


majestic figure upholding a burning lamp 


over the sea aud striding the masts of ships 
in the proud harbor of Rhodes. _ 

The process of melting metal into a mold 
necessitates a mold made of clay and sand, 
which receives shape from an image of wax, 
or an image of.plaster coated .with wax. 
The beautiful figures of modern French 
bronze receive from'these waxen models 
that admirable texture called chairé, which 
imitates. the:luster.of, the natural flesh sur- 
face—a luster intimately associated with the 
fine lozenge-shaped reticulations of the skin. 

Antiquarians have an ample-»field for 
study in the domain of bronze. Not only 
does its moneta contribute largely tothe sug- 
gestive science of numismatics, but., special 
questions of deep interest in the history of 
our race have been answered by bronzes/ex- 
hamed from buried cities. Armor and gur- 
gical instruments found at Pompeii; bronzes 
discoveréd byuayard in"the ruins of Nine- 
veh; the lion from the palace of ‘Rlrorsabad, 
unearthed by Botta,“and'vieing in vigor with 
the Byzantine lions of Venétian St. Marks ; 
the thousand bronzes of) Rhodes and Delphi 
and Oolossus—all ‘such’ relics shayejto | the 
student -an‘interest apart from their artistic 
value. 

It is in the galleries of to-day that our 
taste is fostered for bronze. In accordance 
with a predilection of our time;through this 
medium, even morethan through marble, 
we are brought) into appreciation of the 
masters of sculpture, . And it is in~ these 
galleries and in the happy interiors that 
possess masterpieces that the taste must be 
cultivated ; for it certainly cannot be either 
enlightened or elevated’ by our monumental 
bronzes, which, with very few exceptions, 
disregard alike the graces-of beauty and 
dignity ‘of fame. HOQ" 
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Somm people are never contented. After 
baving all their limbs: broken,.their ,hpads 
eriiashed; aud their brains kneeked out, they 
will ectually go to- law and; try to get further 
damages. 


_ “THE INDEPE 


| gers “ 
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Hira. What is required for~tfanslating 
well? T answer: Four things—ability to 
write the langu into which and to in- 
terpret that from which the translation is to 
be made; an understanding of the subject 
discussed; and, fourthly, to know how to 
translate, 

Second. The possibility of translation in 
any adequate manner varies in different 
cases by this general rule: Anything whose 
substance—/. ¢., whose t! t—is the im- 
portant part of it can be adequately trans- 
ated, supposing the two languages con- 
cerned to be equally cultivated. _ But in pro- 
portion as the form in which the thoughts 
are conveyed is more and more important, 
just so much is adequate translation im- 
possible, unless between languages of the 
same characteristics, By this rule we may 
expect perfectly satisfactory translations of 
all the literature of reasoning and narrative, 
such as théology, history, biograpby, math- 
ematics, law, and medicine, natural science, 
travels, criticism and art. So we may of 
much historical fiction. But where a novel 
depends.on dialect it cannot be translated so 
as to be equivalent to the original in its new 
dress. The Low German of Reuter, for in- 
stance, can absolutely not be translated into 
English. It can only be paraphrased. Al- 
most as impracticable it would be to trans- 
late a book of French puns into English ; or 
the contrary. Take the old joke about the 
man who said he had shot thirty-three hares 
that morning; on which somebody ex- 
claimed: “Thirty-three hairs! You must 
have been firing at a wig!” Now translate 
this into French, with lapin and perruque. 
You get the following: ‘‘ Thirty-three rab- 
“bits! You must have been firing at a 
peruke!”—which is ‘not funny. But the 
case is different with such wit or humor as 
is of the thought, and not of its form merely. 
The sarcastic death-bed: jest attributed to 
Rabelais, for instance, is equally reckless 
and cuttinginany language. Whena stupid 
priest presented him the sacrament, and 
asked the dying, man_if he recognized his 
Heavenly Master: ‘‘ Yes,” he replied. ‘I J 
know him by the beast that carries him.” 
Now this contrast in translation between 
subatance and form applies. everywhere to 
the most serious and teuder poetry exactly as 
‘much -as. to jokes and sarcasms, Puns, if 
strictly verbal, are untranslatable... So are 
dialects and slangs like* Reuter’s Low Ger- 
man, Hage’s Parisian Argoét;’Scott’s Scot- 
ticisms,; or Bret Harte’s Californicisms. So 
is onoma' fa in poetry—such as Virgil’s 
Quadrupedante line and the like. You can- 
not translate a.sound into.a Janguage which 
has not it. ..‘‘ Brekekekex,. koaz, koaz,”. is 
Aristophanic for frog-talk. You can trans- 
literate it into. English; but, if you try to 
translate it, you get ‘‘ croak, croak.” which 
is not a competent rendering. No more can 
you translate ‘‘Bang!” into Greek. Nor 
could you one single bit better translate 
Poe’s ‘‘ Bells” or Hood’s *‘ Evening is come, 
and from the dark park hark,” and so on, 
into Latin or French. What ridiculous work 
you would make with “ Le son des cloches, 

, cloches!” O will not render e short. 
As well paint in bluea copy of a red picture. 
In fact, the more poetical a poem the less 
can it-be translated, «A translated poem is a 
boiled strawberry. The effeotof poetry de- 
pends very greatly on an element in the 
sound analogous to the color in painting; 
insomuch that we can use “tone” for both. 
Goethe’s Ziegeunerlied, an “ extraordinary 
song,” as Mrs. Austin justly calls it, is an in- 
stance of the kind; and that very skillful 
and sensible translator said of it ex- 
actly what- I have been saying. She 
says: ‘‘A specimen of Goethe’s power 
over the tones of language. Because tt is so I 
cannot atiemot a translation of tt. Where so 
much depends on the sounds of words transla- 
tion can rarely answer.” 

Consider one stanza, and its strange yell- 
ing, hooting chorus: 


“Im Nebel 1, im tefsten &chnee, 
jay on Wal a ee Wintereeeke’ 
Teh hérte der Wolfe heul, 


—— aging wau wan wan ! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu !” 


Now,.English and German are so much 
alike that the difficulties are at their least: 


| .The-equivalents can almost_be made accu- 


rate, word “for ‘word iw; wild 
wood; winter night; hunger-howl; owl’s 
-sbriek. ~¥et-the German words.are-harsher, 
“and you. will'try in.vain to_expressithe sav- 
age picture-with,the softer colors of the En- 
glish .word-palette, or. the .rhythm of the 
.German iambic: words,in. English monosyl- 
lables. The refrain you must transfer sound 
for sound; and ‘even then, if you never 
heard: the noises, you will not read them 
rightly. To say “hoo!” is not erlough for 
that, last syllable. Itmust2be a long hoot; 
with rising and falling inflections, as the owl 
gives it. That was-what Goethe heard and 
would have recited: ' 
Com the different translations of Btr- 
?»with the original, for, an- 
‘other instance. ‘One is a pharapbrase, 
equally spirited and impressive, but ever so 
far away. from the. an. Another is'a 
elose-translation ;and, like some old-fash- 


awfal Dies ira. arewithout exception 
most miserable. ‘The booming, massive 












} equivalent in English, because neither 
English tes Hees agg the pve Pe yi +o 


di ition to cop 
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ing. All these translations are like trying to 
lerfegte acprent organ with -a tin whistle. | 
defy you to find English to match the heavy 
deep sounds of 


iceeseceene 
Coget omnes ante thronum,”* 

You can almost hear the earth-shaking re. 
verberation of the supernatural music, 
where are your English sounds for it? No. 
where. 

But I could preach a book-full on the sub- 
ject—a great deal better one, too, than 

ytler’s, which ran to three editions, eighty 
years ago. I could give you such capital 
illustrations of the four grades of Con. 
struing, Translation, Paraphbrase, and Imita. 
tion; such jolly instances of queer mistakes 
under some of these heads; in short such 
wonderful pile of otber people’s sense and 
nonsense! 

But dearme! I shall not convince any of 
you that you have translated ill, or that in 
declining your work I have done well. The 
founders of the State of Connecticut knew 
how obstinate the Yankees would beiin self. 
esteem about literature, as well as in every. 
thing else, when they prophetically adopted 
for a motto Qué tramstulit sustinel. Any 
who has made a translation will stick to it, 
—Old and New for May. 





MAKING PRESENTS. 


Ir certainly seems a little odd that so gen. 
eral a custom as that of making presents 
should often be as perplexing as- it is pleas- 
ant. It would seem as if, money and taste 
being taken for. granted, the task of selec. 
tion, especially in our cities, where every 
taste and almost every person can be suited, 
would be quite an easy one. Ae 

The common objects in the purcliase of 
presents are very few: we want, in the first 
place, to express regard, then to please our 
friends, and finally to avoid duplicating any- 
thing they already possess or are likely to 
receive. But the trouble is that purchaser 
too rarely put these objects definitely to 
themselves. The one fact before «them is 
that they are to select and buy a certain 
number of gifts, and from this vagueness 
arises half the trouble. 

The most evident ground of choice would 
seem to be found in the friend’s perso 
taste. There is no excuse for us if wesend 
bronzes to the young lady who cannot tell 
them from Berlin iron, but who knows gen- 





‘uine coral at a glance; nor for wasting 


books on poonte who have no time to fead, 
or rare old china on “those who think noth- 
ing better than a granite coffee-cup. A very 
little reflection will teach us to send our 
various presents where they will at least 
find appreciation. : 

But the real principle in this matter has 
not yet been here expressed. It is not 
enough to give suitable gifts, nor to avoid 
sending our coals to Newcastle. What we 
really want to express is personal associa- 
tion. If the,article is of value in itself 
lone, our friend. might. as: wel buy it for 
himself,and we make,a pauper. of .bim in 
giving it. But if it has direct reference to 
him, and if it expresses us as well as our re- 
gard, it has a value that neither money nor 
taste can otherwise give it. 

We get at this principle in the purchase of 
gifts by making them express the point of 
harmony between us. We are all many: 
sided, and choose our friends not for their 
likeness to each other, nor because they all 
suit one phase of our character. We lovetwo 
alike, although they are so dissimilar that 
they cannot agree, but each of them suits us 
in different ways. We know why we care 
for each, and so it is not difficult to’give it 
expression. .Therefore, although you and 
your friend may care for both books and 
pictures, if you talk of twenty books to one 
picture, let your gift be for his library 
shelves, not for its walls. If you go td con- 
certs together, send her music or something 
upon the subject; if he receives you in his 
laboratory, send your remembrance there; or, 
if he is always eager to show youanew 
fossil or_a curious shell, remember that 
geology and conchology each has its litera- 
ture, its rare ens. In this way our 
gifts area benefit not only to those, who 
receive them; but also to ourselves.—* 
and Soeiely,” Beribner’s for May. 
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A COCKNEY CRITIC. 


ven now mr ~ else non bone: aye 
phing us, and, course, after 

pina of A writer in, the London 
Tllustrated Review is giving a series of papers 
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the 80! 
Pantie airs of the highway. Further on, we 
how “the nominal heads of families, 
their day’s work is done, betake them- 
to their comfortable clu ” Burely, 
— must be describi London, and 
New York, where club-life is little more 


Ha 


aERERS 


a 
girl does not escape. The damsels of 
oar land “ will drink champagne with you, 
jokes with you, gossip with you, 
e cigarettes with you, nay, even flirt 
with you, but they will not marry you— 
gave upon the cold, careful considerstion of 
how you stand with your banker.” Has 
fellow been pilfering from Sardou? 
ithe New York belle,” so he goes on, 
“takes quite & business view of the marital 
relationship.” Are these statements, one 
wonders, really made of America, where, of 
places in the world, marriage is ‘the 
Feast and the least burdened with business 
jssues? If Engiand cannot keep her fools 
@t home, she can, at least, silence their 
pebble by keeping their folly out of her lit- 
erature.— Ap; 3 Journal. 
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To the Readers of The Independent: 


The season of summer travel being near 
at hand, those gentlemen who purchase acci- 
dent insurance only when they TRAVEL are 
invited to procure the yearly General Acci- 
dent Policies of the TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. The perils of 
travel by sea or land are notably illustrated 
by the wreck of the “Atlantic” and the 
recent fearful railroad disaster at Richmond 
Switch. 

Those who “don’t travel much” are re- 
spectfully informed that the TRAVELERS 
insures men of all professions and occupa- 
tions (over 18 and under 65), against death 
or disability by any of the varied accidents 
that may befall them in the lawful pursuit 
of business or recreation. In paying over 
seventeen thousand claims of policyholders, 
in sums of $5 to $10,000 each, it is a fact 
worth remembering that about sixteen thou- 
sand of the number were not aneiteate of 
travel. 


Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
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THE LOST PICTURE) 


BY MINNA MYRTLE MILLER, 


“- 








It was but.a little dreamy face— 
There’s many and many another one— 
With a lovely pose and charming grace, 
And yet there is none that is like it, none. 


Whose may find it with careless eyes,, 
*Tis not a shadow, a piece of art, 
But something-te leok at, love, and prize, 
And press to your lips and hold to your heart. 


Long and lovingly you must gaze, 
And fancy the pure lips speak to you ; 
Fancy the saint-like eyelids raise 
And the sweet eyes look you.through and 
through. 
Let your soul be filled with questionings sad, 
And say, Is it best that she quit her play, 
And wonder and wait and be never glad, 
Calling me, calling me day by day? 


Or is it best that she lift her eyes, 
Conftding to those who are in my place, 
That she smile clear-cyed on the sunny skies 
And laugh and sing and forget my face? 


What if, under Sorrow’s sorcery, 
Witching my idols day by day, 

On a wide and silent forgetful sea 
My darling’s features should drift away? 


What if, when I seek her with bounding sigh, 
I shall find her not in the haunts of yore, 
And a little specter with mournful eyes 
Shall stand in her place forevermore ? 


Let your tortured fancy have wildest scope, 
Until it seems that your heart must break, 

And then with a quick and a sudden hope 
Say, It is all for her dear sake. 


There’s many a pieture under the sun 
With meek sad face and tresses bright ; 
And yet for me there is only one, 
And that—I lost it yesternight. 





BRONZES. 


BY FANCHON. 








From the beginning of history it has hap- 
penéd that the ethereal flower of imagination 
produces the most solid fruit. 

The poem, the engraved gem, the poetic 
image substantiated in color, or marble, or 
bronze outlive races and nations. Works 
of art are the only fruitage whose ripeness 
Time does not despoiliand that drops to the 
lips of to-day the flayor of antiquity. 

One of the most interesting of these trans- 
missive modes is the imagery of metal, par- 
ticularly of that composite metal, itself a 
production of art, which from its olive hue, 
“bruno,” has been called bronze. 

So significant, indeed, is the record of the 
past conveyed through this enduring medium 
that the ‘‘ Bronze Age” is established as one 
of the marked divisions of prehistoric eras. 
Weapons of battle and “cutting instru- 
ments of all kinds” were at that remote 
period the materialistic achieveméiits of 
bronze. Art was then, very evidently, in 
the rude hands of savages, whose aspirations 
knew no aim beyond the gratification of 
appetites’ and animal passions. 

Later bronze appears ~in~ medals and 
“ moneta,” in the sacred utensils of temples, 
in elaborate armor and statuesque portraiture, 
and its changing ministry and representation 
mark the decades of ancient history and early 
modern with a fidelity that in our day is 

hardly exceeded by-the precision of .photog- 
raphy and the energy of print. 

A time-defying substance, compounded of 
metals chemically allied, that in a fused state 
flowed easily into molds, was invented by 
the Phenicians. An improvement upon this 
primitive mixture was made in Egypt, per- 
fecting its quality of hardness. By the time 
of Alexander the Great bronze had been 
adopted by fine art and-had reached the 
hight of renown. Six hundred works were 
ordered by Alexander of his favorite artist, 
Lysippus. Many of : these bronzes were 
afterward, by command of ‘Nero, who 
wished to touch all somber things’ into‘ ex- 
citing if not destructive flame, brilliantly 
gilded: Among them was the image of! the 
patron of their accomplishment, the famous 
statue of Alexander. 

From first to last the material of bfonze— 
that is, its ingrediential material—has differed 
but slightly. ‘The. basis is copper, and) the 
alloys.-are tin, lead, zinc, silver, ‘atid’ gold. 
Of late, I am told, Parisian artists add, with 


aluminum. 

Differences between the bronzes of an- 
tiquity, the English bell-metal, the speculum 
metal of reflecting telescopes, French, Flor- 
entine, and Oriental bronze consist chiefly 
in the proportions ef combination. The 
secret of some of the earlier combinations 
has not been penetrated by moderns. It is 
to this mystery of “lost art” that the: an- 
tique bronze of Japan owes its exceeding 
costliness: The somber, rich, and precious 
depth of tint admired in the ancient temple 
vases of Japan is absolutely inimitable, and 
their beauty hardly needs the enhancement 
of the inlaid gold and silver with which they 
are frequently elaborated. 

Differences in combination occasion differ- 
ences of color; and these colors are associ- 
ated with various eras, countries, and schools 
of art, In Athens the wonderful bronzes of 
Myron were cf a pale silvery tint; the 
‘*candidum”, of Coriuth nearly white; the 
Hepatzon liver-colored, a color reproduced 
in Cinquecento bronze and in modern Flor- 
entine. 

Many technical distinctions of this kind 
known in the past exist still in name, but 
have long ‘since lost their significance. 
Vasari speaks of ‘‘ colored bronzes,” and in 
our own day the verde-antique and the 
mellowed olive hue of time are imitated by 
the use of chemical washes. There is, how- 
ever, a perceptible charm in veritable antiq- 
uity that rapid oxydization cannot produce. 

From first to last, the process of bronze 
casting includes three methods whose dif- 
ficulties experiment and studied modifica- 
tion have gradually removed or avoid. The 
progressive order of these processes has 
beeh : theltiiig metal into massand beating 
it to shape, as the Chinese forge under the 
hammer the heated alloys of their gongs; 
hammering out figures or forming them in 
plates ; and, lastly, melting the metal into a 
mold, with a core to limit its thickness. 

The casting of bronze requires great skill, 
and the larger works are usually done in 
parts. Size is not limited in this art, and 
its finest achievements include in this re- 
spect all the intermediaryrange from the 
tablet-ring of an Egyptian mummy to the 
baptistry gates of Ghiberti; from the Japan- 
ese butterfly poised on the sacred’ vase with 
such aerial grace that it is said-actually to 
have been cast “fromthe life” to the 
majestic figure upholding a burning lamp 
over the sea aud striding the masts of ships 
in the proud harbor of Rhodes. 

The process of. melting metal into a mold 
necessitates a mold made of clay and sand, 
which receives shape from an image of wax, 
or an image of_plaster coated with wax. 
The beautiful figures of modern French 
bronze receive from’these waxen models 
that admirable texture called chairé, which 
imitates, thelusterof; the natural flesh sur- 
face—a luster intimately associated with the 
fine lozenge-shaped reticulations of the skin. 

Antiquarians have an ample-»field (for 
study in the domain of bronze. Not only 
does its moneta contribute largely to'the sug- 
gestive science of numismatics, but. special 
questions of deep interest im the history of 
our race have been answered by bronzes ex- 
humed from buried cities. Armor and sur- 
gical instruments found at Pompeii; bronzes 
discoyeréd byLayard inthe ruins of Nine- 
yeh; the lion from the palace of ‘Rthorsabad, 
unearthed by Botta, ead 'wiefng in vigor with 
the Byzantine lions of Venétian St. Marks ; 
the thousand bronzes of) Rhodes and Delphi 


student an interest »part from_their artistic 
value. 
lt is in the galleries of to-day that our 
taste is fostered for Bronze. In accordance 
with a predilection of our time;ythrough this 
medium, even ‘morethan through marble, 
we are brought’ into appreciation of the 
masters of sculpture, And it is in~ these 
galleries and in the happy interiors that 
masterpieces that the tasté must be 
cultivated ; for it certainly cannot be either. 
enlightened or elevated’ by our monumental 
bronzes, which, with very few exceptions, 
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ENDENT, 


octira. What is required for~ translating 

ef? T answer: Four things—ability to 
write the langu into which and to in- 
terpret that from which the translation is to 
be made; an understanding of the subject 
discussed; and, fourthly, to know how to 
Aranslate, © 

Seeon@. The possibility of translation in 
any adequate manner varies in different 
cases by this general rule: Anything whose 
substance—é. ¢., whose thought—is the im- 
portaet part of it can be adequately trans- 
ated; supposing the two languages con- 
cerned to be equally cultivated. . But in pro- 
portion as the form in which the thoughts 
are conveyed is more and more important, 
just so much is ddequate translation im- 
possible, unless between languages of the 
same characteristics, By this rule we may 
expect perfectly satisfactory translations of 
all the literature of reasoning and narrative, 
such as theology, history, biography, math- 
ematics, law; and medicine, natural science, 
travels, criticism and art. So: we may of 
much historical fiction. But where a novel 
depends on dialect it cannot be translated so 
as to be equivalent to the original in its new 
dress. The Low German of Reuter, for jn- 
stance, can absolutely not be translated into 
English. It can only be paraphrased. \- 
most as impracticable it would be to trans- 
late a book of French puns into English ; or 
the contrary. Take the old joke about the 
man who said he had shot thirty-three hares 
that morning; on which somebody ex- 
claimed: “Thirty-three hairs! You must 
have been firing at a wig!” Now translate 
this into French, with lapin and perruque. 
You get the following: ‘‘ Thirty-three rab- 
bits! You must have been firing at a 
peruke!”—which is not funny. But the 
case is different with such wit or humor as 
is of the thought, and not of its form merely. 
The sarcastic death-bed: ‘jest attributed to 
Rabelais, for instance, is equally reckless 
and cuttinginany language. Whena stupid 
priest presented him the sacrament, and 
asked the dying. man if he recognized his 
Heavenly Master: ‘ Yes,” he replied. 
know him by the beast that carries him.” 
Now this contrast in translation between 
substance and form applies. everywhere to 
the most serious and tender poetry exactly as 
much as to jokes and sarcasms, Puns, if 
strictly verbal, are untranslatable...So are 
dialects and slangs like* Reuter’s Low Ger- 
man, Hage’s Parisian Argot)’Scott’s Scot- 
ticisms; or Bret Harte’s Californicisms. So 
is onomatopeia in poetry—such as Virgil’s 
Quadrupedante line and the like. You can- 
not translate a.sound into.a Janguage which 
has not it... ‘‘ Brekekekex,. koaz, koaz,” is 
Aristophanic for frog-talk. You can trans- 
literate it into English; but, if you try to 
translate it, you get ‘‘ croak, croak,” which 
is not a competent rendering. No more can 
you translate ‘‘Bang!” into Greek. Nor 
could you one single bit better translate 
Poe’s ‘‘ Bells” or Hood’s ** Evening is come, 
and from the dark park hark,” and so on, 
into Latin or French. What ridiculous work 
you would make with “ Le son des cloches, 

, coches!” © will not render e short. 

As well paint in blue a copy of a red picture. 
In fact, the more poetical a poem the less 
can it-be translated: «A translated poem is a 
boiled strawberry. The effectof poetry de- 
pends very greatly on an element in the 
sound analogous to the color in painting; 
insomuch that we can use “tone” for both. 
Goethe’s Ziegeunerlied, an “ extraordinary 
song,” as Mrs. Austin justly calls it, is an in- 
stance of the kind; and that very skillful 
and sensible translator said of it ex- 
actly what I have been saying. She 
says: ‘‘A specimen of Goethe’s power 
over the fones of language. Because it is so I 
cannot attempt.a translation of tt. Where so 
much depends on the sounds of words transla- 
tion can rarely answer.” 

Consider one stanza, and its strange yell- 
ing, hooting chorus: 


“Im Hebek ese]. im Comten Schnee, 
im wilden Wald, in der Winternacht, 
Ich hérte der Wolfe Gangergehenl. 
Ich horte der Eul ei: 
Wille wau wav wau! 
Wille wo wo wo! 
q Wito hu !”” 


Now, English and German are so much 
alike that the difficulties are at their least. 
The-equivalents can almost_be made accu- 
rate, word “for werd—deepest-snow ; wild 
wood; winter night; hunger-howl; owl’s 
-sbriek. -Yet-the German e.barsher, 
“and you. will'try in.vain to.express*the sav- 
age picture-with,the softer colors of the En- 
glish -word-palette, or the .rhythm. of the 
.German iambic: words,in English monosyl- 
labies. -The refrain you must transfer sound 
for souhd ; and ‘even then, if ‘you never 
heard. the noises, re will not read them 
rightly. To say “hoo!” is not enough for 
that. last syllable. It mustzbe a long hoot; 
with rising and falling inflections, as the owl 
gives it. That was what Goethe heard and 


would have recited. 
Com the different translations of Btr- 
pers “ >with the original, for: an- 


‘other instance. ‘One is a pharapbrase, 
equally spirited and impressive, but ever so 
far away. from the, Gerthan. Another is a 
elose- translation; and, like some old-fash- 
P ioneéd servatit, faithful, but stupid. -Or take 


the much more pum } translations of the 
awful Dies ira. are without exception 
most miserable. he booming, . massive 





strength of the dense Latin vocables finds no 


= 





rid 
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equivalent in fish, because neither 
English the nor the pre Pcte om 
ing. All these translations are like trying to 
imitate agreat organ with a tin whistle. | 
defy you to find English to match the heavy 
deep sounds of 
“Tuba miram spargens sonum 
ll onten py - ee 
You can almost hear the earth-shaking re. 
verberation of the supernatural music. But 
where are your English sounds for it? No. 
where. 
But I could preach a book-full on the sub. 






ject—a great deal better one, too, than 


ytler’s, which ran to three editions, eighty 
years ago. I could give you such capital 
illustrations of the four grades of. Con. 
struing, Translation, Paraphbrase, and Imita. 
tion; such jolly instances of queer mistakes 
under some of these heads; in short such a 
wonderful pile of otber people’s sense and 
nonsense! 

But dearme! I shall not convince any of 
you that you have translated ill, or that in 
declining your work I have done well. The 
founders of the State of Connecticut knew 
how obstinate the Yankees would beiin self. 
esteem about literature, as well as in % 
thing else, when they prophetically adopted 
for a motto Qué transtulit sustinel. Any 
who has made a translation will stick to it, 
—Old and New for May. 





MAKING PRESENTS. 


Ir certainly seems a little odd that so gen. 
eral a custom as that of making presents 
should often be as perplexing as. it is pleas- 
ant. It would seem as if, money and taste 
being taken for. granted, the task of selec. 
tion, especially in our cities, where ev 
taste and almost every person can be suited, 
would be quite an easy one. ig 

The common objects in the purchiase of 
presents are very few: we want, in the first 
place, to express regard, then to please.our 
friends, and finally to avoid duplicating any- 
thing they already possess or are likely to 
receive. But thetrouble is that purchasen 
too rarely put these objects definitely to 
themselves. The one fact before them is 
that they are to select and buy a certain 
number of gifts, and from this vagueness 
arises half the trouble. 

The most evident ground of choice would 
seem to be found in the friend’s pe 
taste. There is no excuse for us if wesend 
bronzes to the young lady who cannot tell 
them from Berlin iron, but who knows gen- 
uine coral at a glance; nor for wasting 
books on people who have no time to fead, 
or rare old china on “those who think notb- 
ing better than a granite coffee-cup. A very 
little reflection will teach us.to send: our 
various presents where they will at least 
find appreciation. . 

But the real principle in this matter has 
not yet been here expressed. It is not 
enough to give suitable gifts, nor to avoid 
sending-our coals to Newcastle. What we 
really want to express is personal associa- 
tion. If the,article is of value in itself 
alone, our friend might as weh buy it for 
himself,and we make,a pauper. of bim in 
giving it. But if it has direct reference to 
him, and if it resses us as well as our re- 
gard, it has a value that neither money nor 
taste can otherwise give it. 

We get at this principle in the purchase of 
gifts by making them express the point of 
harmony between us. We are all many- 
sided, and choose our friends not for their 
likeness to each other, nor because they all 
suit one phase of our character. We lovetwo 
alike, although they are so dissimilar that 
they cannot agree, but each of them suits us 
in different ways. We know why we care 
for each, and so it is not difficult to’give it 
expression. .Therefore, although you and 
your friend may care for both books and 
pictures, if you talk of twenty books to one 
picture, let your gift be for his library 
shelves, not for its walls. If you go td con- 
certs together, send her music or something 
upon the subject; if be receives you in his 
laboratory, send your remembrance there; of, 
if he is always eager to show you.anew 
fossil ora curious shell, remember that 
geology and conchology each has its litera 
ture, its tee en 8. = pon he 

ifts area benefit not only 
aed. them, but also to ourselves." Hams 
and Sociely,” Scribner's for May. 
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_— rae et else non bone. on 
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ere 
sige of the highway. Further on, we 
w “the nominal heads of families, 
y’s work is done, betake: them- 
their comfortable clubs.” Surely, 
must be describing London, and 
w York, where club-life is little more 
po a Yee ble exotic. Of course, the Ameri- 
can girl does not escape. The damsels of 
os jand “ will drink champagne with you, 
jokes with you, gossip with you, 
gmoke cigarettes with 7% nay, even flirt 
with you, but they will not marry you— 
gave upon the cold, careful consideration of 
ou stand with your banker.” Has 
fellow been pilfering from Sardou? 
“The New York belle,” so he goes on, 
“takes quite a business view of the marital 
relationship.” Are these statements, one 
wonders, really made of America, where, of 
places in the world, marriage is ‘the 
atl and the least burdened with business 
jssues? If England cannot keep her fools 
et home, she can, at least, silence their 
babble by keeping their folly’ out of her lit- 
erature.— AP; "s Journal. 
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To the Readers of The Independent: 


The season of summer travel being near 
at hand, those gentlemen who purchase acci- 
dent insurance only when they TRAVEL are 
invited to procure the yearly General Acci- 
dent Policies of the TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. The perils of 
travel by sea or land are notably illustrated 
by the wreck of the ‘“ Atlantic” and the 


recent fearful railroad disaster at Richmond 
Switch. 


Those who “don’t travel much” are re- 
spectfully informed that the TRAVELERS 
insures men of all professions and occupa- 
tions (over 18 and under 65), against death 
or disability by any of the varied accidents 
that may befall them in the lawful pursuit 
of business or recreation. In paying over 
seventeen thousand claims of policyholders, 
in sums of $5 to $10,000 each, it is a fact 
worth remembering that about sixteen thou- 
sand of the number were not accidents of 
travel. 
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Waite we heartily approve of the act of 
Conzress, at its last session, by which the 
salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court 


of the United States were increased, we as | 


heartily condemn its omission to include in 
this increase judges of dist: 
whom falls so large an “a 
business and responsibility: .The salary of 
these judges now ranges; with two excep- 
tions, from thirty-five hundred: to four thon- 
sand dollars. Judge Blatchford, for exam- 
ple, upon whom is devolved the ‘immense 
labor. of the District Court in New York 
City, receives but four thousand dol- 
jars, when he ought to be paid at least ten 
thousand. His salary will ‘Hardly pay his 
house rent; and, if he had not ample private 
mens, he would be compelled to resign his 
position from sheer necessity: ~ Judge Bene- 
dict, of Brooklyn, receives the same shabhy 
siliry ;and yet these two judges especially, 
owing to the location of their’ districts, are 
corstantly adjudicating upon most import- 
ant questions arising under our revenue— 
patent, admiralty, bankruptcy, postal, and 
criminal laws, as well as upon cases of every 
des:ription occurring between citizens of 
different states. Their position demands 
legal abilities of the very first order. The 
sum of four thousand dollars as the annual 
compensation for their services is simply 
contemptible. Congress ought to be ashamed 
of such palpable injustice, 

This injustice is not limited to New York 
and Brooklyn, but is extended throughout the 
whole country, falling with most oppressive 
weight in those districts where the expense 
of living is the greatest. We notice that 
Judge Siipman, of the District Court of 
the United States for Connecticut (one of 
the ablest and most upright judges in the 
land, who recently tried the famous Jumel 
case in this city), has ‘resigned his position, 
and resumed the practice of law, because of 
the insufficiency of his salary. He can do 
better than to serve the Government for the 
paltry pay of thirty-five hundred dollars. 
The practice of the legal profession is vastly 
maore remunerative to a lawyer whose abil- 
ities fit him to bea judge: Judge Shipman 
is cheap at a salary of ten thousand dollars, 
and the Government had better have paid 
this sum than to lose his services. 

As to the bonor of the position, no high- 
minded and competent lawyer will’aspire to 
it or accept it if this meager and mean rate 
of compensation be continued. Good judges— 


» courts, upon | 
at of judicial | 


like Judges ‘Bhipmaw, Blatchford, Benedict, 
and others—will retire from the bench of the | 


Federal judiciary; and second and third-rate 


| men, and even bad men, like Judge Durell, 
,Will take their places. This natural result 


of insufficient salaries. is already beginning 
toappear. Within the last. year three dis- 
trict judges of the United States, of com- 
paratively recent appointment, have required 
the*attention of Congress, and one of them 
is under impeachment. When the office is 
degraded. by improper incumbents, as it 
surely will be at the present rate of salaries, 
its honors will have very few attractions to 
men of suitable ability and good social 
standing. They will spurn that which the 
Government itself holds at so cheap a price. 
If the Government adheres to the thirty-five 
hundred and four thousand dollar standard 
of salaries, then t} will ere long get just the 
article it pays for, and this certainly will 
net consist in anything like first-class men. 

If the injustice of such compensation be 
not sufficient to correct the evil, then the 
bad policy of the meanness ought to lead to 
a prompt remedy. Let it be remembered 
that the Government itself is the greatest 
litigant in the district courts of the United 
States. In all criminal suits, in the largest 
part of the revenue cases, in suits connected 
with import duties, in a great variety of 
claims, and, indeed, in all cases which, in- 
yolve the infliction of any species of penalty; 
the people themselves appear as the plain- 
tiff; and their interests are in serious jeopardy 
if such issues are to be tried by incompetent 
or dishonest judges. Suits of these classes 
are numbered by the thousand every year; 
and any sensible man can see at a glance 
that a bad judge may, in a single case, cost 
the Government ten, twenty, perhaps fifty 
times the amount of his salary. Having 
such constant occasion to resort to its own 
courts, the Government cannot afford to 
trust its interests in the hands of a thirty- 
five hundred dollar judge. It cannot with 
such a salary continue to buy the grade of 
judicial talent and character which the 
public service demands.. The increase in the 
cost of living will make it impossible to re- 
tain or secure the proper men at this rate; 
and when this becomes a fact the business 
of the District Courts of the United States 
will be transacted by men unfit for the 
service. 
<a Lhe last Congress made some approach to 
justice in raising the salaries of the judges of 
the Supreme Court; but left uncorrected 
this cheap, penny-wise, and pound-foolish 
policy toward district judges. It could vote 
seventy-five hundred dollars to its own 
members, and take out of the public treas- 
ury amillion and a half of dollars of back 
pay; but it could not afford to pay the dis- 
‘trict judges a decent salary for their services. 
Public sentiment condemns the back-pay 
swindle, while it sternly demands such a re- 
form as will give the country good judges 
and also give these judges good pay. The 
people have no desire to play the sponge 
game on any branch of the national judi- 
ciary. They are abundantly able and just as 
willing as able to pay suitable salaries. We 
hope that a sense of proper decency will 
lead the next Congress to correct the evil of 
which we complain. The district judges of 
the United States feel that they are meanky 
treated. They cannot but feel so. 

LT 

ConGREss, by ‘“‘an act to prevent cruelty to 
animals while in transit by railroad, or other 
means of transportation,- within. the United 
States,” approved March 84, 1878, provided 
that “no railroad company whose road forms 
any part of a line of road over which animals 
shall be conveyed from one state to another, or 
the owners or masters of steam, sailing, or oth- 
er vessels carrying animals from one state to 
another, shall confine them for a longer period 
than twenty-eight consecutive hours, without 
unloading for rest, water, and feeding for a 
period of at least five consecutive hours, unless 
prevented from so unloading by storm or other 
accidental causes.” This law is enforced by a 
penalty of not less than one bundred dollars 
por more than five hundred for every viola- 
tion thereof. A shameless abuse too often per- 
pétrated upon animals is sought to be correct- 
ed by this legislation, The right of Congress to 
pass such a law is given under the power of 
regulating commerce among the séveral states. 
And, if Congress may constitutionally go thus 
far in the iuterests of brute creatures, there 
wonld seem to be no doubt of its right to regu- 
late railways in the interests of human crea- 
tures. The latter need relief, and the day is 








not far distant when Congress must afford it. 


THE- NDE PENDENT 


MASONRY; MINISTERS, AND 
‘MEAT. 


In our “Religious Intelligence” will be 
found the details of a curious ecclasiastical 
decision, to ‘which we call the attention of 
our readers. We happen to know that the 
young man who was refused licefisure by 
the Aurora Association of Congregational 
Ministers. has always -borne an_ excellent 
name. Incollege he was exceptionally dis- 
creet and devout, he has struggled with 
penury in qualifying himself to preach the 
Gospel, and he has shown a degree of fidelity 
and earnestness which might well have 
gained him the consideration of his breth- 
ren. It would seem thata young man of 
such character .and purpose ought not to be 
refused the approbation of the elders with- 
out good reason. The fact that he wasa 
member of a Masonic lodge does not appear 
to us to be a valid reason, especially when 
it is coupled with the statement that he 
should not probably transfer his membership 
from the lodge to which he at present be- 
longs. That seems to show tbat his attach 
ment to the order is far from being fanatical. 

This attempt of a few honest men at the 
West to make membership in secret societies 
a bar to..churchmembership is exceedingly 
ill advised. Freemasonry, Odd Fellowship, 
and all the kindred mummeries are to us the 
reverse of attractive. We know very little 
about them; but we strongly suspect that 
one who should penetrate all their myste- 
ries would discover a frightful amount of 
twaddle. We do not know that they are 
sinful; but we are tolerably certain that 
they aresilly. Yet even silly people have 
their rights, and the Gospel of Christ is 
for them, as well as for the wise. We 
know of human beings who take pleas- 
ure in rag dolls, and we suppose that 
even of such is the Kingdom .of Heaven. 
Whatever may have been the crimes of 
these secret societies im times past, we 
have failed to discovef in their present 
operations the traces of any ‘serious niis- 
chief. It is, perhaps, safe ‘to'conclude that 
when they enter upon any political or social 
conspiracy the fact will be known and the 
plot will be overthrown. In this era_of 
newspapers and investigations it is pureile 
to be scared by a few secret societies. Per- 
secution is the only thing that could give 
them dangerous dignity or influence. 

The notable thing in this case, however, 
is the nature of the inquisition to which this 
candidate was subjected. The young man 
was asked whether, in case he were com- 
pelled to withdraw from one of them, he 
would give up his church or his lodge. His 
answer was: ‘‘That would depend on cir- 
cumstances.” This answer seems to have 
occasioned great surprise among the examin- 
ers. To us it appears to be eminently sensible. 

If the question were whether, under the 
compulsion of circumstances, he would give 
up his church before his lodge, there could, 
of course, be but one answer for a Christian 
man; but if the question were, as we sup- 
pose him to have understood it, whether, 
under the compulsion of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, he would withdraw from the lodge, 

we should regard his answer as nothing 
surprising. _There may, perchance, be some 
member of this Association who is addicted 
to soda biscuits. Now, our own private opin- 
ion is that soda biscuits do much more in- 
jury, physical, mental, and moral, than 
secret societies. But suppose that this good 
Christian brother, who finds no harm in this 
alkaline viand, should be informed that he 
must give up that or his churchmembership. 
Most likely he would stick to the soda bis- 
cuits. That is to say, he would stoutly 
resent every such attempt on the part of a 
church to direct his conduct in a matter 
with which it has no concern, and he would 
decline to belong to a church which under- 
took such dictation. But, if he should make 
this decision, it would hardly be fair to rep- 
resent him as caring more for meat. and 
drink than forthe Kingdom of God. Not 
for meat and drink, but for the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free he 
would be making his stand. It is barely 
possible, though it doés ‘not seem to have 
occurred to his examiners, that this young 
man might have felt the force of some such 
consideration. 

The candidate was also asked whether he 
would govern himself in this matter by 
Paul's role about eating meéat ‘offered to 








idols. If, as the question implies, the cases 
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are parallel, then the question was not only 
inappropriate but impertinent. Paul's act 
was the voluntary surrender of a right. Ite 
merit was wholly in its voluntarivess,  Byt 
it does not follow that, because Paul of his 
own accord relinquished enjoyments which 
he deemed innocent, for the good of otbers, 
that he would have relinquished these 
rights at the dictation of other people. If an 
association of ministers had broadly hinted 
to him that he must either give up that meat 
or vacate his epostleship, our opinion is that 
he would have instantly ordered a large 
roast for dinner and sent a polite request to 
the association to come and dine with him, 
Those ‘““false brethren” who on a certain 
occasion ‘‘came in privily to spy out {hig} 
liberty” got a piece of his mind on this 
subject which we earnestly commend to the 
Aurora Association. ‘‘To whom,” he says, 
‘* we gave place by subjection, no, not foran 
hour.” Paul’s meat should never be seryed 
without this sauce, 

Self-denial in things indifferent, for the 
good of others, may be an excellent virtue, 
But, in order that it may be of any value, it 
must be the spontaneous act of the individ. 
ual. It belongs toa line of conduct which 
does not come within the sphere of minis. 
terial associations. The attempt to enforce 
it, in a specific case, upon a candidate for the 
ministry seems to us a strange proceeding. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
BRIBERY. 

PEOPLE are often apt to imagine that some 
disease by which their acquaintances are re- 
moved from the earth—say paralysis or 
apoplexy—must be more common thanit 
was in the days of their fathers. But any 
intelligent old doctor will tell them that it 
was just as common in the old times as in 
these, only there are more people and there. 
fore more cases. It is somewhat the same 
with moral diseases—the vices and crime 
which afflict mankind in their corporate as 
well as in their individual capacity. In 
these days of bank robberies, of thievish 
‘cashiers, of embezzling treasurers, of corrapt 
judges, of national and state legislatots 
bought and soldin open market, like beeves 
or mules, we are apt to flatter ourselves that 
in these particular kinds of rascality we 
transcend the most magnificent villainies of 
the old time. “Of course, the old taint of 
Father Adam in the blood of his descend- 
ants which inclines them to prefer taking 
the fruit of other men’s labors instead of ob- 
taining it by the sweat of their own brows 
breaks out in different ways in different 
ages. The heroic age of highway robberyis 
gone, like that of chivalry. That of garrot- 
ers and thimble-riggers and burglars and 
financiers and railway plunderers and gold 
jobbers and corrupt congressmen and 
marketable assemblymen has _ succeeded 
to it. The general public and the private 
innocent are regarded by our contemporary 
brigands as their natural prey, whether they 
live in palaces or1n tenement houses, wheth- 
er they lie in wait at the street-corners 0 
exalt themselves on the Stock Exchange, 
whether they deal in fraudulent bonds or ip 
counterfeit money, whether they lift high 
their heads at Washington or Albany o 
Harrisburg or whether they hide them in 
cellars and garrets from the pursuit of the 
police in the back-slums of the great cities. 

But crime and corruption are not of mod- 
ern date or of cis-Atlantic origin. These 
have always existed, in ancient days as now, 
and we may trust that the crimes which 
blacken the pages of our contemp? 
rary history are not darker or so bloody 
as those which stain the annals of old- 
er times. And the experience of older 
nations may give us ground to hope that'we 
may in some degree outgrow the most dis 
graceful and mischievous shapes of me 
loathsome malady of judicial and legislative 
corruption. In England for more than & 
century the shadow of suspicion of corrup 
tion has never been cast on the ermive of 
any magistrate. And yet no longer 6° 
than the beginning of the last century § 
lord ‘chancellor, the Earl of Macclesfield, 
was removed from office, fined, and impris 
oned for receiving bribes. And a centu'y 
earlier the illustrious name of Bacon ying 
soiled by the taint of pecuniary 
It is eon more than a hundred yess 
ago—if the practice did not Iast down tothe 
end of Lord North’s administration—thal 
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oo ell of Parliament were bought for 
yeady money by ministers, in sums propor- 
' gioned to their market value. John Wilkes, 
jo bis famous No. 45 of the “ North Briton,” 
a that it was by bribery alone that 
“the Peace of 1763 had been carried through 
the House of Commons. It is on record, by 
- the evidence of Jobn Ross: Mackay, who 
‘was Lord Bute’s private secretary, that this 
was literally true, and that the provisions of 
the ‘treaty could not have been carried 
through the House without it. And Wilkes, 
‘writing from Paris, while in exile there, re- 
affirmed his assertion, affirming that the mem- 
pers of that'House knew that it was extreme- 
ly true uo well as extremely scandalous. The 
" precise sums which were paid to secure this 
end (certainly a very good one) were £1,000 
to forty honorable gentlemen and £500 to 
eighty not less honorable but less valuable 
‘members. The private secretary of Mr. 
’ Pelham, a Mr. Roberts, told a memoir writer 
“of the last century (we think it was Wrax- 
‘ all) that. he himself used to pay with his 
own hands the wages of these faithful 
servants of the minister, being from £500 
to £800 each, conveyed in an expressive 
squeeze of the hand on taking leave of 
them at the end of the session. When the 
Duke of Newcastle succeeded to the pre- 
miership,-on the death of his brother, 
George II demanded the book in which 
the record of these parliamentary ben- 
efactions had been kept, and put it into 
the fire and held it down with the poker 
with his own anointed hands until it was 
utterly consumed. So that it appears that 
Charles Surface had some reason for boast- 
ing as to his two ancestors, who had been 
M. P.s, at the sale he made of his family 
, portraits, in tbe “School for Scandal,” that 
“he verily believed that this was the first 
time that either of them had been bought 
orsold!? Not to go back to the old days of 
the French Farmer’s-General, and the sale of 
justice in the old French courts, the fall of 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe was mainly 
owing to the notorious corruption of the 
legislature. Under the late Bonaparte the 
legislative bribery, if any, came from above, 
in the shape of imperial favors; and even 
his judges, though they could not venture to 
“Geviate from the course in political cases 
commanded by their maker, were never, we 
believe, accused of taking bribes. And no 
such imputation has ever been laid upon the 
present Assembly by its various enemies, or 
upon the administration of justice, that we 
have ever heard of, 

Now nothing worse than this state of 
things in England a century ago bas existed, 
that we are aware of, in any of our most 
venal states—not in reconstructed South 
Carolina, where a witness declared he had 
no more scruple about buying a legislator 
than a mule; or in Kansas, where, we were 
assured, on good authority, that the price of 
votes was regularly quoted with other stocks 
in the price-current. And, as this disease has 
worn itself out in England and in France, 
why may we not hope such a blessed recovery 
for ourselves? For how was this cure 
effected in. those countries? Simply by 
electing a class of men who could not be 
bribed. Surely, there are such men in this 
state, in all the states, who are to be had, as 
800n as the people love to have it so. The 
fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that 
we are the victims of legislation carried by 
bribery. Even the present Assembly, though 
far enough from what we hope to see, isa 

- Moderate approximation toward it. Every 
year may be made to purify our own legisla- 
ture and all others, including Congress itself, 
more and more, if ‘the people can be stirred 
Up, even as strongly as we were here by the 
Villainies of the Ring, to rise in rebellion 
against the dirty dogs of politicians whom 
whom they permit to make their nominations 
for them. Until they are ready to take this 
degree of pains in their own bebalf they have 
No right to complain of any legislative crimes 
Committed by their representatives whom 
they have permitted to represent them. Of 
Course, the vast majority of the people wish 
for'good government, and there are abund- 
8nce of men everywhere as unapproachable 
by bribes as Washington or Jay, who can be 

_ had if they are sought out and compelled to 

~ifeplace the vermin who are eating out the 
‘ ‘life of the Republic. Then no Tweed can 
[bay up a staté senate; no Back-pay Butler 

‘prompt a Congress to obtain our money 
Under false pretenses. 
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THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 


THE year 1872 was. one of calamity and 
strange vicissitude of the seasons. It is also 
memorable for an. extraordinary increase in 
the mortality of American cities, if we may 
judge by the statistics that haye reached us 
from this city and from Boston. In both the 
number of deaths last year was much greater 
than ever before, and the death-rate, espe- 
cially in Boston, has advanced to an unprece- 
dented bight. The ayerage population of 
New York for 1872 is estimated at a million, 
and the number of deaths during the year 
was 82,647. In Boston the average popula- 
tion did not exceed 275,000, and probably 
was less than 270,000; yet the deaths, which 
in 1871 were but 5,888, rose in 1872 to 8,090— 
an increase in a single year of 87 per cent., 
and a death-rate of about 80 in a thousand, 
which for Boston is very high. The New 
York death-rate was even higher, and in 
both cities it far exceeded the rate in 
London. 

What are the causes of this excessive mor- 
tality ? In New York, as well asin Boston, 
small pox has been epidemic in the last 
year (929 deaths were from this cause), and 
in Boston it has prevailed with a deadliness 
and frequency never known there before, 
since vaccination was introduced into the 
United States by a Harvard professor, at the 
opening of the century. But the deaths 
from small pox in Boston, though more 
numerous than in any ten years since 1792, 
only account for a third part of the. in- 
creased mortality there. The deaths by 
other and ordinary maladies are one-fourth 
greater than in 1871, and the chief victims 
are young children. The birth-rate has in- 
creased, and thisis generally accompanied 
by an advance in the death-rate—so fragile 

is the life of an infant, at the best; but the 
number of deaths is out of all due propor- 
tion to the births. This is always the case 
in New York. Whenever it is found to be 
so it is an infallible indication that some- 
thing is wrong in the sanitary condition of 
acity. Weknow what it implies in New 
York ; and now we see that Boston has 
reached a sanitary level little better than 
ours, under circumstances far less excusable. 
New York has nearly four times the popula- 
tion of Boston, crowded into an area hardly 
greater. She receives every year more than 
a quarter of a million immigrants, specially 
liable to disease and often bringing it with 
them; while Boston receives only about a 
tenth part of that number. Neither city has 
a right to exult over the other in matters of 
public health ; but Boston was last year pecu- 
liarly negligent of its duty, and will do well 
to heed the lesson which its bufial certificates 
inculcate. While Boston exhibits an in- 
creased mortality of 87 per cent., Cincinnati 
shows only 6 per cent., New York 21, 
Brooklyn 23, and Philadelphia 28 per cent. 

The reports of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health for several years past have dwelt 
upon the great mortality amorg young chil- 
dren in Boston, and the registration reports 
confirm the statements made. The six 
principal causes of death in that city last 
year were consumption, which carried off 
1,161 people (81 more than in 1871); cholera 
infantum, 742 deaths (only 526 in 1871); small- 
pox, 788 deaths (28 only in 1871); pneu- 
monia, 511 deaths (845 in 1871); and scar- 
latina, 258 deaths, against 111 in 1871. 
Relatively to the other deaths, those 
from. consumption have diminished, being 
1 in 5} in 1861 and a little more than 1 
in 7 in 1872. This disease rarely proves 
fatal to children, less than one-tenth of ‘the 
Boston deaths from consumption being chil- 
dren under 15. But small pox, which is 
very apt to attack children, and scarlatina 
and cholera infantum, which prevail almost 
wholly among children, have increased in 
Boston from 665 deaths, or 1 in 9, in 1871, to 
1,788, or more than 1 in 5, in 1872, when com- 
pared with the whole number of deaths. In 
a single year cholera infantum in Boston in- 
creased its mortality more than 41 per cent., 
scarlatina more than 180 per cent., and small 
pox more than 8,500 per cent. The deaths 
from small pox in Boston in the twelve 
months ending February ist, 1878, were 
above 970, or more than the deaths from the 
same disease in New York for the period 
corresponding. The only city. with a small 
pox mortality as great as that of Boston 
during 1872, so far as we have heard, is St. 
Petersburg, where small pox and cholera 
raged together a good part of the year. 





Yet this malignant disease might have 
been easily mastered in, Boston at first, as it 
has been at last; for it is now dying out, 
though the small pox deaths there are still 
more than 100 a month... The neglect of 
public officers first gave a foothold to the 
epidemic, by a legislative repeal of the law 
providing for the supervision of immigrants; 
and the neglect and incompetence of the 
city government allowed it to spread, not 
only over Boston, but throughout the state 
and the rest of New England. More than a 
hundred cities and towns in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
have had. the small-pox introduced among 
their people within the past six months, and 
almost always from Boston. In half that 
number of places it still exists and finds vic- 
tims. 

The other cities in the United States from 
which we had returns for 1872 show an in- 
creased number of deaths, and it will prob- 
ably be found that no pre®ious year has 
been so fatal to the crowded and ill-housed 
population of our cities. New York and 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore now 
surpass the mortality of most of the great 
cities in Western Europe, and approach that 
of the Italian and Spanish cities. This is 
not because our climate is becoming more 
deadly; but simply because we neglect the 
sanitary laws which every city must watch- 
fully observe at its peril. Of the 2,200 deaths 
in Boston last year in excess of the number 
who died in 1871 it is probable that 2,000 
were unnecessary, and could have been 
avoided by a proper sanitary system intro- 
duced and enforced there a year ago. The 
number of lives needlessly sacrificed in New 
York is still greater, and this wanton harvest 
of death goes on from year to year, enlarg- 
ing and sowing the seed of still greater har- 
vests to come. How long will the good 
sense 2nd humanity of America permit this 
to continue? The remedy is well known 
and not difficult. to apply, being simply the 
use of common sense. in sanitary matters, 
with vigilant and thorough inspection. A 
sickly year, like 1872, should only increase 
this vigilance, and need not add 5,600 deaths 
to the normal number, as it did last year in 
New York. 


Gilitorial Notes, 


THE correspondence in reference to the case 
of Phel:s, Dodge & Co., sent to the press by 
the Treasury Department, for the purpose of 
enlightening the public in regard to this whole 
affair, adds but little, if anything, to what the 
people already knew. The firm, in their state- 
ment, admit that by a rigid technical construc- 
tion of our revenue laws they had been un- 
wittingly guilty of tertain ‘irregularities’ in 
their valuation of merchandise; and the corre- 
spondence now published simply’ establishes 
this fact undenied bythem. These irregulari- 
ties, however, when explained, as they were, to 
the Government officials as to the manner and 
circumstances of their occurrence, and as 
they are explained in the published state- 
ment of the firm, do not carry with 
them the slightest, evidence of any intended 
Sraud, and hence do not prove the crime which 
the law forbids and punishes by penal forfeiture 
and imprisonment. Both the letter and spirit 
of the law suppose a “guilty intent,’’ a “‘ false 
invoice knowingly” made, a “fraudulent docu- 
ment or paper,” and not irregularities or mere 
mistakes, as the basis of penal action on the 
part of the Government. Not only nothing of 
this kind is shown in the case of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co., but the reverse is clearly proved. During 
the whole period of five years over which the 
examination extended the importations of the 
firm amounted to forty millions of dollars, on 
which they paid eight millions of duties. The 
loss tothe Government by undervaluation for 
this period was less than three thousand 
dollars, while the gain to the Government by 
overvaluation was a very much larger sum. 
This resulted from the application of one and 
the same rule. No man in bis senses can be- 
lieve that the firm would apply a rule with the 
intention of cheating the Government when 
they were thereby more cheating themselves 
by overpayments, or that they would conscious- 
ly peril @ million of dollars for ‘the paltry gain 
of two or three thousand. The letter of Judge 
Noah Davis, who was the district attorney of 
the United States when the proceedings were 
commenced, and who officially examined the 
whole case on the side of the Government, is 
explicit in affirming that oo violations.of the 
law Or irregularities had occurred with ‘‘ any 
actual intent to defraud the revenue.””. He says 
that, as the result of his examination, he was 
entirely satisfied that ‘‘the idea of defrauding 











the Government of its lawful duties had never 
entered the minds’’ of the firm, The correspond- 
ence now published by the Treasury Department 
supplies no reason for changing this opinion. 
It.is true that. Phelps, Dodge & Co. were con- 
strained to admit a technical or constructive 
fraud, in order to settle with the Government ; 
yet the revenue officials knew what this admis- 
sion meant, and so did ex-Secretary Boutwell. 
Henee, we cannot hold them innocent in squeez- 
ing out of this firm more than a quarter of a 


-Mmillion of dollars on as mere, technicality, 


where the transactions which were its basis 
lacked the quality which the law makes indis- 
pensable. We have no desire unjustly to cen- 
sure these. officials; yet we pronounce this 
penal forfeiture a gross outrage under a very 
thin coloring of law, while entirely contrary to 
its manifest intent. Such proceedings are 
hostile to the importing commerce, from which 
the Government collects so large a part of its 
revenue, 


Tue New York 7Zimes recently published a 
table of figures, which seem to be carefully 
made up, and which, if correct, conclusively 
show that the railway companies have no 
ground for complaining of the compensation 
fixed for the postal-car service under the new 
law of Congress. The present pay for this 
service from New York to Chicago, by way of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, amounts to $307,- 
350 per annum, whereas under the new law the 
amount will be $411,813. If the same car space 
were used in carrying first-class freight, the 
earnings on such freight per annum would be 
$221,290.48. For this car space devoted to 
postal service the railway companies propose to 
charge a rate per foot for each mile run that 
would yield $625,338.48. They want this large 
amount for a car space, thus employed, which, 
if employed in carrying first-class freight, 
would give them but $221,290.48 per annum, 
and for which the Government offers to pay 
them $411,813. The public have no wish that 
the companies should perform the service with- 
out a fair compensation; yet, if the above 
figures are trustworthy, and if they properly 
represent the issue between them aud the Gov- 
ernment, what they propose to charge is far‘in 
advance of what they have hitherto received, and 
nearly three times as much as they could earn 
by carrying’ first-class freight. Their demand 
is simply exorbitant, and ought not to be 
yielded to for a moment. 


Tue Baptist Weekly, in referring to that 
Ssifted honsemaid’’ who occasionally writes 
excellent poetry for THe INDEPENDENT, ques- 
tions ‘‘ the propriety of keeping one with such 
talents bound down to kitchen dradgery,”’ and 
expresses the opinion that “she is worthy of a 
place where she can work to better advantage. 
We shall certainly expect,” continues the 
Weekly, ‘*to hear that she has been promoted.” 
Promoted to what? Soppose that this young 
lady shonld undertake to support herself 
wholly by literary.work. Such a living is at 
best precarious. Without many influential 
friends among the editors, her chances of a 
steady market for her productions would be 
very poor. Froma dingy room in some third- 
rate boarding-house she would sally forth week 
by week to make the tour of the newspaper 
offices. and to beg the editors to buy her verses 
or her sketches. She would occasionally suc- 
ceed in her errand, but she would much more 
frequently fail. Unless she was much more 
successful than the ayerage of such 
writers, her income. would be meager, and it 
would cost her any amount of trouble and 
anxiety, not to speak of the tax it would levy 
upon her self-respect. Our own feeling is that 
she does well to remain where she is—in a posi- 
tion where her livelihood is assured, and where 
she can turn her leisure to good account in lit- 
erary work. The “drudgery,” of which our 
neighbor speaks so contemptuously, is not 
drudgery to her, weare sure. She is rendering 
an honorable and a valuable service to the 
family in which she lives, and is getting paid 
for it. She has a comfortable bome, healthy 
employment, and—what a young lady of her 
talent and good sense can always cepend upon 
—considerate and respectful treatment. The 
c a ze from a life like this to that of a literary 
Bonemian would not, in our opinion, be promo- 
tion, but the reverse. 


Tas American Congregational Union will 
hold its Social Reunion this year on Thursday 
evening, May 8th, in the Broadway Tabernacic 
church, corner of Broadway and 84th street, 
New York, instead of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, where it has been held for several years. 
A meeting of rare interest is anticipated, Ad- 
dresses will be made by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
pastor of the Tabernacle, Congregationalist ; 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, Presbyterian ; 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, Methodist; Rey. Wm. T. 
Sabine, Episcopalian; and Rey. H. M. Galla- 
gher, Baptist. Arrangements have been made 
also for music of the highest, order, to which 
Miss Antonette Sterling will lend herald. Tick- 
ets will be issued as usual, and maybe dbtained 
on and after-Monday, the Sth ‘of May, at‘the 





offices of 
of the Brooklyn Union, and at the rooms of the 
American Congregational Union, 69 Bible 
House, Astor Place. 

i 

Dr. Nzxson is at the head of the Methodist 
Book Concern. Now, we believe in Methodist 
Christianity, and Methodist churches, and Meth- 
odist missions, and Methodist revivals. We 
never speak of them but with words of sympa. 
thy, as all Methodist editors well know. But 
we believe as little in Methodist book concerns 
as we do in those of their Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational brethren. And, if the present head 
agent is to characterize his administration by 
slandering his neighbors, we shall not think it 
much of an improvement over the financial’ ir- 
regularities of his predecessors. Dr. Nelson 
attended the Northern Conference of New York 
the other day, and took occasion to strengthen 
the Methodist official press by attacking Tue 
INDEPENDENT. Says he, as reported in the 
Utica Observer : 

“T want to spread orthodox literature. I 

don’t want the kind furnished by the New 
York INDEPENDENT. I charge that Tos INDE- 
PENDENT Is insidiously inculcating the priuci- 
ples of rationalism and infidelity, When. Prof. 
Agassiz lectured in Boston reeently he criticised 
orthodox Christianity quite severely. Dr. Up- 
ham wrote a full reply to the Professor's argu- 
ments and completely refuted them. He took 
this article to Taz EPENDENT for publica- 
tion. What was his surprise to be told that 
they didn’t publish such articles. They would 
rather insert sensational articles ! I hope the time 
is almost at hand when the bishops and cle 
will refuse to write or even subscribe for that in- 
famous sheet. I object to the subscriptions of 
any Methodists to a sheet which makes covert 
attacks upon Methodist revivals and Methodist 
institutions.’’ 
We mean to be charitable.. We do not suppose 
that the good Dr. Nelson meant to lie. He was 
speaking, as agent of his own. papers, where he 
did not suppose he would be reported, and he 
did not think it necessary, in speaking thus 
officially, to teke pains to speak truthfully. 
We have had repeated proof that dense ignor- 
ance about one’s business is no bar to official 
station and no hindrance to positive assertion. 
But as to that ““Dr. Upham” who annihilated 
Professor Agassiz, we have not the slightest 
recollection of him or his ‘full reply.” Itis 
quite plausible that we refused it, that we might 
give room for other Methodists .of greater 
fame, if less ability—as Bishop Haven, Dr. 
Foss, Dr, E..O. Haven, Prof, Hurst, Prof. Wells, 
and Rev. J. M. Buckley. .But they bear the 
decree. Let them obey. And one of them has 
had the temerity to write for us while receiving 
his episcopal salary from the Book Concern ! 





Rev. J. Vavenan Lewis offered, in a note to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, to prove in any Methodist 
review that John Wesley never meant to 
make any bishops. Dr. Whedon accepts his 
challenge, and dares him to the fight. It will 
be a bloody one if Mr. Lewis can get the Amer- 
toan Quarterly Church Review to aceept» Dr. 
Whedon’s terms. Dr. Whedon thus writes us: 

“New Yorks, April 25th, 1873. 
“Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Mr. Editor :—Will you allow me space 
enough in Tae INDEPENDENT for a reply to Mr. 
Vaughan Lewis’s proposal to be allowed to pub- 
lish his falsifications of the history of our Amer- 
ican Methodist Episcopacy in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. I will allow Mr. Lewis 
twenty-five pages for that topic in our Quarterly 
on two conditions: First. He shall furnish a 
certification from his bishop or some other ac- 
ceptable authority that he is a proper person to 
represent his denomination on that subject; 
and, second, the leading quarterly of his Church 
shall publish both his article and my reply of a 
length, if I choose, equal to our twenty-five 
pages. D. D. Waepow.” 


We do not suppose that borse-car gallantry 
in our smaller cities is at quite so Jow an ebb 
as a correspondent of ours has represented it to 
bein Boston. In New York it is atas low an 
ebb as possible. It isthe rare exception that a 
man rises to give a seat to. a woman without a 
vaby. Miss Phelps is right in saying that the 
sxcuse given is that the women are seeking 
equality, and let them have all they want of it. 
Df course, it is only the seltish pretense of 
poors, who know perfectly well that not one 
woman in five whom they compel to stand has 
the least desire for the ballot; but it: answers 
their purpose. We are glad to learn that this 
liscourtesy is not so general elsewhere. A work- 
ing Women writes us from Dayton, O., a tale of 
which the masculine inhabitants of that burgh 
way wéll be proud. She says: 

“T ride in the ‘street cars to and from my 
work three miles daily. It is the priicipal 
route of the city and carries many biisiness 
men and women. In all thesé days and months 
qd years I have never once stood “in thé’ car 
while a man was sitting; but then I make it a 
rule, when 4 man offers ‘a seat, to take: it, not 
forgetting to express the thanks I feel: Isée a 
great deal of ‘ unthanked service’—not more in 

‘pme sex than the other, however.” x 
Our ewan observation is that in five cases out of 
siz the woman to whom s sest is yielded will 
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chance. As to other discourtesies, our corre- 
spondent adds, referring to Miss Phelps’s ar- 
ticle : 

“Serving both men and women over the 
counter, as I do constantly, I have never re- 
ceived a rude, uncourteons ‘word from 
a man. I have many from: woman. . I 
have had my cheek tingle and burn with 
shame at having my veracity doubted by 
women. If men have doubted my word, they 
have bad the courtesy not to say so. True, 
“man is cross-grained and rough’; but they are 
not alone. ‘Woman is fine and pure,’ for 
which let us thank God; but she is not alone 
in this either.’’ 


THE Musical Festival to which Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has treated us during the last week 
will be memorable in the annals of the tuneful 
art. The singing of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety was a revelation to our audiences. Such 
grandeur of delivéry and such delicacy of expres- 
sionin music of this class New York has. never 
before had a chance tohear, The. prevailing 
impression iggthis neighborhood has been that 
oratorio is rather slow, and partly for this 
reason the concerts during the earlier part of 
the week were not so largely attended as they 
ought to have been; but the audiences grew to 
the last, and at the final performances, on Sat- 
urday, Steinway Hall was packed to 
overflowing. Of the soloists Miss Cary and 
Mr. Whitney gained most credit, though 
Mr. Nelson Varley, the new English tenor, 
proved himself a singer of good quality, 
The orchestra was, of course, superb, and the 
miscellaneous concerts, in which Rubinstein, 
Wieniawski, Mills, Mason, and other celeb- 
rities assisted, will rank among the most bril- 
liant occasions in our musical history. The 
accomplished conductor, whose enterprise and 
public spirit provided this festival, has greatly 
increased the large obligation already owed to 
him by this community. 


A SERIOUS insurrection has broken out in the 
Province of Yechizen, at Ono, about twenty- 
five miles from the city of Fukuwi. The 
people of Yechizen are probably more 
conservative and bigoted in Buddhism than 
the people of any other province in Japan; 
and, being stirred up by certain priests who 
are bitterly opposed to Christianity, they 
have risen, to the number probably of 30,- 
000, burned the local government office, and 
destroyed several of the houses and shops. of 
merchants who were supposed to be favorable 
to the introduction of foreign civilization in 
Japan. This insurrection was quieted and the 
military. withdrawn from the district, when a 
second and largér oné broke out, which threat- 
ened to be more formidable. The rioters have 
sent in -a petition to the Government, in 
which they demand three things: 

1st. The edicts against Christianity shall not 
be withdrawn and Christianity shall not be 
tolerated. 

2d. The Buddhist religion, temples, and 
priesthood shall remain undisturbed. 

8d. The innovations of foreign civilization, 

customs, and books shall be no longer en- 
couraged, 
Up to the sailing of the mail steamer no 
further news concerning the uprising had been 
received, but the above will show the density of 
ignorance and prejudice prevailing in some sec- 
tions of the country, and the difficulties sur- 
rounding the Christian question in Japan. 


...-Deacon Charles Stoddard, of Boston, long 
an officer in the Old South Church, a 
trustee of Williams College, and distinguished 
in religious and philanthropic circles for his 
sagacity, his integrity, and his benevolence, 
died on Sunday last, at his residence, of typhoid 
pneumonia. Mr. Stoddard was a native of 
Northampton, Mass., and belonged to that 
lineage from which Jonathan Edwards sprung, 
as. well as to that of which the well-known 
Tappan family isa branch. Itis not too much 
to.say that he was worthy of his ancestry. His 
son, the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, is pastor of 
the Washington Heights Presbyterian church, 
in this city, 

..«.The Methodist is not frightened at all at 
the prospect of having a Methodist Doctor of 
Divinity among the novelists. Dr, Eggleston 
is not the first Methodist who has meddled with 
fiction. Mr. Wesley himself revised and pub- 
lished Brooke’s old noyel, “The Fool of 
Quality.” Neither is the Methodist so nervous 
as some of the official papers have been about 
the heresies of Dr. Eggleston’s stories. They 
do good,” says our neighbor, ‘‘ wherever 
they are. seattered; and.we look to him for 
still better productions and results.” 

.... The Massachusetts legislature is seriously 
discussing the question of taking possession of 
the ’railroads constituting what is known as 
“*¢he Hoosac Tunnel line,” and operating them 
bya ‘state board: of trustees.” If the. thing 
can be done anywhere it.can. be done in Massa- 
|: thusetts, and we-wish it-might be tried. 





<_UBishiop ‘MeIivainie died as he lived. ‘The 
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| story is told that as death seemed drawing near” 


he asked Dr. Carus, and English clergyman and 
an old and dear friend, to make for him the com- 
mendatory prayer. When asked if he desired 
the form ‘from the Prayer Book to be read, he 
replied: ‘“No; make the prayer yourself.” 


--«. They are building ® new court-house in 
Springfield, Mass., and one of the county com- 
missioners, in’ inviting a few members of the 
bar to visit the building, the other day, made 
use of these solemn lines of Dr. Watts: 


* Ye si round, come view the ground 
Where you will shortly lie.” 


....The National Woman’s Suffrage Society 
is to hold an anniversary on Tuesday, the 6th 
of. May, wlien addresses will be made by Miss 
Lucretia. Mott, Mre. Stanton, :and others, and 
Miss Susan will sing the Anthoniad of her arrest 
and prosecution for'casting a ballot. 

.-».1n Indiana, where they ought to know 
him best, they have so much faith in Schuyler 
Colfax that the Democratic papers even are urg- 
ing that he be sent. back to Congress. But he 
has seen all of politics that he wants. 

--.-The Boston Watchman and eflector has 


the audacity to say that ‘‘ there is verdure now 
outside the State House as well as inside.”’ 





Religions Intelligence. 


Wuart a whirligig it is! The last of its 
revolutions threatens to bring the Rey. Dr, 
Fulton, of Boston, round to the pulpit lately 
vacated by the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, in Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Fulton, ‘with his wife, has been pros- 
pecting in the City of Churches. Last Wed- 
nesday evening he preached in the Hanson- 
place church, and subsequently a unanimous 
call was extended to him by the church to be- 
come its pastor. In case he accepts. the call, 
a new chureh is to be built for him, seating not 
less than 2,000 persons. Dr. Fulton has not 
yet indicated his purpose ; but the fact of his 
coming to Brodklyn is evidence that he is 
willing to consider the question. We must 
say that this is an astonishing performance, 
Have churches absolutely no convictions, and 
are they content to employ anybody who will 
“draw,” no matter what the character of his 
preaching may be? Mr. Pentecost and Dr. 
Fulton are just about as far apart as two men in 
the same denomination can be. Yet the people 
who admired and applauded Mr. Pentecost now 
with a gushing unanimity call to his place the 
tean who is his very antithesis, and who went 
out of his way to lecture Mr. Pentecost, while 
he was their pastor, in terms which wes re- 
sented and rebuked as ungentlemanly by his 
brethren in the ministry. Exactly what that 
state of mind can be to which the spirit and 
the doctrine of Justin D. Fulton and George F. 
Pentecost are equally satisfying we find it 
hard to conjecture. 


....Mr. Spurgeon’s church in London now 
bers 4,417 members. During the past year 
it has formed one new church by colonizing. 
Five hundred and seventy-one members have 
been added, within the year to the present 
church, and 263 have been removed by death, 
emigration, and change of residence, making 
the net gain for the year 308. Connected with 
the church are alms-rooms for aged women, 
members of the church. These are not proper- 
ly endowed, and, therefore, the inmates are a 
somewhat heavy charge upon the poor funds 
of the church.’’ Mr. Spurgeon has been of- 
fered $25,000 for 25 lectures in America, and in 
aspeech to his own people he explains his 
reasons for declining the offer: 


““T wrote: ‘If you were to multiply that offer 
by one handred times, and again a hundred 
times, I should feel it.as easy to decline as I do 
now, when I say that I cannot cross the ocean 
to lecture upon any subject whatever. Iam a 
minister of the Gospel, and never lectured for 
money, and do not intend to doso now; and, 
if my people cannot support me, it is a pity. 








‘Some people would say, ‘Why not go over to 


America and get the money to build the col- 
lege?’ I shall not do so because I would not do 
one thing to degrade inyself nor disgrace you. 
I shall not make any appeal to another country 
to do what you can and ought to do. There are 
two brothers here to-night who have received of- 
fers from America. Each man can lecture as well 
as preach, and there is no harm. in their havi 
and a month’s holiday. If I were in the 

position, I'should do the same thing; but, as I 
am, I cannot leave you. I cannot leave the col- 
lege nor the orphanage, not if my house were 
filled with silver and.gold from top to bottom. 
There are two things which [should feel if I 
went to America. The first is that I should go 
‘not to preach the Gospel, but to lecture; and I 
cannot do that—not for the national debt.” 


....The Aurora Congregational Association 
recently declined to license asa preacher Mr. 
M, R. Peck because he. is a Freemason and re- 
fused to withdraw from that fraternity. Mr. 


|: Peck declared that he had taken three degrees 


in the Masonic erder, and could see no harm as 
far as he had gone. When asked “ whether he 
could see nothing unchristian and wrong ina 
brother's swearing to concéal a brother Mason’s 
secrets, including” sli. his ‘crimes © except 
murder and treason,” he replied that:**that 
‘would’ depend on ‘circumstances. In -some 
eases: it’ might be a man’s duty to. reveal 
thém, in:others to say nothing about .them.’’ 
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Dr. Bascom asked him what his choice would 


be in case he were compelled to give 

his chureh or his lodge. His pests. 
“That would depend on circumstances, . 
probably shail not join any lodge but the one J 
now belong to; but I cannot relinquish my 
right to attend my lodge.” Mr, Roy put this 
question: “Suppose your connection with the 
lodge grieved your brethren, could you not 
forego your right to attend the lodge as Paul 
would refrain from meat ?’? Mr. Peck answered : 
‘“*‘What brethren? Ithink no brethren haye 
any right to interfere with my connection with 
the lodge.’? On the strength of this statement 
the Association voted, 9 to 8, to refuse appro- 
bation to the candidate. 


+++eThe Church Times (London, _.,ran of the 
Ritualists, gives the following figures, which il- 
lustrate the growth of Ritualism in the English 
metropolis : 


“Whilst in 1870 out of every hundred 
churches in London and its neiguborhood there 
were only 13.1 where the surplice was used in 
the pulpit, there are now 46.1. Historically 
speaking, preaching in the surplice was the 
first step toward Ritualism, and it is well 
known that most of the members. of the Church 
Association hold it still in utter abomination, 
Take another thing which made a great figure 
in the Tractarian revival, and whieh the Record 
has not even yet ceased to denounce— 
the choral service. In 1868 there were 
only 83.3 per cent. of the London 
churches. where the psalter was chanted, 
and only 18.8 where the service was sung 
throughout; whereas in 1873 the proportionsare 
52.6and 25.8, Rares choirs have. risen from 
17.9 per cent. to 30.9. But to come to more 
important matters. Choral celebration, it wil] 
be allowed, is distinctively Ritualistic. Well, 
in 1868 the per centage was but 5.1; it is now 
11.9. Weekly communion has risen in the four 
years from 23.6 to 84.2 per cent.; daily com. 
munion from 2 to 3.4 per cent.; early com- 
munion—which connotes fasting reception— 
from 22.9 to 40.4 per cent.; free and open 
churches from 8.8 to 16.7 per cent.; and cucha- 
ristic vestments from 2 per cent. to 3.4.” 

...-A State Christian Convention has been 
called to meet at Albany on Tuesday of this 
week for the following purposes: 

“To secure union in the practical duties of 
citizenship; to reaffirm and maintain as Chris- 
tian citizens the institution of the family; to 
maintain, in loyalty to God and Government, 
the sanctity of the Sabbath; to give expression 
to the Christian conscience against pre-natal 
murder and ‘The Social Evil’; to insist that 
none of our public schools shall be controlled 
by and none of our public school funds be ap- 
propriated to any religious sect; to unite iu se- 
curing the repeal of the legal sanctions of the 
liquor traffic; to unite against the liquor traffic 
in the interest of the individual, the family, and 
the state; to oppose lax judicial administration 
and apologies for crime; and to consider and 
secure the freedom of Christian citizens from 
the maoipulations and control of all who sink 
the patriot in the partisan.”’ 

This isa large job, certainly, and we hope the 
convention will not adjourn till it is thoroughly 
done. 

....Thé Chinese Sunday-school connected 
with the Third Congregational church in Sap 
Francisco recently celebrated its anniversary. 
The programme included Scripture recitations, 
original pieces, letters, dialogues, and singing 
by the Chinese boys, besides other interesting 
exercises. The boys showed much proficiency, 
and interested the audience by their speaking. 

...-The First Baptist church of Brooklyn and 
the Pierrepont-street church have voted, to 
unite, and have called to the pulpit of the new 
orgunization the Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., 
of Boston. Dr. Lorimer is coming. 

..--The Christian Standard denies that the 
Disciples are going to take a new departure. 
Certainly we hope not, unless it be necessary 
in order to go on unto perfection. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance 0a 
of New York .esires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher’s Department. 


‘ ‘Tae HAPPINESS AND THE Misery of bu. 
man life is made of ‘trifle. The neglect f 
Ruptured persons to send for Circular - 
the new Elastic Truss has caused an omen! 
ef suffering wholly unnecessary. This bee 
retains the rupture Perse is worn D eh 
and day wilt comfort, an Amora He 
removed till a perfect cure takes : 
is sent by mail everywhere by The. Pn, 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
who furnish Circulars free. 


—$<—<—$<$—$————$$_——$— 
Tue Best Evastio-TRUSS, dong = metal 








should buy an Elastic Truss 
Messrs, PoMEROY 
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Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 


. dlanks, and full instructions in every point. 


' ...wants a. substitute for buckwheat, which is 
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Ey ome in children denotes a Wantot 
ae i “Comimenstfate with the 


prevent graver cotmplications. ' Fel- 


jows’s Hypophosphites will restore healthy 
* aettyity to the nervous system in a short 


a —dJ. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. ©. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 





@ 53 CLOTHING. 


Messrs. FreeMAN & Burr are already 
well known to our readers, many of whom, 
‘we have reason to know, have availed 
Ives of the opportunities which they 
¢ offer. This firm is one of the most success- 
fal in New York in its special line of busi- 
ness. It occupies an immense warehouse in 
the heart of the business portion of the city, 
and it always keeps on hand an inexhaust- 
ible stéck of ‘ready-made clothing, gents’ 
ing goods, and every variety of ma- 
erin! in the merchant tailor’s line. 

In the Custom Department, besides their 
veryJarge city trade, Messrs. Freeman & 
Bur have devised a system of ‘‘ Country 
Orders,” by which any person, in any part 
of the country, can select his'own material 
from a variety of samples, measure himself 
as accurately as if he were personally under 

* the tailor’s hands, and obtain all the clothing 
he may require at New York prices and in 
Now York styles. 

This business already extends over every 
part of the United States and Canada, and 
jn an experience extending over several 

and including thousands of orders, 

ere have been almost no»cases of dissatis- 
»faction. The system, in fact, places. the 
most distant customer on the same footing 

s the city resident. All that our readers 

do is to send their names to FREEMAN 

& Bugr, 1388 and 140 Fulton street, New 
York, and they will receive, free of charge, 
1 ‘givelope containing fashion-charts, rules 
self-measure, tape-rule, samples, order- 


_ Satisfaction is guaranteed, so there is no 
danger of misunderstanding or mistake.— 
Poleclic Magazine. 





“’ GRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


Am this season of the year every family 





so universally used during the wintermonths. 
Physicians and scientific men agree that 
there is nothing better, more nourishing, 
me, and delicious than Crushed 

White Wheat. This is the perfection of 
 feod,and invaluable as a diet for children 
and invalids. It can be served up in a great 
e™ariety of. ways, so as to tempt the most 

te appetite. 

- “The Crushed White Wheat is manufac- 
‘tured’ by Messrs. F. E. Smith & Co., at the 
Atlantic Flour Mills, Hamilton Aveoue, 
Brooklyn, put up in convenient packages, 

« with directions for cooking, and-is for sale 
at the Mills and by all leading grocers. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
AND ITS COLONIES. 


As a verification of what we predicted 
months since, through the magnanimous and 
far-seeing management of the Land Depart- 
Ment of the above Company, colonies are be- 
ing organized from among the crowded pop- 
ulations of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and throughout the Scagdinavian countries, 
for settlement upon the rich, arable lands 
snd in the genial and healthy climate trav- 
ersed by the Northern Pacific Railway. The 
first of these colonists for the present year 
a last week, and have gone forward to 
. these lands, consisting of 12 townships of 

130,000 acresof the Company’s lands, with | 
» Mie alternate sections belonging to the Gov- 
-e$t@ment, subject to free entry. as homesteads 

ly these new citizens. Theselands were se- 

last year by Rev. Geo. Rodgers, of 

-eovil, Dorsetshire, England, accompanied 

& committee of young farmers, The val- 

& “eto the the country of the influx of such. col-; 
‘ ‘can scarcely be wong and, if a 
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| Sqiire it, and then spend three days between. 





“éountry ‘would be’ largely its debtors 


the country in this one respect alone, the 


The Liverpool Daily Courier, in chron- 
icling their departure from that port, 
said: “A more respectable party of emi- 
grants never left England.” Nearly all of 
them are possessed of means, the range 
being, probably, from $300 to $10,000.. The 
moral standing of the colonists may be in- 
ferred from the fact that all. have agreed to 
banish saloons—‘‘ drink shops” they fitly 
call them—from the. colony limits. The 
books for a public library form part of the 
colony luggage, and two brothers bring with 
them a pair of steam engines, of their own 
manufacture. The few ladies of the party 
are refined, sensible, and courageous—nct 
anticipating a paradise on the frontier, and 
content to wait and. work fer the comforts 
and elegancies which are sure to follow 
thrift in their new homes. 

Farming is to be the chief occupation and 
industry of the Yeovil colonists, and the 
raising of grain and cattle on a large scale 
will be specialties to which the well-known 
fertility and the natural grasses of Western 
Minnesota are well adapted. But manufac- 
tories of various kinds will be established at 
the central town, and a sufficient number of 
skilled artisans accompany the colony ‘to 
secure this diversity of industry. Many of 
the colonists have been tenant-farmers in 
England, and have been crowded out of 
their holdings by the intense and increasing 
competition at home. These thrifey agri- 
culturists, who have managed tosave money 
while paying excessive, rentals to .English 
landiords, will soon ‘find themselves the 
ownersin fee of an eighty-acre homestead 
each, without cost, and as much more 
adjoining land as they wish to buy, at a 
price per acre equal to about one-third the 
average yearly renial of English farm-lands. 

By thus emigrating as an organized com- 
munity these people avoid four-fifths of the 
drawbacks usually attending the individual 
settler. They bring their own society with 
them, Neighbors in the former home con- 
. tinue neighbors in the newcommunity. The 
advantages and wholesome restraints of life- 
long acquaintanceship are not lost in cross- 
ing the sea. Lonesomeness and home- 
sickness are done away or greatly softened. 
Churches, schools, libraries, }yeeums spring 
up at once, and there is practically no break 
or void in. the current of the colonist’s life. 

The corporation on whose lands the Yeo- 
vil. Colony locates seems .to have, Jeft no 
reasonable thing unattended to which can 
promote the comfort and welfare of the 
people who decide to settle on the line of 
its road. At convenient and prominent 
points throughout Great Britain and the 
Continent trustworthy resident agents cir- 
culate information and answer questions in 
regard to the New Northwest asa field for 
settlement—being instructed to avoid all 
overstatement, solicitation, and importun- 
ity, and give all needed advice respecting 
the details of emigrating. At the leading 
European seaports the Company’s represent- 
atives attend to the embarkation of the in- 


tending settlers, secure them transportation ‘|’ 


at the lowest attainable rates; look after their 
multiform luggage, keep them’ out of the 
hands of sharpers, and see that they have 
comfortable accommodations on board. Ar- 
rived off New York, they are met in the har- 
bor by the agent of the Company who, in'a 
genial, off-hand way and speaking their 
Own language relieves them of the anxiety, 
confusion, and embarrassment which usual- 
ly attend the arrival of untraveled persons 
in a strange land. They are conducted. 
through the intricacies of Castle Garden- 
with a. promptness only known to experts, 
their baggage collected, the young and the 
sick.-assisted, and all hands preserved from 
the thieves and runners, and conducted to. 
decent, quiet, and inexpensive boarding- 
houses, for a day or two of rest, before..pro- 
‘ceeding westward. While in New York ac- 
commodations are furnished them, at the 
Company’s roomy emigration office, near 
Castle Garden, for writing letters to their 
home friends, and their money is changed 
into American currency at the ruling price 
of gold. 

\Refreshed;and already half-Ameriganized; 
the new citizens: face: westward, are placed 
in clean, upholstered. cars, accompanied by 
an escort, if the number .is suffitient to re: 





bigness of the Yankee Republic {- Arrived 
on the line of the Northern Paeific road, 
they are welcomed to the Company's Set- 
tlers’ Reception Houses—buildings erected 
at principal points along the line, comforts- 
bly equipped with beds and cooking con- 
veniences, capable of accommodating three 
bundred persons each, and designed to be 
temporarily occupied, free of charge, by 
settlers and their families, while selecting 
their farms and preparing their homes. 

All this careful supervision, extending 
from the European hamlet to the north- 
western frontier settlement, is exercised 
over the interests of the emigrant or colonist 
whether he finally settles on a free Govern- 
ment homestead or buys railroad land; and 
in the latter case the purchaser, his wife, 
and children are carried free over the Com. 
pany’s own road.- This colony consists of 
one thousand families, and is but one of sev- 
eral similar organizations formed and form- 
ing in various parts of Europe@nd destined 
for the same region—Western Minnesota 
and Eastern Dakota. Similar facilities, so 
far as needed, are furnished by the Com- 
pany to colonies and groups of families from 
any part of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the (genéral scolding 
which the corporations of the country ere 
just now receiving, and much of which is, 
“doubtless, deserved, it seems clear that in 
this case intelligent self-interest, guided by 
sound sense, has led to the adoption of a 
policy toward the landless of this and other 
countries which is the reverse of grasping 
and which is alréady bearing worthy fruit. 








THE ABSOLUTE TEST OF EXCEL- 
LENCE. 





THE truest test of excellence in a sewing 
machine is, after all, the record of its sales. 
The manufacture of the Wilson Improved 
Underfeed ; Machine employs an immense 
manufactory and uearly five hundred skilled 
workmen. ‘I'he machines are turned out,at 
the rate of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand per week, and are sold faster than 
they can be made. The factory is pushed 
from day to day with orders. There is 
nothing strange in all this when we consider 
that it is a first-class, perfect machine, capa- 
ble of apy class of work, good for twenty 
years’ constant service, and costing $15 less 
than ‘the other first-class machines. Sales- 
room: at 707. Broadway, New York, and. in 
all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns, 





FURNITURE. 


Tue house of J. T. Allen & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal street; ‘is one of the largest and 
most popular in the furniture line in the 
country. They aim to keep a complete 
stock in every department, embracing every 
new variety and also the richest and new- 
est goods in the market. They are thus en- 
abled to meet the wants of all classes of 
tradé from? city“anad country. Tlieir motto 

is “Good goods at the-lowest prices.” 





PLANTING SEASON. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, NX. 


For a large assortment of RHODODEN- 
DRONS and all TREES and, PLANTS, 
including ROSES, MAGNOLIAS, AZA 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS, address by mail 
as ‘above or visit by Long Island Central 
Railroad to \Kissena station, half an hour 
from the ferry. 








ASK F FOR 


WEED'S ‘CARPET. SWEEPER. Every 

should; hayé one. Made by 0. H. 

edd & Co., 25 Court street, Boston. For 

sale at J:,H. Baldwin’s, 27 Park Place, New 

York City, and atall the principal. house- 
farnishing stores. 


Bas OT SS eo maar ars A oa 
In our opinion the Zero Refrigerator, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column, is most excellent and well worthy 
the eiyeton of housekeepers. 
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GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Our subscribers have noticed the adver 
tisement of Winslow & Wilson, bankers, of 
th's city, who offer for sale the consolidated 
gold bonds of the St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company. These securities are 
Pronounced by well-known conservative 
capitalists in this city and elsewhere to be 
eutirely safe. Last week we published a 
full-page map showing the locality of this 
read, together with full information in re- 
gard to the safety of the bonds in question. 
The “St. Louis Board of Trade” have pro- 
nounced them “good” and ‘‘ recommend 
them’ without hesitation.” We are our- 
selves satisfied, after looking carefully into 
the matter, that all the statements of Wins- 
low & Wilson in regard to this great enter- 
prise—connecting the city of Nashville with 
St. Louis—are worthy of all confidence. 
The price of the bonds is 90 and accrued in- 
terest im currency, equal at the present 
price of gold to over 10 per cent. per an- 
num on the investment. 

The earnings of the road for the month of 





I BO ica orc adnticansce<nesongrecens 
Interest on present bonded debt less than. 
Barnings per mile (monthly)............. 

- (early) nearly................ 4,000 00 
Any of our subscribers who wish to buy 
these bonds can do so through this office, 
if they desire. 








A FIRE PREVENTED. 
I BrapD ey & Cary Man’r’e Co., ‘ 





WEst TWENTY-NINTH 8T. 
_ April 24th, 1878. 
Babcock Fire Hzxtinguisher Co. : 

GENTLEMEN :—On Sunday, April 20th, a 
fire broke out in the office of the Cary Wire 
Works, 234 West Twenty-ninth street. It 
would undoubtedly have resulted in a de- 
structive conflagration had it not been that 
one of your Babcock Extinguishers was 
brought into immediate use, enabling us to 
confine the fire within a small space and 
smother the flames before any large damage 
was done. 

We regard your machine as one of the 
most valuable inventions of the present age 
and the best protection against fire. 

West, Brapiey & Cary Man’r’a Co. 
—The Ezening Post, New York, Thursday, 
April 24th, 1878. 





THE EXODUS OF TRAVEL TO 
EUROPE. 


Messrs. Coox, Son & Jenxrys, 262 Broad- 
way, New York, the great tourist directors, 
have arranged for some half-dozen personal- 
ly conducted parties to various parts of 
Europe and the Continent during the com- 
ing summer; the first of which leaves May 
10th, persteamer “ Victoria,” for a tour of 
105 days—to Vienna, Italy, France, the 
Rhine, etc.—paying all expenses, for $750 
gold. 








FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stampa to A. Burdette Smith, ‘‘Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box New York City. 








Five Carpets.—We exhibit a large as- 
sortment of the finest French Moquettes 
imported; also the latest styles of American 
Moquettes. Velvet carpets, a selection of 
styles unsurpassed in this country. We in- 
vite inspection and comparison. 

Foster Broruers, 309 Fulton street, 
(old stand of Husted & Carll). 





Mr. W. Moree, Merchant Tailor, 516 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, has used 
a Grover & Baker Lock Stitch Machine con- 
stuntly for ten years, and it has cost nothing 
for repairs during that time. He prefers it 
to any other make for his business. 





Hatz’s Sarzs have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 








Hecxer’s Farra is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 
Sena eee 
WANTED, & farmer in every town as agent 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Contms & Co., 212 Water 





street, New York. 
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offices of Tuz INDEPENDENT, 3 Park Place, and 
of the Brooklyn Union, and at the rooms of the 
American Congregational Union, 69 Bible 
House, Astor Place. 

‘ 4 

Dz. Nztson is at the head of the Methodist 
Book Concern. Now, we believe in Methodist 
Christianity, and Methodist churches, and Meth- 
odist missions, and Methodist revivals. We 
never speak of them but with words of sympa. 
thy, as all Methodist editors well know. But 
we believe as little in Methodist book concerns 
as we do in those of their Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational brethren. And, if the present head 
agent is to characterize his administration by 
slandering his neighbors, we shall not think it 
much of an improvement over the financial ir- 
regularities of his predecessors. Dr. Nelson 
attended the Northern Cenference of New York 
the other day, and took occasion to strengthen 
the Methodist official press by attacking Taz 
INDEPENDENT. Says he, as reported in the 
Utica Observer : 

“T want to spread orthodox literature. I 

don’t want the kind furnished by the New 
York INDEPENDENT. I charge that Tus INDE- 
PENDENT is insidiously inculeating the priuci- 
ples of rationalism and infidelity, When Prof. 
Agassiz lectured in Boston reeently he criticised 
orthodox Christianity quite severely. Dr. Up- 
ham wrote a full reply to the Professor’s argu- 
ments and completely refuted them. He took 
this article to Taz EPENDENT for publica- 
tion. What was his surprise to be told that 
they didn’t publish such articles. They would 
rather insert sensational articles! I hope the time 
is almost at hand when the bishops and cle 
will refuse to write or even subscribe for that in- 
famous sheet. I object to the subscriptions of 
any Methodists to a sheet which makes covert 
attacks upon Methodist revivals and Methodist 
institutions.”’ 
We mean to be charitable. We do not suppose 
that the good Dr. Nelson meant to lie. He was 
speaking, as agent of his own. papers, where he 
did not suppose he would be reported, and he 
did not think it necessary, in speaking thus 
officially, to take pains to speak truthfully. 
We have had repeated proof that dense. ignor- 
ance about one’s business is no bar to official 
station and no hindrance to positive assertion. 
But as to that “Dr. Upham” who annihilated 
Professor Agassiz, we have not.the slightest 
recollection of him or his ‘full reply.” Itis 
quite plausible that we refused it, that we might 
give room for other Methodists of greater 
fame, if less ability—as Bishop Haven, Dr. 
Foss, Dr, E..O. Haven, Prof. Hurst, Prof. Wells, 
and Rev. J. M. Buckley, But they hear the 
decree. Let them obey. And one of them has 
had the temerity to write for us while receiving 
his episcopal salary from the Book Concern ! 





Rev. J. Vavenan Lewis offered, in a note to 
THE INDEPENDENT, to prove in any Methodist 
review that John Wesley never meant to 
make any bishops. Dr. Whedon accepts his 
challenge, and dares him to the fight. It will 
be a bloody one if Mr. Lewis can get the Amer- 
tean Quarterly Church Review to accept» Dr. 
Whedon’s terms. Dr. Whedon thus writes us: 


“New Yorg, April 25th, 1873. 
“Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Mr. Editor :—Will you allow me space 
enough in Tae INDEPENDENT for a reply to Mr. 
Vaughan Lewis’s proposal to be allowed to pub- 
lish his falsifications of the history of our Amer- 
lean Methodist Episcopacy in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. I will allow Mr. Lewis 
twenty-five pages for that topic in our Quarterly 
on two conditions: First. He shall furnish a 
certification from his bishop or some other ac- 
ceptable authority that he is a proper person to 
represent his denomination on that subject; 
and, second, the leading quarterly of his Church 
shall publish both his article and my reply of a 
length, if I choose, equal to our twenty-five 
pages. D. D. Wuxpon.” 


We do not suppose that borse-car gallantry 
in our smaller cities is at quite so Jow an ebb 
as @ correspondent of ours has represented it to 
vein Boston. In New York it is ataslow an 
tbb as possible. It isthe rare exception that a 
man rises to give a seat toa woman without a 
vaby. Miss Pheips is right in saying that the 
sxouse given is that the women are seeking 
equality, and let them have all they want of it. 
Df course, it is only the selfish pretense of 
doors, who know perfectly well that not one 
woman in five whom they compel to stand has 
the least desire for the ballot; bat it: answers 
sheir purpose. We are glad to learn that this 
liscourtesy is not so general elsewhere. A 'work- 
ing Woman writes us from Dayton, O., a tale of 
which the masculine inhabitants of that burgh 
may well be proud. ‘She says: 

“T ride in the ‘street cars to and from my 
work three miles daily. It is the priicipal 
route of the city and carries many bisiness 
men and women. In all these days and months 
wd years I have never once stood “in tié' car 
while a man was sitting; but then F make it a 


rule, when 4 man offers ‘a seat, to take it, not ‘ 


lorgetting to express the thanks I feel: Isée a 
great deal of ‘ unthanked service’—not mofe in 


one sex than the other, however.” ~ 


Our own observation is that in five cases out of 
six the woman to whom s seat is yielded will 





THE, INDEPENDENT. 


suitably express her thanks if she has the 
chance. As to other discourtesies, our corre- 
spondent adds, referring to Miss Phelps’s ar- 
ticle: 

“Serving both men and women over the 
counter, as I do constantly, I have never re- 
ceived a rade, uncourteous word from 
a man. I have many from’ woman. . I 
have had my cheek tingle and burn with 
shame at having my veracity doubted by 
women. If men have doubted my word, they 
have had the courtesy not to say so. True, 
“man is cross-grained and rough’; but they are 
not alone. ‘Woman is fine and pure,’ for 
which let us thank God; buat she is not alone 
in this either.’ 


THE Musical Festival to which Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has treated us during the last week 
will be memorable in the annals of the tuneful 
art. The singing of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety was a revelation to our audiences. Such 
grandeur of delivery and such delicacy of expres- 
sionin music of this class New York has. never 
before bad a chance tohear, The_ prevailing 
impression iggthis neighborhood has been that 
oratorio is rather slow, and partly for this 
reason the concerts during the earlier part of 
the week were not so largely attended as they 
ought to have been; but the audiences grew to 
the last, and at the final performances, on Sat- 
urday, Steinway Hall was packed to 
overflowing. Of the soloists Miss Cary and 
Mr. Whitney gained most credit, though 
Mr. Nelson Varley, the new English tenor, 
proved himself a singer, of good quality. 
The orchestra was, of course, superb, and the 
miscellaneous concerts, in which Rubinstein, 
Wieniawski, Mills, Mason, and other celeb- 
rities assisted, will rank among the most bril- 
liant occasions in our musical history. The 
accomplished conductor, whose enterprise and 
public spirit provided this festival, has greatly 
increased the large obligation already owed to 
him by this community. 


A SERIOUS insurrection has broken out in the 
Province of Yechizen, at Ono, about twenty- 
five miles from the city of Fukuwi. The 
people of Yechizen are probably more 
conservative and bigoted in Buddhism than 
the people of any other province in Japan; 
and, being stirred up by certain priests who 
are bitterly opposed to Christianity, they 
have risen, to the number probably of 30,- 
000, burned the local government office, and 
destroyed several of the houses and shops. of 
merchants who were supposed to be favorable 
to the introduction of foreign civilization in 
Japan. This insurrection was quieted and the 
military withdrawn from the district, when a 
second and larger oné broke out, which threat- 
ened to be more formidable. The rioters have 
sent ina petition to the Government, in 
which they demand three things: 

1st. The edicts against Christianity shall not 
be withdrawn and Christianity shall not be 
tolerated. 

2d. The Buddhist religion, temples, and 
priesthood shall remain undisturbed. 

8d. The innovations of foreign civilization, 

customs, and books shall be no longer en- 
couraged. 
Up to the sailing of the mail steamer no 
further news concerning the uprising had been 
received, but the above will show the density of 
ignorance and prejudice prevailing in some sec- 
tions of the country, and the difficulties sur- 
rounding the Christian question in Japan. 


....-Deacon Charles Stoddard, of Boston, long 
an officer in the Old South Church, a 
trustee of Williams College, and distinguished 
in religious and philanthropic circles for his 
sagacity, his integrity, and his benevolence, 
died on Sunday last, at his residence, of typhoid 
pneumonia. Mr. Stoddard was a native of 
Northampton, Mass., and belonged to that 
lineage from which Jonathan Edwards sprung, 
as. well as to that of which the well-known 
Tappan family isa branch. It is not too much 
to say that he was worthy of his ancestry. His 
son, the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, is pastor of 
the Washington Heights Presbyterian church, 
in this city. 

...«The Methodist is not frightened at all at 
the prospect of having a Methodist Doctor of 
Divinity among the novelists. Dr, Eggleston 
is not the first Methodist who has meddled with 
fiction. Mr. Wesley himself revised and pub- 
lished Brooke’s old noyel, “The Fool of 
Quality.” Neither is the Methodist so nervous 
as some of the official papers have been about 
the heresies of Dr. Eggleston’s stories. They 
do. good,” saya our neighbor, ‘ wherever 


they are. scattered; and.we look to him for 


still better productions and results.” 

.... The Massachusetts legislature is seriously 
discussing the question of taking possession of 
the ‘railroads constituting what is known as 
“the Hoosac Tunnel line,”’ and operating them 
bya ‘‘state board of trustees.” If the. thing 
can be done anywhere it.can. be done in Massa- 


- ghusetts, and we-wish it. might be tried. 


|. {Bishop ‘Melivéine died-as he lived. ‘The 
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he asked Dr. Carus, and English clergyman and 
an old and dear friend, to make for him the com- 
mendatory prayer. When asked if he desired 
the form ‘from the Prayer Book tobe read, he 
replied: ‘‘No; make the prayer yourself.” 


.... They are building a new court-house in 
Springfield, Mass., and one of the county com- 
missioners, in’ inviting a few members of the 
bar'to visit the building, the other day, made 
use of these solemn lines of Dr. Watts: 


“* Ye sinners round, come view the ground 
Where you will shortly lie.” 


....-The National Woman’s Suffrage Society 
is to hold an annivérsary on Tuesday, the 6th 
of. May, when addresses will be made by Miss 
Lucretia. Mott, Mre. Stanton, .and others, and 
Miss Susan will sing the Anthoniad of her arrest 
and prosecution for'casting a ballot. 

....1n Indiana, where they ought to know 
him best, they have so much faith in Schuyler 
Colfax that the Democratic papers even are urg- 
ing that he be sent. back to Congress. But he 
has seen all of politics that he wants. 

.-..The Boston Watchman and Keflector has 


the audacity to ry inst ‘there is verdure now 
outside the State House as well as inside.’’ 





Religions Jutelligence. 


Wuar a whirligig it is! The last of its 
revolutions threatens to bring the Rey. Dr, 
Fulton, of Boston, round to the pulpit lately 
vacated by the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, in Brook- 
lyn. Dr, Fulton, with his wife, has been pros- 
pecting in the City of Churches. Last Wed- 
nesday evening he preached in the Hanson- 
place church, and subsequently a unanimous 
call was extended to him by the church to be- 
come its pastor. In case he accepts the call, 
@ new chureh is to be built for him, seating not 
less than 2,000 persons. Dr. Fulton has. not 
yet indicated his purpose ; but the fact of his 
coming to Brodklyn is evidence that he is 
willing to consider the question. We must 
say that this is an astonishing performance, 
Have churches absolutely no convictions, and 
are they content to employ anybody who will 
*“draw,’? no matter what the ‘character of his 
preaching may be? Mr. Pentecost and Dr. 
Fulton are just about as far apart as two men in 
the same denomination can be. Yet the people 
who admired and applauded Mr. Pentecost now 
with a gushing unanimity call to his place the 
taan who is his very antithesis, and who went 
out of his way to lecture Mr. Pentecost, while 
he was their pastor, in terms which was re- 
sented and rebuked as ungentlemanly by his 
brethren in the ministry. Exactly what that 
state of mind can be to which the spirit and 
the doctrine of Justin D. Fulton and George F. 
Pentecost are equally satisfying we find it 
hard to conjecture. 


....Mr. Spurgeon’s church in London now 
numbers 4,417 members. During the past year 
it has formed one new church by colonizing. 
Five hundred and seventy-one members have 
been added, within the year to the present 
church, and 263 have been removed by death, 
emigration, and change of residence, making 
the net gain for the year 308. Connected with 
the church are alms-rooms for aged women, 
members of the church. These are not proper- 
ly endowed, and, therefore, the inmates:are a 
somewhat heavy charge upon the poor funds 
of the church.” Mr. Spurgeon has been of- 
fered $25,000 for 25 lectures in America, and in 
aspeech to his own people he explains his 
reasons for declining the offer : 

“T wrote: ‘If you were to multiply that offer 
by one handred times, and again a hundred 
times, I should feel it.as easy to decline as I do 
now, when I say that I cannot cross the ocean 
to lecture upon any subject whatever. Iam a 
minister of the Gospel, and never lectured for 
money, and do not intend to do so now: and, 
if my people cannot support me, it is a pity. 
‘Some people would say, ‘Why not go over to 
America and get the money to build the col- 
lege?’ I shall not do so because I would not do 
one thing to degrade inyself nor disgrace you. 
I shall not make any appeal to another country 
to do what you can and ought to do. There are 
two brothers here to-night who have received of- 
fers from America. Each man can lecture as well 
as ch, and there is no harm. in their having 
£500 and a month’s holiday. If I were in their 
position, I should do the same thing; but, as I 
am, I cannot leave you. I cannot leave the col- 
lege nor the orphanage, not if my house were 
filled with silver and.gold from top to bottom. 
There are two things which I should feel if I 
went to America. The first is that I should go 
‘not to preach the Gospel, but to lecture; and I 
cannot do that—not for the national debt.” 

....The Aurora Congregational Association 
recently declined to license asa preacher Mr. 
M. R. Peck because he is a Freemason and re- 
fused to withdraw from that fraternity. Mr. 
Peck declared that he had .taken three degrees 
in the Masonic erdet, and could see no harm as 
far ashe had gone. When asked “ whether he 
could see nothing unchristian and wrong in a 
brother's swearing to conceal a brother Mason’s 
secrets, including” sll his ‘crimes except 
murder and treason,” he replied that: **that 
‘would’ depend’ on circumstances. .In some 
eases: it might be a man’s duty to reveal 
them, in:others to say nothing about them.”’ 





story is told that as death seemed drawing near | Dr. Bascom asked him what his choice would 
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be in case he were compelled’ to give 

his church or his lodge, His pi 
“That would depend on circumstances I 
probably,shail not join any lodge but the one] 
now belong to; but I cannot relinquish my 
right to attend my lodge.” Mr. Roy put this 
question: “Suppose your connection With the 
lodge grieved your brethren, could You not 
forego your right to attend ‘the lodge as Pan) 
would refrain from meat?’ Mr. Peck answered : 
“What brethren? Ithink no brethren hays 
any right to interfere with my connection with 
the lodge’? On the strength of this statement 
the Association voted, 9 to 3, to refuse appro. 
bation to the candidate. ‘ 


«++eThe Church Times (London, _.an of the 
Ritualists, gives the following figures, which il- 
lustrate the growth of Ritualism in the English 
metropolis : 


“Whilst in 1870 out of every hundred 
churches in London and its neighborhood there 
were only 13.1 where the surplice was used in 
the pulpit, there are now 46.1. Historically 
speaking, preaching in the surplice was the 
first step towsrd Ritualism, and it is well 
known that most of the members. of the Church 
Association hold it still in utter abomination 
Take another thing which made a great figure 
in the Tractarian. revival, and whieh the Record 
has not even yet ceased to denounce— 
the choral service. In 1868 there were 
only 83.3 per cent. of the London 
churches. where the psalter was chanted, 
and only 18.8 where the service was sung 
throughout; whereas in 1873 the proportionsare 
52.6and 25.8. Surpliced choirs have. risen from 
17.9 per cent. to 30.9. But to come to more 
important matters. Choral celebration, it will 
be allowed, 1s distinctively Ritualistic. Well, 
in 1868 the per centage was but 5.1; it is now 
11.9. Weekiv communion has risen in the four 
years from 28.6 to 84.2 per cent.; daily com- 
munion from 2 to 8.4 per cent.; early com- 
munion—which connotes fasting reception— 
from 22.9 to 40.4 per cent.; free and open 
churches from 8.8 to 16,7 per cent.; and eucha- 
ristic vestments from 2 per cent. to 3.4.” 

.---A State Christian Convention has been 
called to meet at Albany on Tuesday of this 
week for the following purposes: ; 

“To secure union in the practical duties of 
citizenship; to reaffirm and maintain as Chris- 
tian citizens the institution of the family;.to 
maintain, in loyalty to God and Government, 
the sanctity of the Sabbath; to give expression 
to the Christian conscience against pre-natal 
murder and ‘The Social Evil’; to insist that 
none of our public schools shall be controlled 
by and none of our public school funds be ap- 
propriated to any religious sect; to unite in se- 
curing the repeal of the legal sanctions of the 
liquor traffic; to unite against the liquor traffic 
in the interest of the individual, the family, and 
the state; to oppose lax judicial administration 
and apologies for crime; and to consider and 
secure the freedom of Christian citizens from 
the manipulations and control of all who sink 
} the patriot in the partisan.”’ 

This isa large job, certainly, and we hope the 
convention will not adjourn till it is thoroughly 
done. 

....-The Chinese Sunday-school connected 
with the Third Congregational church in San 
Francisco recently celebrated its anniversary, 
The programme included Scripture recitations, 
original pieces, letters, dialogues, and singing 
by the Chinese boys, besides other interesting 
exercises. The boys showed much proficiency, 
and interested the audience by their speaking. 

....The First Baptist church of Brooklyn and 
the Pierrepont-street church have voted, to 
unite, and have called to the pulpit of the new 
orgunization the Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., 
of Boston. Dr. Lorimer is coming. 

--+-The Christian Standard denies that the 
Disciples are going to take a new departure. 
Certainly we hope not, unless it be necessary 
in order to go on unto per fection. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Toe Commonwealth Life Insurance Co 
of New York -vsires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher's Department. 


‘ ‘Tae HAPPINEss AND THE Misery of bu- 
man life is made of ‘trifles. The neglect : 
Ruptured persons to send for 8 Circular 0 
the new Elastic Truss has caused an amount 
ef suffering wholly unn . This mt 
retains the rupture rage: f is worn 0D be 
and day with comfort, and should not tt 
removed till a perfect cure takes place. p< 
is sent by mail everywhere by The Elas 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
who furnish Circulars free. 


Tue Best Exasti0: TRUSS, dang” metal 
springs, is Pommeroy’s ELastic PT 

oe ieee in 1871 and 1878. No one 
should buy an Elastic Truss without 7d 
writing to Messrs. Pomeroy & C0... 
Broadway, New York, for full 




















particulars. 
Pomero 8 Trusses are the best in the world. 
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ee in children denotes a Wantlot 
“commensurate with the 
oe to by the parent or guardian 
prevent graver complications. Fel- 
ipws's bites will restore healthy 
oe the nervous system in a short 


A :—J. F. Henry, New York; 
* dbo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
_ ‘Faller, Chicago ; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





25 CLoTamne. 


Messrs. FreeMAN & Burr are already 
well known to our readers, many of whom, 
we have reason to know, have availed 
Ives of the opportunities which they 
' offer» This firm is one of the most suceess- 
fal in New York in its special line of. busi- 
ness. It occupies an immense warehouse in 
the heart of the business portion of the city, 
gud it always keeps on ‘hand an inexhaust- 
fble stock of ready-made clothing, gents’ 
furnishing goods, and every variety of ma- 
terial in the merchant tailor’s line. 

In the Custom Department, besides their 
veryJarge city trade, Messrs. Freeman & 
Bur, bave devised a system of ‘‘ Country 
“ Orders,” by which any person, in any part 
of the country, can select his‘own material 
from a variety of samples, measure himself } 
as accurately as if he were personally under 

the tailor’s hands, and obtain all the clothing 
he may require at New York prices and in 
Mao York styles. 

This business already extends over every 
part of the United States and Canada, and 
in an experience extending over several 

and including thousands of orders, 





there have been almost no cases of dissatis- 
odection. The system, in fact, places. the 
most distant customer on the same footing 
“the city resident. All that our readers 
“baveto do is to send their names to FREEMAN 
& Burr, 138 and 140 Fulton street, New 
York, and they will receive, free of charge, 
b envelope containing fashion-charts, rules 
self-measure, tape-rule, samples, order- 


. blanks, and full instructions in every point. 


_ Satisfaction is guaranteed, so there is no 
danger of misunderstanding or mistake. — 
Polectic. Magazine. 





ORUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


At this season of the year every family 
wants a substitute for buckwheat, which is 
souniversally used during the wintermonths. 
Physicians and scientific men agree that 





there is nothing better, more nourishing, : 


me, and delicious than Crushed 

White Wheat. This is the perfection of 

food; and invaluable as a diet for children 

and invalids. It can be served up in a great 

o¥ariety of. ways, so as to tempt the most 
delicate appetite. 

“The Crushed White Wheat is manufac- 
‘tured by Messrs. F. E. Smith & Co., at the 
Atlantic Flour Mills, Hamilton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, put up in convenient packages, 
with directions for cooking, and. is for sale 
at the Mills and by all leading grocers. 


——— or 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
AND ITS COLONIES. 


As a verification of what we predicted 
months since, through the magnanimous and 





. far-seeing management of the Land Depart- 


Ment of the above Company, colonies are be- 
ing organized from among the crowded pop- 
Wations of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and throughout the Scagdinavian countries, 
for settlement upon the rich, arable lands 
snd in the genial and healthy climate trav- 
ersed by the Northern Pacific Railway. The 
first of these colonists for the present year 
“gm last week, and have gone forward to 
these lands, consisting of 12 townships of 
180,000 acres of the Company's lands, with 
alternate sections belonging to the Gov- 
4Tament, subject to free entry. as homesteads 
_by these new citizens. These lands were se- 
last year by Rev. Geo. Rodgers, of 
»»Meovil, Dorsetshire, England, accompanied 
& committee of young farmers, The val- 


« 


« *Reto the country of the influx of such col-. , 


 Stlescan scarcely be computed; and, if a 
sheet were to.be made between 
eenfire cost-of building the Northern 
“Railway and the. material - 

h that Company has ‘Mready added to | 





the country in this one respect alone, the 
“ébuntry ‘would be largely its’ debtors. 

The Liverpool Daily Courier, in chron- 
icling their departure from that_ port, 
said: “A more respectable party of emi- 
grants never left England.” Nearly all of 
them are possessed of means, the range 
being, probably, from $300-to $10,000... _The 
moral standing of the colonists may be in- 
ferred from the fact that all. have agreed to 
banish saloons—‘ drink shops” they fitly 
call them—from the colony limits. The 
books for a public library form part of the 
colony luggage, and two brothers bring with 
them a pair of steam engines, of their own 
manufacture. The few ladies of the party 
are ‘refined, sensible, and courageous—nct 
anticipating a paradise on the frontier, and 
content to wait and. work fer the comforts 
and elegancies which are sure to follow 
thrift in their new homes. 

Farming is to be the chief occupation and 
industry of the Yeovil colonists, and the 
raising of grain and cattle on a large scale 
will be specialties to which the well-known 
fertility and the natural grasses of Western 
Minnesota are well adapted. But manufac- 
tories of various kinds will be:established at 
the central town, and a sufficient number of 
skilled artisans accompany the colony to 
secure this diversity of industry. Many of 
the colonists have been tenant-farmers in 
England, and have been crowded out of 
their holdings by the intense and increasing 
competition at home. These thrifty agri- 
culturists, who have managed tosave money 
swhile paying excessive, rentals to .English 
landiords, will soon ‘find themselves the 
ownersin fee of an eighty-acre homestead 
each, without cost, and as much more 
adjoining land as they wish to buy, at a 
price per acre equal to about one-third the 
average yearly renial of English farm-lands. 

By thus emigrating as an organized com- 
munity these people avoid four-fifths of the 
drawbacks usually attending the individual 
settler. They bring their own society with 
them, Neighbors in the former home con- 
. tinue neighbors in the newcommunity. The 
advantages and wholesome restraints of life- 
long acquaintanceship are not lost in cross- 
ing the sea. Lonesomeness and home- 
sickness are done away or greatly softened. 
Churches, schools, libraries, }yeeums spring 
up at once, and there is practically no break 
or void in. the current of the colonist’s life. 

The corporation on whose lands the Yeo- 
vil, Colony locates seems .to have. Jeft no 
reasonable thing unattended to which can 
promote the comfort and welfare of the 
people who decide to settle on the line of 








its road. At convenient and prominent 
points throughout Great Britain and the 
Continent trustworthy resident agents cir- 
culate information and answer questions in 
regard to the New Northwest as a field for 
settlement—being ‘instructed to avoid all 
overstatement, solicitation, and importun- 
ity, and give all needed advice respecting 
the details of emigrating. At the leading 
European seaports the Company’s represent- 
atives attend to the embarkation of the in- 


at the lowest attainable rates; look after their 
multiform luggage, keep’ them’ out of the 
hands of sharpers, and see that they have 
comfortable accommodations on board. Ar- 
rived off New York, they are met in the har- 
bor by the agent of the Company who, ina 
genial, off-hand way and speaking their 
Own language relieves them of the anxiety, 
confusion, and embarrassment which usual- 
ly attend the arrival of untraveled persons 
in a strange land. They are conducted 
through the intricacies of Castle Garden: 
with a promptness only known to experts, 
their baggage collected, the young and the 
sick assisted, and all hands preserved from 
the thieves and runners, and conducted to 
decent, quiet, and inexpensive boarding- 
houses, for a day or two of rest, before...pro- 
ceeding westward. While in New York ac- 
commodations are furnished them, at the 
Company’s roomy emigration Office, near 
Castle Garden, for writing letters to their 
‘home friends, and their money is changed 
into American currency at the ruling price 
of gold. 

Refreshed and already helf-Ameriganjzed, 
the new citizens ‘face: westward, are placed 
in clean, upbolstered. cars, accompanied by 
an escort,if the number .is suffitient to re: 
| quire it, and then spend three days between 
“the geaboard and St. Paul in admiring’ the 














tending settlers, secure them transportation‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


2 ee CARERS 
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Digness of the Yankee Republic {~ RIT TTA 
on the line of the Northern Paeific road road, 
they are welcomed to the Company’s Set- 
tlers’ Reception Houses—buildings erected 
at principal points along the line, comforta- 
bly .equipped with beds and cooking con- 
veniences, capable of accommodating three 
hundred persons each, and designed to be 
temporarily occupied, free of charge, by 
settlers and their families, while selecting 
their farms and preparing’ their homes. 


All this careful supervision, extending 
from the European hamlet to the nortb- 
western frontier settlement, is exercised 
over the interests of the emigrant or colonist 
whether he finally settles on a free Govern- 
ment homestead or buys railroad land; and 
in the latter case the purchaser, his wife, 
and children are carried free over the Com- 
pany’s own road. This colony consists of 
one thousand families, and is but one of sev- 
eral similar organizations formed and form- 
ing in various parts of Europe@nd destined 
for the same region—Western Minnesota 
and Eastern Dakota. Similar facilities, so 
far as needed, are furnished by the Com- 
pany to colonies and groups of families from 
any part of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the general scolding 
which the corporations of the country ere 
just now receiving, and much of which is, 


“doubtless, deserved, it seems clear that in 


this case intelligent self-interest, guided by 
sound sense, has led to the adoption of a 


policy toward the landless of this and other 


countries which is the reverse of grasping 
and which is alréady bearing worthy fruit. 


a ——___ 


THE ABSOLUTE TEST OF EXCEL- 
LENCE. 





THE truest test of excellence in a sewing 
machine is, after all; the record of its sales. 
The manufacture of the Wilson Improved 
Underfeed , Machine employs an immense 
manufactory and uearly five hundred skilled 
workmen. ‘I‘he machines are turned out: at 
the rate‘of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand per week, and are sold faster than 
they can be made. The factory is pushed 
from day to day with orders. There is 
nothing strange in all this when we consider 
that it is a first-class, perfect machine, capa- 
ble of any class of work, good for twenty 
years’ constant service, and costing $15 less 
than ‘the other first-class. machines. Sales- 
room at 707. Broadway, New York, and. in 
all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns, 








FURNITURE. 


Tue house of J. T. Allen & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal street; is one of the largest and 
most popular in the furniture line in the 
country. They aim to keep a complete 
stock in every department, embracing every 
new variety and also the richest and new- 
est goods in the market. They are thus en- 
abled to meet the wants of all classes of 
tradé frowi) city‘and cdufitry. Tlieir motto 
is “Good goods:at the-lowest prices.” 


a 
PLANTING SEASON. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


For a large assortment of RHODODEN- 
DRONS and all TREES: and. PLANTS, 
including ROSES, MAGNOLIAS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS, address by mail 
as ‘above or visit by Long Island Central 
Railroad to \Késsna station, half an hour 
from the ferry. 

: —————EEE_ 
ASK FOR 


WEED’S ‘CARPET-SWEEPER. me 
‘family ;shodld;hayé one. Made by 0. H. 
Wesd & Co., 25 Court street, Boston. For 
sale at J:.H. Baldwin’s, 27 Park Place, New 
York City, and atell the principal house- 
furnishing stores. 
’ EES 

In our opinion the Zero Refrigerator, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column, is most excellent and well worthy 
the attention of housekeepers. 
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GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Our subscribers have noticed the adver 
tisement of Winslow & Wilson, bankers, of 
th's city, who offer for sale the consolidated 
gold bonds of the St, Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company. These securities are 
pronounced by well-known conservative 
capitalists in this city and elsewhere to be 
eutirely safe. Last week we published a 
full-page map showing the locality of this 
read, together with full information in re- 
gard to the safety of the bonds in question. 
The “St. Louis Board of Trade” have pro- 
nounced them “‘ good” and ‘‘ recommend 
them’ without hesitation.” We are our- 
selves satisfied, after looking carefully into 
the matter, that all the statements of Wins- 
low & Wilson in regard to this great enter- 
prise—connecting the city of Nashville with 
St. Louis—are worthy of all confidence. 
The price of the bonds is 90 and accrued in- 
terest im currency, equal at the present 
price of gold to over 10 per cent. per an- 
num on the investment. 

The earnings of the road for the month of 


Barbings per mile (monthly).............. 

by (yearly) nearly. 
Any of our subscribers who wish to buy 
these bonds can do so through this office, 
if they desire. 








A FIRE PREVENTED. 


WEstT, Bravury & Os & Cary Man’r’e Co., 
284 West TWENTY-NINTH ST., i; 
_ April 24th, 1878. 
Babcock Fire Extinguisher Oo. : 

GENTLEMEN :—On Sunday, April 20th, a 
fire broke out in the office of the Cary Wire 
Works, 234 West Twenty-ninth street. It 
would undoubtedly have resulted in a de- 
structive conflagration had it not been that 
one of your Babcock. Extinguishers was 
brought into immediate use, enabling us to 
confine the fire within a small space and 
smother the flames before any large damage 
was done. 

We regard your machine as one of the 
most valuable inventions of the present age 
and the best protection against fire. 

West, Brapiry & Cary Man’r’e Co. 
—The Etening Post, New York, Thursday, 
April 24th, 1878. 








THE EXODUS OF TRAVEL TO 
EUROPE. 


Messrs. Coox, Son & Jenxmns, 262 Broad- 
way, New York, the great tourist directors, 
have arranged for some half-dozen personal- 
ly conducted parties to various parts of 
Europe and the Continent during the com- 
ing summer; the first of which leaves May 
10th, persteamer “ Victoria,” for a tour of 
105 days—to Vienna, Italy, France, the 
Rhine, ete.—paying all expenses, for $750 
gold. 


FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, ‘‘Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5005 New York City. 








Five Carpets.—We exhibit a large as- 
sortment of the finest French Moquettes 
imported; also the latest styles of American 
Mogquettes. Velvet carpets, a selection of 
styles unsurpassed in this country. We in- 
vite inspection and comparison. 

Foster BroTHers, 309 Fulton street, 
(old stand of Husted & Carll), 








Mr. W. Morre, Merchant Tailor, 516 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, has used 
a Grover & Baker Lock Stitch Machine con- 
stantly for ten years, and it has cost nothing 
for repairs during that time. He prefers it 
to any other make for his business, 





Hatz’s Sares have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 347 Broadway, New York. 

HEcKER’s Farrna is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 


Ee 





WANTED, & farmer in every town as agent 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Corts & Co., 212 Water 





street, New York. 
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CHROMOS. 


We have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who.are entitled to 
and. have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum- 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 
ful pictures, when all orders will be prompt- 
ly filled. 


“Apvics.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y,” 


MILLIONS OF US ARE BILIOUS. 


We Americans are a bilious race. Half of 
us are born bilious and with a predisposition 
to dyspepsia ; and, as a rule, we make no ra- 
tional effort to counteract the evil. We eat 
hastily, overwork our brains and physical 
energies, and then too frequently resort to 
medicines that unnerve and prostrate the 
system. The best known remedy for indi- 
gestion, biliousness, and all irregularities of 
the bowels is the famous Cathartic and Alter- 
ative, Dra. Morr’s VEGETABLE Liver PILLS. 
Every botanical element specially adapted to 
relieve the body of superfluous matter, puri- 
fy the animal fluids, and regulate the func- 
tions of digestion and assimilation, without 
producing undue disturbance in any organ, 
seems to have been included in this genial 
Cathartic. Itis, indeed, a marvelous medi- 
cine, and to be without it isa dangerous 
oversight. Forsale by druggists ‘and med- 
icine dealers everywhere. 

















To Canvassers !—The new and beautiful 
Chromo—‘‘ Turow Puysic To THE Doas”— 
which is furnished with every copy of Dr. 
Foote’s PLarn. Home Taxx, is now ready. 
Great inducements to agents. Address 
Murray Hill Publishing Company, 129 E 
28th st., N. Y. 


KILL EVERY PLANT, 

Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and’ Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRsonic PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
** Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Cos Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 











Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water will 
keep for months, kegs to be returned in six 
weeks, at expense of customer. Try a keg. 
MeExLvin WaiGat, Superintendent. 





THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 


Covueus, colds, and catarrhal affections 
are the seeds of disease, whereof the dread 
harvests cumber every graveyard,. Con- 
sumption, chronic bronchitis, or some 
other dangerous. pulmonary disorder is 
their certain yield when permitted to 
gather strength from neglect... Root them 
out, therefore, in the beginning,’ before 
they have become fixtures, with Dr. 
Hatw’s Batsam’ FoR THE Lunes. Its 
effect upon the irritated or inflamed 
membranes of the throat, and upon the 
whole machinery of respiration when in 
an unhealthy condition, is, like that of oil 
upon troubled waters. The febrile action 
is controlled, the paroxysms of coughing 
become less frequent..and soon cease, the 
hoarseness, if any, disappears, and, as a 
general rule, a perfect cure is accomplished 
within three days. Absolute specifics are 
very rare in medicine; but Dr. Hatt’s 
BausamM is nothing less than an absolute 
specific for coughs and colds. For sale 
by all druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 





Brest AND OLpEst Faminy MeEpicine.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for ,Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Hi Bilious 
Attacks, and all .derangements.. of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. Beware of imitations, 


‘THE, INDEPENDENT. 





INVALID, WHAT IS YOUR AIL- 
MENT? 


Is it eruption—disfiguring your skin with 
pimples, freckles, or leprous exfoliations? 
Is it ulcerous—afflicting your flesh with 
painful ruaning sores? Is it rhenmatic— 
seated in the muscles and the nerves? Is it 
mercurial—affecting your tendons and your 
bones? Is it renal—located in the bladder 
or the kidneys? If it is any of these, the 
cause is in the blood. Poison is running 
through your veins. It must be eradicated; 
and the only sure and safe eradicant— 
wholesome, immediate, infallible—is Sco- 
VILL’s BLoopD AND LiveR Syrup. Delay 
may prove fatal. The tubercles of con- 
sumption are produced by acrid matter in 
the blood that passes through them. In 
fact, two-thirds of all the disorders to which 
the human organization is subject are. due 
to inflammatory and corrosive matter dis- 
tributed through the system by the veins, 
Purify the fluids of the body with the BLoop 
anD Liver Syrup, and you will thereby 
impart new energy to every physical func- 
tion and prolong life. For sale by druggists 
and medicine dealers everywhere. _ 





JOY TO THE INVALID. 


Persons afflicted with any disease arising 
from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous 
debility, dyspepsia, or liver complaint should 
try Perry Davis’s Parn-K1.uer. It seldom 
fails to effect a cure in avery short time. 
Sold by druggists, 





THE TRUE POLICY OF PARENTS. 


TREATING children for diseases caused by 
worms will not destroy the intestinal vermin 
themselves. The remedies prescribed by 
physicians for convulsions, for instance, can 
produce no effect on the tenacious parasites 
which are the common causes of those dis- 
tressing phenomena. The true course, when- 
ever there is the slightest ground to suspect 
the presence of worms in the. alimentary 
canal or the smaller intestines, is to adminis- 
ter a dose or two of Dr. Roarrs’s VucE- 
TABLE Worm Syrup, the only safe, imme- 
diate, and sovereign remedy for this almost 
universal scourge of childhood. Even ifthe 
symptoms which appear to indicate the ex- 
istence of worms proceed from other causes, 
no harm will be done, but, on the contrary, 
good; for the same wholesome and agree- 
able preparation which would have expelled 
the little reptiles, had they been present, will 
remove any other obstruction from the 
bowels and exercise a.regulating and sooth- 
ing influence over the whole abdominal 
region. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers everywhere. 

RI 


Housekeepers, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers, Corrin, RED- 
IneTON & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


JAY COOKE & 60., 
No. 20 Wall Street, 


New York. 


EXCHANGE 
—ON— 
LONDON. 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 


VIENNA. 
CABLE ve 


Circular Lett 
COMMERCIAL. CREDITS 


Jay Gooke, MeCulloch &Co, 


41 ret So St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 
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NOTICES. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE A. H. M. SOCIETY. 
popeenee of the fmnertale, Home 





ell ve 


even ay. Tabernacl 
cherehs B- 3 of Par ak pn. and Thirty. 1 -fourth ares, 


The annual ooees will be held at the rooms of the 
eon in the Bible House, on Wednesday oon, 
7th, at foat py 


DIED. 


Guernsry.—At Northfield, Co Conn., A 16th, Noah 
Guernsey, aged 80 years. a 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
yees ment. When we meet an old 














ts WTArpre with rheumatism, or see a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it willnot 
, orl it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor ritcner’s Castoria, It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 


DODD & MEAD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


FERDINAND DE SOTO, 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By Joun 8. C. AnBorr. 1 vol., 12mo, with six illustrations, 
maps, ete., $1 50. 


BEING VOLUME THIRD OF 
ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS 
AND PATRIOTS. 

A series il!astrating the Settlement and Early History of 
our Country. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

ist, Daniel Boone; 
2d, Miles Standish. 


Uniform with De Soto in style and price, 
Other Vols. in Preparation. 


+, 











DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
STRAWBERRIES THAT DID NOT 
COST $1 APIECE. 

See “ PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN.” 

Just Published by DODD & MEAD, and for Sale by all 
Booksellers for $1 50. 
HOW ' TO MAKE YOUR 
GARDEN PAY. 
See “ PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN.” 
Just Published by DODD & MEAD, and for Sale by all 
Booksellers, Price, $1. 50. 


{3th THOUSAND. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


The Most Popular Book of the Day. 
13th THOUSAND Now READY. 


For sale at all bookstores. 
DODD 


& MEAD, Publishers, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of tent and table Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for ‘ 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 


GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 


well worth $260, will. be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making. the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 

No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 

‘* Best in the Market.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 


aoa hh Be 
The GROVER . & BAKER Sewing: 
Machine Company. 
- Im Kane 0a, Rees, NeW VOE = 
NEW YORK . 
DYEING ‘ann PRINTING 


eS ee IN ss, 


ay nea) nial New York. 
































Dye, cleanse, 





ees Sesapeat ut ons aecek 


=" and 


For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 
CRACKED WHEAT, 


the most 





80 to 
seeped ead Savoia a 
FOR SALE BY (ALL GROCERg. 


CROTON “MILLS, 


208 Cherry street, New York. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


ooth as Silk and ’ 
Smieet ever made trie wdor magne 3 Ad 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., ! 
82 and 84 Worth Street, N, Y, 


WITHOUT 


CHIMNEY, SMOKE, OR 
SMELL. 


THE PATENT 


MECHANICAL LAMP, 


Barns Kerosene Oil; is 
Manes, safety, = oe a 
Cinguished. Ort wits Ra sieceeie 4 
extin; 
cf RR 
ass Reflectors, Wicks, 
Fixtures ee yen on yh hy 
discount to the trade and clergymen, 
We guarantee our Lamps for one year, 


The Patent Mechanical 
Lamp Company, 
Neo. 138 Guanes St., N, N.Y. 


Donnelly & Oo, 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS, 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF All . 

THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, dt 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st & 22dsts 














CHARGE, 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE beng FROM THE Pao AMPLE EX 
perience, an entire success. Simple, le,. Prompt, Bii- 
cient, ay Reliable. They are the ea ly medicines per 
fectly adapted to popul use—s0 le that mistakes 
cannot be made in wang sem. so harmless = to be free 


from as ayezellabie 
They ey have recelved ¢ the hiehest a oe nie 
= will ere render satisfaction. Cent 


res. 
"Revers, Infla tions.......+++ eoes 
: Worms, aver ay Worm Colic...... ; 
ing Co! lic, or Teething of Infants 

: Piarrka ea “ uileren s or ious Gols 
ntery. G iC. . 
( Chole era Morbus, Pantie cece 
. Coughs, Colds, tis.. ..... ° 
Neura a, eToothache, Faceach 
9. Headache, ick LBeetette Verti 
1 Groupe sia, Bilious Stomach...... 
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BRSPL SEVERE 


Beet 


32, 

Y CASES. 
(Morocco) with above Ll large vials and 

manual of directions 


ice an No sé waY, New 
ROAD’ 
Fer ea by all Draggists. 


beeen dae DEBILITY. 





Bee wag ex exhausted f teeing, paying or he 
imation; co ine memo: ». 
consequences of x ry or indie. 
Eliya Hote eri 
Po ye Se ae 
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{A-EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
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FOR THE 


POILET AND BATH, 


REMOVING STAINS, 


MAKING the SKIN WHITE and SOFT, 
USE HAND SAPOLIO. 


‘for Sale Everywhere, and by 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 


“i | 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Pr] 


A FOR CLEANING 
PAINT, WINDOWS, ‘TABLES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS 


ML HOUSE-CLEANING PURPOSES, 


SCOURING KNIVES, 
POLISHING TINWARE, Etc., 


USE“ SAPOLIO } for the HOUSE.” 


Send for Circular “ALL ABOUT 


SAPOLIO.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





KID GLOVES 


AT 
E. Ridley’s & Son. 
Just Arrived: 


9000 dozens Ladies’ Kid Gloves, New S ring Shades, at 45 cen ts. 


2,500 dozens 2 buttons at 75c., $1, and $1.25. 


_ 100 dozens 3 buttons at $1.10 and $1.25. 
GENTLEMEN’S. 
“500 dozens Gents’ Kid Gloves. 


We expect to receive daily from Custom-house during the 
week over 5,000 dozens new and desirable shades, our 


Own importation and manufacture. 


“Edward Ridley & Son, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3111-2 Grand st.; Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 
Allen es Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





. 


HK. B. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTING 





THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 


American institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 


C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


GOODRICH, 


AGENT FOR THE WEST, 


191 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


md Gireelane to 8. ee rereih con be 08 Penk Planet Mt Ya. oe toga: Havas Parace On., Chistes: 





‘day's. Carbolig Troches, 


Amecialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 

Which) the Troches are in part composed acting as & 
MALIne AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
MPLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, 


Awecialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Catbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tons of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
Mealthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 

A wecialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
Thepecdliar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
‘liittlion and contagion have long been known, and 
‘MENS CARBOLIO TROCHES may he safely relied on 
etre im cases of Sau Pox, VaRIOLoID, v*c., 


ih 





Aweciaty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
= chestjjand lungs, 
cents per ‘box Sela. by druggists every- 
~ SORIN ¥. HENRY, 
Sele Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York. 





acturer, 
E Excelsior Buildio 
204 —— ¥.. Sc ota 


REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water, and Butter 
Cogier. . is the Loa Meat 


it he 
World. Highest “wards, 
rg ‘cm Institute, 1867, 





ROCERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


From $10 to $25. 
The Favored Scholar. 








JOHN. ROCERS, 


EM A New Group. Price $18 


No, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





TEX AN gp LIEBIG'S 
EXTR BACT WF MEAT 


Ask your Dragzigt or Grocer for %. 









More concentrated, better, end cheaper than ang other, 





A. GLANZ, Sele Agent, 194 William Sc., N.Y. 





, PROPOSALS FOR FUEL. 


Se 
ARTEAMASTER Serre, 
fg tet oN 
received at this office 
oo 10th at daes 
of the foll the 
173 ot Sof Oak, d to be delivered 
ie vi . 
imits of th Marin Barracks sich points, ws ied be 
im. 0 e e arrac' cae 
ing Marine Officer, free of expense to the 


The Coal to be good White Ash Anthracite Egx Coal, 
from d 


e M as 
manding Marine Officer, free of expense . the United 
States: and both Wood and Coal to be furnisbed upon the 

monthly or quarterly requigition of the commanding 
officer, showing the “quantities required, in accordance 
with regulations— 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
120 tons of La 


cords aD Aye wi 
rt aN 
° 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
250 tons of Coal. 
120 cords of Wood. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
135 pone | of Coal. 


of Wood. 
Gncluding Redezvous and Assistant Quartermaster's 


ice.) 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
200 tons Coal. 
400 cords of Wood. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
75 cords of Wood. 
GOSPORT, VA, 
tons of. Coal. 
100 — of Wood, 
PENSACOLA; FLA, 
100 cords of Wood. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
= tons of Coe 
cords of Wood. 
cmt the privilege of increasing the quantity one- 
The Wood and Coal furnished bart Washin men City to be 
certified 








measured, weighed, inspected, eae by the Gov- 

t the Navy Department, 
and the exp ttending etc., paid by 
the contractor, 


Blank forms of pro ~ can be ‘Qtahiat upon appll- 
cation at aoe of the Marin 

Payments will be made upon the receipt uy A accounts 
éuiy ant authenticated by the coumendine officers of the 
at ey wih he 04 or Coal has been delivered, The 
able. is reserved to reject all bids considered unreasdn- 


inty, to be signed by two res ible persons, 
hans responsibility must Fy: certified to by the 
States District Jadee,' United States — Uastorney, > 
eac! 





United States Collector, must prop 
otherwise it will not 7 ‘considered. 
To be indorsed “ Proposals for ae and addressed to 


the undersigned, 
“WILLIAM B, SLACK, 
Major and Quartermaster United States Marine Corps. 


PEBOPOSALS FOR RATIONS. 











QUARTERMASTER'S CE, 
WASHINGTON, t.. 2th, 1872. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be rece! at this office 
— 2 o'clock P. M. of THURSDAY, t e 4 day of June 
or furnishing RATIONS to the Uni ites Ma- 
Fines'at the following stations, S om the oy of July, 1878, 
to the 30th of: June, 1 
PORTSMOUTH, New Hampshire. 
ESTO 1 pane jusetts, 
PRICEDEL A PHIA, 
in 
WASHINGTON CITY. Datrict 3 ot Columbia, 
SPORT. nee B Norf rolk, Vireia 
PENSACOLA, 
POLIS: M 


MAR E ND. —® 
Ea Re ae Sail of twelve ounces of Pork or 


or Peas, or ten 
ominy; ten pounds of Green Coffee, or eight pounds of 
asted (0 a ) Coffe 
and eight ounces of Tea; fifteen pounds of Sugar; four 
Vinegar; one — and four gy of — 
mantine or Star Candi: me pends of 
—— twelve ounces ot it, and ray ougees of 


phe onder 2 


ual p 
be Inded ; the Pork No. 1 Prime 
idney't Ptallow to, oes Lo hy ba, EE, ‘ee 
market 0’ fthe sore wee anor The station, is located ; the 
fee good Ri he S New Orleans, or its eouive, 


lent; and the: Decne ev: egar, Candles, Soap, Salt, etc 
5 of mod qui i 
A guaranty, signed b; ersons, responsi- 


two 
bi ees ee tined by s Unlted States District fot Jadee, 
District Attorney, or Collector, must accompany each 


al will be considered unless accompanied by 
Blank forms of propoess can be obtaine 

application at any of the Stations, 

apers authorized +} publish the above will send 
taining the first insertion to this office for 


sconia te 
indorsed “ Proposals for Rations” and 
Frovossit ersigned 
eddremed tthe und WILbtaM B. SLACK, 
Major and Quartermaster U. 8. Marine Corps 


Daves 0 or Army CLOTHING UIPAGE, 
FEILADEL TELA. Pa., "hee mt ad ere. ; 





LED PROPOSALS, in duplicate ‘ithe & COD: 
oft irececre ce Reaches, mats 
un noon . or 
fi > the United States Quartermaster’ 's Department 
witb the following named articles—vis : 
sotatee tute 
, xH 
10,000 bbe oy bars, aad 
3,000 drum-' heads, batter, 


“ 


snare. 
1 wall tents, ha wishont flies, poles, or pins, 


Also for the nenaiocures of 4,700 wall-tent flies, fro 
cotton duck now on hand at the Jeffersonville (Ind.) depot, 
All "articles will A - ected te a rigid inspection, and 
none Will be received do not co wee in all respects 
aetions , of the cont 


| eee Sere seca 


inge eer ea be omit be wives ually be, 
American prodac tion and manufacture tte on the 
Pacific coast to Se extent of the consumption required 


ubli ice there. 
oan jerles vot ar erticies purchased on thé Pacific coast to 
be made at , California ; those pesehened in 


cisco. 
ississippi. V: at Jefferso Indi: and 
fo Mh De onthe Atlan iladelphia, Pa. 
i idders, and the 
reserved. 


Ea SEE ers 


eT eartécidester Generel 


“8 Ay 
Tn charge of Depot. 











asant odor. Remedies the. the ill eMects of bad d 
bo —_ aa & superb BLacx or 
the hair clean, 


Ly ro eS Betcha 
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SCROFULA. 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


If Vecerine will relieve pain, cleanse, eet bea 


such diseases, 1. after 
fring ai fortune the patient to perfect beak a! ster 


any 7 
years, i is it =f why. le (prot it ifyou area LE you 


icine performing such 
fa id. caren can tr truly orks i ihe the vrout ia fhe cizeulatiog 
The urce of disease 





Tenew ; we carry of the putrid humors, cleanse ae 
myn bevy late the and impart atone of 
to the whole body, The conviction is, in the public m nd 
as well as ne the medical profession, the remedies 
supplied by the Vegetable Kingdom are more safe, more 
successful in the cure of disease than mineral medicines, 
rbs. 


Whose cand ollice tenes taee tied. aca tee 
oO remedies have failed, as w: e@ seep 
by the following uansolici ted testimonial: 


A Walking Miracle. 


Mr. H. R. Stevevs: 


Dear Sir :—Thougb ‘a stranger, I want to inform you 
what Vecrrrme has done for me, 

Last Christmas Scrofula made its appearance in my sys- 
tem—large running ulcers appearing on me as foliows: 
One on each of my arms; one on my thigh, which extend- 
ed to the seat ; one on my head, which eat into the skull 
bone; one on may let len, which became so bad that two 


cam 

suitation conciaded » todoso, As my whole body was 

so full of Scrofula, they, P drake it advisable to cut the 

= © which was painful beyond description, and there 
‘as a quart of matter run from this one sore. 

“The physicians all gave me up to die, and said they 
could do no more for me. of my legs were drawn 
up to my seat and it was thought ifI did get up again I 
would be a.cripple for life. 

When in this condition, I saw Vecetine advertised, and 
tl Thad ming 5 it in sew aod followed_on with it 
we Aa. bis morning I am going 
wm ey a well ~ ang my townsmen say it is a 
aaaaete see me round, walking and workin 

In conclusion, i — add, when I was endaringénéh great 
suffering from that dreadful disease, Scrofula, I aaee 
to the Lord above to take me outof this world, But, 
Vecerine has restored to me the blessings of health, I de- 
sire more than ever % bre, that I may be of some service 
to my fellow-man, an I know of no better way to aid suf- 
fering humanity ane to enclose you this statement of my 
case, with an earnest hope that a will publish it; and it 
will afford me pleasure to reply to any communication 
which I may receive therefrom. 


Tam, sir, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM PAYN, 
Avery, Berrien Co., Mich., July 10th, 1872, 
VEGETINE 18 FOR SALE BY ALL Davcaists. 














of Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
suffering, by taking Dr. Fiti sere p Vegetable | Rheu- 


matic Syrup—the scientific d ery of J. P. Fitier, 
M,.D.,a regular graduate in 1383. ner. G &y Ht Ewing, Me- 
dia, Pa.. suffered sixteen years éless, Rev. 
Thos. Murphy, D.D., «Frankord, Phiindelpbie Rev. J, B. 
Davis, Hightstown, N.J. R 8. Buc’ nae. Clarence, 
Iowa. Rev. G. G. Smith, Pittsford, N. Y ev. Joseph 


Be falls charch, Philadelphia. » Niicted. invited to 
write to Pr, Fitler, fiiladeiphe. His renee advice 
costs nothing and will be found interesting 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 

be pm ee by eravey Copoais, irritation of ¢ the neck 
der, with difficulty of holding the urine, in 

stricture. in seminal weakness, and in all conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 

JULTAN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will be arae ane efficacious remedy. Send for circu 
lars to B. H & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. ¥. For 
sale by ies, Price or per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


DR. RIDCE’S FOOD, BEING INA 
concentrated form, is more pce palatable and nourishing than 
a sago, Corn-s' bariev, baked flour, biscuit 

. and, oo ees cooked beforehand in its prepara 
44 is po digested and assimilated. 











| 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


FORT WM. HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE. 

This beautiful Summer Hotel will be open for guests o: 

JUNE ist, 187%. Since last season this hotel hes 
been putin complete order, Small boats, sail and steam 
yachts, horses and carriages to +" had by inquiry at , 
office. ‘To families and wie Gasirese of rooms, 
writing to the Arlington, sshinetcn. D . O.. peeviows to 
June ist satisfactory terms will be mad 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST Op 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 
Op 10th, 2th, and B0th of each month. 

eof the large ae lendid yey of this line 
wept — Q N Ont ay of Canal streeé, 
129 above aeiehe Ah those » dates 
De gr ‘nen = the preceding Saturday), for 
ASPIN ova Panama Railway | 
oneof the mapany's Sten teamsbips from Panama for SA! 
FRANC cisco, touching at ACAPULCO and other ms: 
also connecting at Panama with Steam for SOUT 
PACLELE aga CANTRAL AMFRICAN PORTS. 
Hundred ~k. allowed each adult, 
ad » and a 
hout. male pro’ 
iris ver received — the dock the day before io 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who prefer 
send hen 2: down mn gary. experienced surgeon on 
ard eficine and attendance 
For freight 0: 


r nassage-tickets o r farther information 
py ale the whe Compan y's ra teeth, on the wharf, foot 
. FP. BR. BABY, Agent 











asters a 
to ladies and @ children 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS, 

Tre jobbers have been engaged during 
the week in a very active business, notwith- 
standing the unseasonable coldness and the 
continued stringency in money. The com- 
mission houses and manufacturers’ agents 


have done but a limited amount of business 


in domestic cottons, and prices have a \- 
ing tendency, although the small stocks jn 
first hands of standard sheetings and shirt- 
ings keeps prices steady; but in the medium 
and low grades there has been a pretty wide 
marking down of prices, to an average ¢x- 





tent of one cent a yard. The small but | Lancaster 


steady decline in the selon of the raw mate- 
rial renders small purchases, necessary a8 & 
matter of prudence. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in rather better demand than was the 
case last week; but still the sales are small 
for the season. Standard sheetings are 
nominally steady for the favorite makes; 
but the light weights have been reduced 
from } to 1 eent.a yard. Utica Mills, of 
48 to 96 sheetings, have undergone & reduc- 
tion of 2} and 5 cents a yard. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
fair demand, but the salesare limited. Me- 
dium grades. of popular makes are selling 
more freely, but there is very little doing 
in the lower grades. The reductions have 
been to about the same extent as in brown 
goods. 

Printing cloths are in rather better de- 
mand and prices are firmer. Sales of 64, 
extra quality, in the gray, for immediate 
delivery, are made at 6} to7 cents. 

Prints are less active, the demand being 
restricted mostly to the choice styles of 
standard goods. The sales of the better 
productions are to a fair extent; but the 
Jess popular styles are neglected, and buyers 
show more tbetietinasion in their selections 
than they did earlier in the season. Sprague’s 
fancies are sold by the agents at 11} cents, 
80 days, less 5 per cent., for medium fancy 
and for dark work. 

Ginghams are not specially active, but the 
sales are to a fair extent for the choice styles 
at steady prices. 

Printed Jawns and percales are in good de- 
man, though the coldness of the weether 
checks sales in these fabrics, The agents of 
the Pacific and other companies make'a very 
row pbs display of new styles. Prices are 
ste 

Cotton duck is selling rather more actively, 
and stock in first hands is held at firm 


prices A 
Cotfon drills are heavy, and the stock in “ 


first hands has increased so that the agents 
have been induced to:mark down prices one 
cent'a yard to stimulate purchases. 

Osnaburgs are in steady demand and 
my are well maintained, but the sales are 
sma 

Cotton yarns are dull and the demand has 
not been stimulated by a general reduction of 
prices. 

Corset jeans are selling moderately, to sup- 
ply the demands of current trade, at steady 


prices. 
Cambrics are without any important 
change. -The best black and assorted colors 


sel] steadily at firm prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in the usual demand 
at this season, to supply the current wants 
of trade, at steady 

Silesias are sellin freely and prices of the 
popular makes are steadily maintained. 

Stripes of fancy patterns, on account of 
the limited supply in first hands, are firm in 
price, with moderate sales. 

Ticks, like stripes and all descriptions of 
colored cotton goods, are in small supply in 
the hands of agents and prices are firmly 
maintained. 

Denims are in good demand and prices are 
firm; but the small stock in first hands 
renders the sales necessarily limited. 

Cottonades are selling more freely and an 
advance has been established in the prices of 
om ig grades; but the market is well sup- 
plied. 

Worsted dress goods are in moderately ac- 
tive demand and the new styles are selling 
well at steady prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in slightly im- 
proved demand ; but the sales are confined 
mostly to particular grades of the more pop- 
ular makes. The sales of overcoatings are 
almost entirely confined to the clothiers. 

Doeskins ‘are inactive; the demand is re- 
stricted to a few grades and the sales are, to 
a very limited extent. Prices are hardly 
quotable as steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of the better qualities 
are in steady demand; but the sales are’ in 
small lots and prices are barely steady. 

Satinets are inactive. Thesales are to a 

wey limited extent, but prices are steady 

> Aaa ype 
Flannels are without any noticeable 
change; the demand ‘is about as usual at 
this season and sales are effected at steady 


prices. 

Foreign dry goods are inactive for the 
season, io prices are only barely sustained, 
the high price of gold for the past week 
pgs it difficult for importers to stim- 

purchases. The marketis abundant- 
1y sepptied with all descriptions of staple 







fa low Teguaat, Wilts pode ste geuctally 


firm in price, but sitks are aall an and poe 
are unusual! ty ddoprodasa. 


Se 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STAT 


Mowpiy Eventee, April 28th, 1873. 
PRINTS. 











Decvoorcfits. 
Tremont, (.,.... 4-4... 94 
Ina’ we eis dee if 
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Pittafield....... 


‘ork. "Ue ccccesee 
ork, 32-inch. . 
Thorndike. 4. 





‘nies JEANS. bh 
. Pepperell. 














OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS, 
HOSIERY, ete. 
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and ee ba pted to the . warm 
wns, Diques, and suiting Gtess. 








EDWARD...A. 


pags now. Spon Spring ye oes in all D Department 


Brie yf all articles for ‘Trimmings 
Yak Laces in all shades, Real 


Children’s Normandy Caps, also Belew 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO, 


Corner Broadway and {9th street, 


‘are now offering an extensive and varied stock of all the 


NOVELTIES 


IN PARASOLS AND_CARRIAGE SHADES. 
FRENCH AND EN NN UMBRELLAS 

SEAN a = 

NBA Covers eens te style, 





8. 
CHILDREN'S P FRINO ant PIQUE 
CLOAKS ard ND and PIQ 
LADIES’ WHITE 
UNDENCLORHI iN Pa: 
WEDDIN 


Borns 


FITS of every descr! pat 
A NEW I IMPOR’ TATION of W of WOVEN and TAN > MADE 
CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS, PANIFRS, E 


India Camel's Hair Open Conter 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 


me all colors just rec 
ALso AN ELEGANT Sty OK OF PLAIN Nb STRIPED 


WO 
REVERSIBLE orrow ay OAKES AND -SBAWLS, 
SHETLAND, BAREGE, GRENADINR, PLAIN, 
TRIPED CHALLI TN. — 
GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELING SHAWLS, 
RUGS, LAP ROBES, etc., 


etc. 
B.—Ciloth and Linen Lap Robes made and initialed 
to Ass 


Ladies’ and Children’s. Hosiery. 


In ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANUFAC- 
REAL AND IMITATION FALBRIGGAN 
PLAIN AND FANCY 8 LISLE. THREAD 
HALF AND THREE. TE 
opmiSuk re ARDOOT Toes TN ou 


A HOSE IN SILK ANDI a E THERES? 
pean in IN SILK, Li HREAD, AND 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR 


In SILK, a An THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE. 
INO AND Mint 
PAIN CARD a Nor bse. IN 


py 
ALSO A Pei tate as MENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING Fait 
T DEPARTMENT. 


MANTLE A 
PARIS. MADE SIL, 

RATIS' Se AND POLONAIS. 

AND UNTRIM 


EMBRO Ls 

PARIS- MADE GLOtd AND CASHMERE SACQUES 

ary: ad POIN AND owe. 

LLAMA BAND At tan 

SILK AND. AL Pp AIS, 
wid REP RAGATERS ANP ,POLON 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 
PBUTTONS, White and lien tints too Batons.” 


— Eide. pe rivaled for elasticity and warranted f: 


ie NG GLOVES, in saad SKIN, CALF SKIN, and 
~ R BEAVER, suitable for present season,1 to 3 


ie ~: sive stock of LADIES’ CARR A 
nee caste NTLETS. for ridin; .—. EPs. n08 Cap 
EN LONG LISLE T D and SILK GLOVES 


alty, 2 to 4 BU’ 

e best and most reliable UNDRESSED KID GLOVE 
ever pefore offered, m: r Ap Cok 
Co.. ON & CI 

ae Soo KID’ GLOVES, 1 and 4 Buttons, for 
h an ns, 
STREET and EVENT ING WEA 
MISSES’ KID ha 


WAND, CONSTABLE £00. } 
‘FINE “CA are 
atbsson ER MINSTE enlens Sd Polors. 


in-various sizes. 
postenres Amie sng ee 
THERE PLY AND TNGKA 
— an soa beast mae ft 
The stock usd c aes = ba ‘ALLY FINE, 
-_ by the fea are baer tly being as fast as pro- 


ading m ; 
WEST M MARKED P PRICES. 
Breaaway corner 19th Street. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMEN 
FURNITURE COVERINGS and DRAPERY MATE- 
iE SURTAINS etc., 


AT LOWEST MARKET’ PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


. 
SPRING NOVELTIES! 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 
"have just opened 
‘Yak Laces, Cluny Laces, Ecru, 
Hamburg Edgings, AT X3| 
Bands, ete., oie 
“Wich wl be offered tothe pubic ut 








Very Attractive: Prices. 


1873. 





AT 


CARPETS, — MATERIALS, 


Housekeeping Goods 


5-FRAME ENGLISH BODY BBUSSELS, 91,75 per yard; 
former priee, $2.25. 
SUPERFINE INGRAINS and TAPESTRIES, ROYAL 
WILTONS, AUBUSSONS, AXMINSTERS, and 
TURKEY CARPETs. 
New Styles, Exclusive Patterns, by the yard or in one 
piece . i 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, 
OIL-CLOTHs, ete, 


NOTTINGHAM, GUIPURE, and TAMBOURED 


Lace Curtains, 
Lace Shades, and Lambrequins, 
Table Damasks, Napkins, Huckabuck, 
Linen Damask Table Cloths, three yards wide, in al 
lengths up to eight yards long. Napkins to match, 
SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, DOMESTICS, ety 


Broadway, 4th Av., 9th & {0th Sis 


STRAW GOODS 


RIBBONS, 
PARASOLS, 


AT THE GREAT EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT, 


E. RIDLEY -& S0h, 


309 GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Special A in all our 


RETAIL DEPARTMENTS. 


STRAW GOODS. 





B in FRENCH CHIP, 
QIAN aed ie RAWR ENGLISH DUE 
TABLES, and rome, BRAID Cy! 
pes 3,500 BA FFs STYLES to 
from, low to —_— thy 


Consigned Manufacturer's Sto 's Stock, 100 new Shapes, both 
Round Hats and Bonnets; at 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cent, 
and $1 less than Wheninle Fen Prices. 


INSPECT OUR TRIMMED H. HATS AND BONNETS!!! 


RIBBONS. | 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS at Scts., 10 cts. , 15 cts.,98 cts 
The very finest quality of PARIS RIBBONS sb¥ilt ene 


taaran AN SASH RIBBONS, 60 cente-per yard. 
BLOCK PLAIDS, large variety, 65 and 65 cents per yard. 
7-inch TAFFETA RIBBONS at 8 cents per yard. 


SILKS, SATINS, and TURQUOISE at 75 cents, #1, and 
$1.90:per yard up. 


FLOWFR DEPARTMENT ENLARGED, 
500 cartons of newly imported: French: Flowers, selling 
for less than cost of Duty. 


REAL ‘LACES. 


“ACK THREAD, POINT APPLIQUE, ad 

veebabreds NES. 

_ Also BARBES, PARASOL-OOVHRS, PAB ie 
BROIDRRIBS, ete .. Cheap 


PARASOLS. 


naar the NEW STYLES, 55 cents, 75 cents, Of Of.5 


f LINK, with CLUB HANDLES and CHATELAINE 
ATTACHMENTS, from $1.50 up, EXAMINE.” 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, SILK FRINGES, and PASE 
MENTERIE GIMPS. 


TWO FLOORS filled with FA FANOY GOODS, WILLOW 
WARK, CARVED GOODS, JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, 
OUTLERY, INFANTS’ CARRIAGES, etc. 


The Largest Stock of Oxydized Goods in thiselty. 
Over One Thousand Styles and Varieties. 


Leather Traveling Bags and Satchels, 65 cenits, 15 eenth 
88 cents, $1, up. 

Fine Leather Belts, Russian and Turkey, wit ste 
Jet, and Oxydized Trimmings, at 75, cents, $1, up. 

Ten Thousand Pocketbooks at 15—: 


PRRFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES. 
FLORIDA WATER, 45 cents Bottle. 


Examine ‘our Cariosity Room. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods 
and Hosie 


ry. 
Corsets, Corsets, under Price to- day, 65 cents, 15 cea 
and 61.58. 


| Cheap linés ct Underclothing for Ladies, Misses, and I 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos, 309, 811, 81134 GRAND EP 
© Now 6%, 64, 66, 68, and 1 ALLEN ST, New Yok 





“Fifth Block Rast from the Bowery. 
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Reronssp Exrazsaty vos “ Tas Inprexpent,” 
jeavte! ‘ By H. K. THURBER 4 CO., 
‘me 298 
Mend 1% Chambers, 24, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


There is an improved trade beth in in- 

lines at, fall prices, and holders claim the mar- 

cent better. The late Rio telegram shows a re- 

stock there, with small daily receipts and light 

for the United States; and,as Coffees can only be 

ad at  losson our presept market, the spring trade 

will establish ee A West India 
Coffees are firmer, in sympathy wi 


“SH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in smal stock, and 
the parcels arriving are readily taken at full values. The 
for Mackerel is active; with a greatly reduced 









iesteentacinsdliemiesihietia di tareante ee ee 





P) 


MISCELLANEOUS ~The market 
Cooperage Stock In fair supply 

Dyes, and Dye Woods and Stuffs without eordbdilignt in 
tone or increase of bustvess. Bul'ding Materfals substan- 
tially as last reported.’ Fire Crackers fitm. Gunnies in- 
active, Hardware steady and ini falr request. Hay in 


good demand for at quoted prices. .The receipts 
are a fair, bat matty of medium quality. Straw 
aul. 4 are in & request te ie r 
a 

ues on Foreign, Dom fair demand. with a weak 
market. Hops firm, an dem for 

older fre India Rubber quiet; Indigo e. 
Leather dull; but ie sy sustained, except for 
ordi heavy BS is which are in <rcom of or 
other kinds the {is not large. Paints in fair de a. 
Paper n good uest at un ad values. ver 
8eed in fair job! and h 
er. Tex ta light Peck snd oady, _ 

in 0 lower eer 
Ski ipacticne in good: “fir 
+ and, 
expo! 





dock. “Barrel Herring not in and 
Rox Herring frm and inactive. Dutch i Herring slightly 


Jow 

“PORETGN FRUITS.—The market “has railed quiet, and 
gearcely as strong as last week. Raisins are slightly 
easier. oy po Prunes favor buyers. Citron steady. 


juts ste: gueerediy. Green Fruits 
§ Er Soares demand. with more for Oranges and a 
coi bendener for Cennene. 


a @ better supply of Boiling grades 

valaes favor buyers; but Grocers’ grades are in limited 

, and for these full values are realized, with a de. 

died pret of th of the o Sneet and concen PF one of ou 
aaieiel 


} EY es. Mediums are steady. 


RICE.—Receipts of Carolina for the week, 197 packages, 
tock of Foreign on hand, 19,540 bags. The market is 
feady at previous rates for both Domestic and ro 
The grades o! very 


to advance ~ i. on 


f Carolina are scarce and held 

very firmly. 
SPICES.—Large transactions have taken place in Nut- 
megs at full cae The market for Pepper manifests 
ark ot at the = Squene. robbing de. 

ices, re is a 
winds 8 at full rates, 

gl market for Refined hes ruled in buyers’ 
favor generally. The production is ample and the sales 
Meral, refiners not being disposed to carry stocks. 
eh earch td consequence of large sales for export, 
ad prices_are relatively higher than other Hards, Mo- 
lasses Sugars are in good supply and meet with a good de- 
mand, The arrivals of Raws have been liberal and the 


et dull, with a farther hy on the low? crades 

are storing their Senet. 

to poke f further con ons. ‘wt e close there was 

ry en avd a portion of the decline on low and 
was fae resverel. 


SYRUPS are without noticeable change.’ The produc- 
tin " d fair, and 
Spsckss Jeo ek eg 


TEAS.—There is a better feeling in the market for in- 
partially owing to the-easing up of the money 
P Hine trade is, moderate, and there is asteady 
the retail trade, while there is noticeably 
to sell on the part of holders, The continued 
ars of stalned d.and low-grade coods coes 
to su + hd the distributive demand for Modano of inferior 
er with the excessive stock; tends to 

the ache for this class of goods. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Frc.—Flour is in improved request at 
slightly better values on Jower grades, The higher ruling 
of Wheat and easier condition of the money market has 
imparted a more corfident tore. The receipts are not 
large, and the local trade, being fair, with increased bus!- 
tess from the Provinces and West Indies and increased 
faqutty for English account, inures to holders’ and receiv. 
@v' benefit. Good lines are scarce. Southern is in better 
request, and all grades are steadier and a shade firmer 
than for some weeks last past. Receipts for the week, 
6400 barrels. Exports, 15,463 barrels. Sales, 52,140 bar- 
els, Wheat has advanced, with an improved export de- 
mand, a decline in freights and advance in exchange 
Simulating the foreign request. Stock and receipts are 
@omparatively amall; and, although the arrivals by rai! 
ame on the increase, the probability of delay in 
the fte resumption of canal navigation increases holders’ 

Pu to iderable extent have been 
made of the Wheat now in transit on the Lakes. The 
market exhibits a better tone than for some weeks past. 
Millers buy cautiously, Flour not having advanced pro- 
Dortionally with Wheat. Receipts, 149,960 bush. Ex- 
dortd, 74,317 bush. Sales, 880,400 bush, Rye Flour is in fair 
Tequest, Corn Meal in good demand ahd firmer, very full 
prices being realized, Oat Meal continues in fair request 
tnd steady. Feed in good demand. Corn is higher, with 
2 active demand for shipment. The offerings are light 
irovgg sblrpers small, lower freights and higher exchange 


Oats ar are also higher, with small stock and gone 


ts. 
Ryeis sligh firmer with transactions hardiy sufficient 
to establish prices. Barley continues quiet and Barley 
Malt inactive. 





i 


° 


OOTTON.—The demand has been fair for both “ spot” 
ee reap mes for the entire week being but 

to rae thi ape fhm be - eng 
elpts and tales have been mo devataly liberal. a TT. 
LIVE SROCK.—The supply of all kinds continues lib- 
ral Although the market is well supplied and weak for 
‘Beef, no noticeable change has taken place in 
Beaves, the increased demand tending to steady values. 
‘are somewhat reluctant to pay present rates, and 
insist that they have no margin, Some very poor 
Texans were sold early in the week at 9 cents per 
pound, Therange has been for Texans and Cherokees 
6 to 11 conta; Native Steers 10% to 14, the larger por- 
12 to 125 cents per poand. . Milch Cows in fair supply. 
Recent tal 8100 8 $75.per head, with an occs- 


1 svir, and af the redu prices-in fair @ 
P 5% reduced 





ind. ep an 
of *ixtta ( Clipped 6X to ui 
cents, an ring Lam! 
Swine not offered alive. Values 
Dressed 6% to 7 cents per pound, 


tae ceninaes Pig Tron the market is in. 
ut’ steady prices. For Scotch there ‘fs: but 





tds tor purchases limited to present requirement. 
Quotitiohs'are nominal, sales having been made'at lower 
_ s¢ for cash on private terms. Rails of all kinds are 








in . 
after a strong w 
here and at the Creek wate 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Etc.—Crude Sperm and Whale 
Oils continue steady. Menhaden dull and declining. Crude 
Cotton Seed steady, with no eaeee demand and light re. 
anest_ for hom ’ Ri 
Winter Lard in fair Sobbing request, Linseed very firm. 
Spirits Tu ¢ irregular, at vi adlvance, tinder 
an {ncreased call for sh pment. en tar in, request 
for expo! and market in active request. 
Pitch steady. 


PROVISIONS.—The late large improvement in the 
Prices of Pork has somewhat checked the demand, and 
the attempt to realize at the latest advance produéed 
irregularity and weekness, the market closing unsettled. 
The Ju: f busi ho . 
Pe a a SETS | § 

ome use acon has ru uu 
cannot obtain concessions. the raling “of Ho os and 
ATR creating ins ssacided firmness with. holders. A 

@ consequence. Exports 14.491 ae 


med ecelpts 7 Ta bern | 
opened | firm but Bao 580 pea ’ ‘els. and 


WOOL.—A larger business has been done than for some 
time past, manufacturers ‘and speculators having par- 
chased freely, but at a decline of 2 to 3 cents per pound 
below the regular market value. Th hases 
mainly confined to Domestie of th Bess erndus. H olders 
evince a disposition to press sales; but pavers generally, 
a will om ant to d unwwiedas mA nen 

mo' 
for their manufactures. POPPE Te Mae 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MAREET.- 


BUTTER-—The demand has been fair. Increased re- 
ceipts has resulted in lower values, and the tendency is 
toa further decline in'prices. Very little old remains on 
the market. What there is brings 14 to 45 cents from poor 
3 chofce. The stock of New fs not large, but is In excess 

of present demand. «Receipts for the week 19,867 
ages. a 64,920 pounds. We quote for New: 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, # b. 
Rive Pallet Gelected, opees 
ate Datry, Good to Prime. 





CHEESE.—A pres export dinpand continues, but at 
easier rates. Receipts are liberal,new eoming forward 
more freely. and a a few have been taken for shipment as 

ent. the rtati he 4 


an ions heing maini: confined 
to old 


stock, The. market has ruled irresntar, but closed 
with more steadiness, Receipts 8,192 packages. Exports 
1,125,580 pounds, We quote: 






State Factory, Fancy X....... 
Fair to Pri 






Western Ly Ordinary to Prime 
State se) De ry, Ordinary to bars 
Fnel'sh Da ecclersecces cesses 
Conn, ee 

Skimmed Cheese. ..... 


EGGs. eye 26,380 Kc The d d is 
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pe Halves, Unpeeled, ver, poe scbeqccssecee - #8 3 





GREEN —8o te Apples are becoming 
sgaree and ell wel. “tlver lot in fair and ord con- 
~ he ér and veotritt rooeieatee Gran. 


=: 
ea in Cee request. ie quate: OR nt howe vem 










Onions, Re, Der BB... 
freon per, S cadivee 
anti 
quash, Merrow. pesolans 
Bermuda’ a] 


: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Groceries and Provisions. 


as SUGARS —Dornise 


lee err 8 
Muscovado. .. - = Be 955 
Havana, - i 
the 46 




















=e 


Lassiis vee: be ‘te Bal 
a—82 


mmon Sugar 























2 
wens 22346a—2B 
t Bad. duad 21 a—21 
a Ordinary ..20 a—20 
Toc-ceee722. a 2B 
Alspice -— 154a— 16 














— 33 a—3s 

144a— 29 

18 a 120 

6 316 

225 a 235 

“123 0 938 

Lou 822 a3 

*“ Seediess 460 ‘a 470 
“ Val'ncia 8a-— 9 
ts... — Tha— 9 
Prunes. new.— 8a— 10% 
itron,..s-+..— 41 a— 42 
Sardines 4bxs— = 


- a 

Maccaron itl if a— a 
Jom, a—1 

Verm' colli iti 15 <7 
Dom....—10 a— 

CANNED FRUIT, Ere. 

Peaches, 2D¥ 

doz ...... 310 a 220 
anR 


a02..../2..325 860 











good, and at theclone of the wotkes with sinteiches re 
ceipts, erick were a littlestronger. Weq 

Canada, in pais... 
Western, fair to extra, ‘* pa 
Rtate, Penn., ind. Jersey, * 
Southern, 


POULTRY AND GAME. _Live Fowls are scarce and 
higher. Dressed Chickens in good psn at prices 








favoris sellers. Turkeys too plenty and lo Pigeons 
in good demand. Snipe inactive. Ducks “jail of sale. 
We equate: 
Live Fowls and Chickens, per ®............ 2 @ %4 
Live Turkey, per B.......seee-ceeess wa 
e $s, per pair -- 7% @¢i 50 
ive ie, pa --420 @3 50 
ressed Fowles anc Chickens. per 6b @ 2% 
ressed Turkeys, per 6 @ 8B 
Pigeons, fight, per doz, 137, @1 6 
English Snipe, per doz,. 14 @1% 
Mallard Ducks, ber pair... 3 @ 50 
Red Head. D0 e@ 6 
Canvas Back, | 2 ee "6 $ 1% 
Teal, bey 20 % 


BEESWAX.—The market is very firm, Receipts, 21 
packages. Sales about 4,800 pounds, at 37 to 8836 cents 
per pound, 

BROOM CORN.—The market {s pynap a and nominal 
at 6 to 7 cts. for New Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for ae hw g 

cts, for Red, and 8 to 4cts. per pound for Old, all grades. 

ASHES. —Pots continue in steady demand at $8. fat 
proalled for and pein’ at ¢10. Stock on hand 460 casks 
Pots.and 8 barrels Pea:ia. 


MAPLE SUGAR.—With a light supply the market ney 
Orfinéry i Prine Sex 15 to. 17 cts., Good 14 to 15 cts. 
to41. “bover 


18 cta. per pound. Syrups $1. 
"BRAS —Ret 8,180 bushels. Fxporte 1,498 bushels. 
ae in fair Bey arn | Lea the market is 


sear. Medi ar se Te caste: Kidango» in fair do- 






ime, bushel... 02 65@$2 75 

ton ir to good, per, bushé 2 40@ 2 65 
Red Kianers 3 3 73 
. ig Se 3 a 

Pea Beans, fairto prime, “ sacerrereseee 2 W@ 8.05 
PRAS.—Receipts 1,404 bushels. Exports 560 bushels, 


bern Black Bye. er two-bushel bac......<8 15 
Green, ordi: rrean Der bushel,..,...... “— 190 
A # 19848 
i tae bee bond........ COOTER, | 1% 
POTATOES.—Sweet are in good arent and rie 
ply at better prices. Irish arrive ibetalty, and the 
maa iebowen ou best qualities. We qu 
Peschblows, yer barrel, in bulk.......escseee “8. 15 
Rose, 16 














Pineapple, 2m 
on, ios. 3% a—— 
Pdoz.....—— atl 
oetitgas.. 240 a 250 
be dos.. 290 a 800 
Peastp¥aoz.— — a3S 

Lina Beans, 
2nFdoz...+— 0275 
Lotter ae 40 0 850 
many othe 20 0250 
#doz..—— 0220 
Oreloe —— e135 
piass®doz—— a 475 
Oldedos-— 0.600 
edcse id—— a800 
pe kdoe ig —— a 400 
#doz.....—— 3150 


PORK. 
Thin Mess, new 20 00 a20 50 
Dutchess County 


Heavy Mess. .19 25 a19 75 
Heavy Mess W. 


new..... 1925 a19 50 
Tain Mess ‘West- 
ern, new. 





West 
BACON—Smogep. 
kfasy....... 5. 
Long Clear. D. § 10% alo. 
= -10%al 
Ribbed ..... ‘lossal 0x 
TARO ooeeeeLOGalONM 
Ket. Ref..... 9%alv 
No. 1...... cereseee all 
BEEP, 
Plain 


Mess, 

# bbi ...,.. 1100 21150 

Extra Mess..1300 al400 
f.1600 216 50 

Fulton tes ano 
Tin 

Smoked Tongues..20 a21 

a 70 

Bho ck 50 a 550 


a 70 


x...—2 a— 
sAur— iene: Saiz cis. B 
Tarke Ried, 
—0 a—45 
gabton'stiie 330 : 350 
yore 


wereess) 37% a 290 
Onea 
Table Salt in bxs 


mt ese:++ 110 a 112 
In smali 
es a— 9 
In. small pei 
100 in a bbs. + ta— 5 
sALERKATUS. 
is pers. © D 8X¥a— 9% 
SODA-- RB, 


grea Sanitoe a0 = 
SOAP Dvr; iw sade 
Castile, 
agtile imported. Se 
Castile, dom este 10 alt 
Pale Family 








No. 1...... 
CAN 
8p: 
Par 
oo ~ 1 

Tallo 12 al2s 
RICE.—Dorr: 24 ete. #ib 
Carolina, 

prime............ 8 3 9M 
oe to 

e.. ocdeg te a 7s 
=u 





038.,...— 10 a—l 
Starch, Corn — 10%a— 11 


Flour aud Grain. 


675 0650 
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Winter 
Amber Mich 1 
Bons Mich. .. 
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Ox. B.A, &R, 300 317 
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Tressctt 
18] geeseseas 


Tamp. atd¢ ® 6) 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St, 294, 206, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


Our sales of 
pe AE yl nt rt. to Pte Jabber 6 or are. 
We therefore ees fs 
full market value for all 

Co ther, nexs, Poultry, ae 19 5 per o 


mmission vn Bu 
Flour, Grain, etc., 25 per cent. 
Marking-piates furnished on application. 





FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE. 


Hair Pinte... 5.2.0.0 .61 ccc ceeeev eet so. BO Comte, 
. FOR. BALE BY ALL GROCERS, 





THE LIABILITY OF COMMON CAR- 
RIERS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
last December, rendered a decision in a suit 
brought against‘the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company involving the liability of 
common carriers. A Mr. Bostwick deliv- 
ered a quantity of wool to the agent of the 
company, to be transported to Connecticut, 
and took a receipt forthe same, giving 
verbal instructions for sending the wool 
from Detroit to Buffalo by Lake Erie. The 
wool was carried to Detroit by the company, 
and stored for six days in.its depot; and 
while there it. was destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire. The receipt for the wool con- 
tained on its back a notice that ‘all goods 
and merchandise are at the risk of the own- 
ers while in the warehouses of the company, 
unless the loss or injury to them should 
happen through the negligence of the agents 
of the company.” 

Upon this’ state of facts the Court held, 

Justice Davis delivering the opinion, 
**that the liability of the railroad com- 
pany, as a common carrier, had not ceased, 
and that the provision in their charter ren- 
dering them liable for goods on deposit re- 
ferred only to property which had reached 
its final destination, and there awaited 
delivery to the owner. 

“ That the notice on the back of the receipt 
was not effectual to limit the liability of the 
carrier, there being no evidence that the 
shipper expressly agreed to the conditions of 
said notice. ‘Nothing short of an express 
stipulation by parole or in writing should be 
permitted to discharge the carrier from the 
duties which the law has annexed to his em- 
ployment.” 

This case, with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court thereon, which we take from 
the Albany Law Journal, involves a point of 
importance to the whole community. Com- 
mon’ carriers often undertake to limit 
their legal reaponsibilities by notices and 
conditions ea the back of receipts; yet, 
unless these conditions have been ezpressly 
agreed to by the party taking the receipt, 
they-are fegally of no avail as limitations of 
the carrier’s liability: They form no part 
of the hargain between the shipper and the 
carrier, Such is the ruling of the Court. 





MONEY MARKET. 





TsEReE is more ease in the money market, 
wsd.the evidences of a letting-out of the 
eurrency which has been locked up for some 
months past, to create a stringency and cause 
e decline in prices on the Stock Exchange, 
are very clear; but there is no reason to 
anticipate such iow rates of interest as have 
been the rule in the summer months for 
some years past...’he combined operations 
of the cliques in manipulating the money 
market have been greatly assisted by the 
Treasury Department, whether any such 
effect were intended or-not; and the Treas- 
ury statementof Saturday last contains one 
item which would in itself be sufficient to 
explain to a considerable extent. one cause 
of the tight money market from which the 
business community has suffered so severely. 
It seems that Secretary Richardson keeps on 
special deposit in the Sub-Treasury $28,000, - 
000 of ‘greenbacks, forthe purpose of paying 
off that amount of three per cent. certificates 
whenever they shall be presented; and, if 
they should never be presented. for payment, 
tie would doubtless continue to keep the 
money deposited for them, instead of putting 
it in circulation. ‘The three per cents. are 
used as a basis of circulation; but, as they 
cannot be employed as currency, they are 
not equivalent to currency, and do not 
answer the same purpose. 

The express companies brought packages 
of currency to New York during the week 
to the amount of $10,500,000, a considerable 
part of which, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, has*beemt seht away from Wall Street 
exprebsly to create! a‘ searcity;° and but a 
small.part of this large sum_of money was 
allowed to find ifs way into the banks, as 
wasishown by the figures of the Bank State- 

»Maent, the jucrease in the legal reserve being 
but $674,000. The gain in greenbacks over 
the previous week was. but $1,070,800, and 
the deposits but $1,053,300. 

..,.fhere was a rather encouraging look to 

«things in Wall Street up to Saturday noe:, 


one of the smaller city banks deranged af- 
fairs and caused a decline in prices on the 
Stock Exchange in the leading active rail- 
road and miscellaneous stocks to the ex- 
tent of about 1 per cent. 

The bank failure was that of the Atlantic 
Bank, one of the small state ‘banks which 
had been reorganized under the national 
system, but has never been of much account. 
The capital was but $300,000, with deposits 
to about $450,000, nearly the whole of 
which had been used up by the cashier in 
private speculation. The fact that the bank 
held about $10,000 of deposits of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company caused inju- 
rious reports of greatly exaggerated losses, 
which caused a decline in the price of that 
stock from 86 to 85. But the losses of the 
Western Union Company, 88 we learn, will | 
not exceed $5,000, which to a company 

with forty millions of capital is of no mo- 

ment. 

The failure of the Atlantic Bank is a repe- 

tition of the failure of the Bull’s Head Bank 

and of many similar concerns where the 

whole management was left in the hands of 
one man, and the president and directors 

were too indolent to look into the conduct 

of affairs which they were bound to super- 

intend. 

The price of gold during the week has 

been kept pretty steady at 1174 to 117%, fall- 

ing at one time aslow as 117} and rising 

again to 117}. 

The public have been disappointed at the 

neglect of the Secretary of the Treasury in 

not giving notice of the prepayfhents of the 

February interest on the 5-20s ten days in 

advance, according to custom for some 

years past. 

There have been no more failures in Wall 

Street during the week, and confidence is 
slowly returning; but the operations among 

speculators have been extremely light, and 

the business in the regularinvestment stocks 

has been very limited. The general 

spring business, though late,is as laree as 

usual,and a more active season in all de- 

partments of business is counted upon by 

our merchants. 

One of the most encouraging symptoms 

of easier money and returning confidence is 

seen in the lower rates of discount for busi- 

ness paper outside of the banks than have 

been noted before in some four or five 

months. Though a class of acceptances 

which may be classed as “ prime” can be 

had at 12 to 15 per cent. per annum, yet first- 

class business paper with 60 to 90 days to 

run finds takers at 9 to 12 per cent. Reail- 

road acceptances with good endorsers are 
still negotiable at terms not much better 
than 1 percent.a month. For call loans on 
miscellaneous securities the rates during the 
week have ranged at about 1-16 and inter- 

est; but at the close they were lower, and 
money: was in good supply at 7 per cent. 

gold interest to 7 per cent. currency. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio: Railroad, so 
recently completed between tidal waters at 
Richmond and the inland navigation on the 
Ohio, has already felt so much of the press- 
ure of the Western farm products for car- 
riage to the seaboard that the Company have 
determined to begin the construction at 
once of an extension to their main line east- 
ward down the Peninsula to the deep waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay.’ At some point or 
points not far from the entrance will be 
erected wharves, whereat the largest ocean 
steamers can moor and transfer cargo back 
and forth with the least possible expense. 
In this way a cheaper and direct line of 
shipment can be established between Europe 
and the Western cities. Favored by long 
lines of cheap water transit at either end, 
low grades, cheap fuel, this will be a great 
boon for the farmers of the Far West. The 
pars Seat and coal traffic will be abundantly 
accommodated from the Richmond docks, 
as at present. : 

The Company, to this end, bave been mak- 
ing additions to their equipment, and have 
recently authorized their financial agents, 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, to offer three million 
dollars of the new seven per cent. bonds, 
secured by a first mortgage on the new parts 
of the line, and by a second mortgage on the 
427 miles now built and in operation. The 
price of the new bonds is 90 and accrued in- 
terest; and we also learn that of the orig- 
inal $15,000,000 first mortgage loan a few 
have come into the possession of this house, 
which are offered at 88 and accrued interest. 
Particulars of these issues can be gathered 
from their card, elsewhere on this page. 

A.M. Beasley & Co., bankers, 11 Wall 
Street, offer for sale sundry bonds, as men- 
tioned in our advertising columns, to which 
they invite the attention of capitalists and 
investors. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS FOR SATUR- 
DAY, APRIL 26TH, 1873. 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
Office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted intc any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds advertised. in Tue INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most caseswe can obtain a 
better price for securities: to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct. toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 





No. 5. Nassau Street, 
New York, April 25th, 1873. 
Tue present high price of Government 
Securities is increasing the demand for 
first-class Railroad Bonds; and, as the 
amounts now offering are comparatively 
small, it is reasonable to suppose the present 
difference of from TWENTY to THIRTY per 
cent. cannot be obtained for any great length 
of ‘time. Government Bonds are higher now 
than for several years past. A ‘‘Five- 
twenty” Bond at 120, paying 6 per cent. on 
the par value, yields but a small income on 
its market price; and, if an entirely safe in- 
vestment can be obtained with a difference 
of 200 to 300 dollars on each 1,000, it is 
largely to the interest of the holders to make 
the exchange. 
We are recommending the following for 
such exchanges or for new investments— 
all of them payable in gold, principal and 
interest : 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX 
PER CENTS., at 88 and accrued interest; 
interest payable May and November. These 
bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000. The road, 420 miles in 
length, is now completed, and the business 
offering is very large and increasing daily. 
The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 
CENTS., at the market price, which is to- 
day 95, flat. These bonds are of $1,000 
each, interest payable January and July. 
This road having been consolidated with the 
great CENTRAL PacrFIc, and payment of its 
bonds, principal and interest, assumed by 
them, we see no good reason why they 
should not svon approximate in price to 
Central Pacifics—now 108, and becoming 
very scarce in the market. 
Also the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT®S., interest payable 
January and July, secured by a First Mort- 
gage on the Extension to deep water on 
Chesapeake Bay, on the proposed Kanawha 
River Branch, and on the Great Bridge to 
be built over the Ohio River at Huntington, 
and a Second Mortgage on the Main Line, 
with all its equipments, depots, etc. — 

Only $8,000,000 of these Bonds will be 


Banxrne HovsE or Fisk & re 





State of New York s....4.— 


[May, 1,; 1878; 


We consider them amply secured anda 
very desirable investment.’ The | pri 

will be used in adding largely to the present 
equipment and in extending to deep water 
on the Chesapeake Bay, where ‘the 
steamers in the world can load and unload 
alongside the cars, 

The amount of money to be invested with. 
in the next few months will be very large, 
The Government disbursement alone for the 
next three months will. reach $100,000,000, 
and the May and July dividends of ‘the 
banks, railroads, and other corporations as 
much more. 

We continue to deal in GovERNMENT anp 
CENTRAL Pactsic Bonps, receive deposits’ 
on which we allow interest, make collec. 
tions, execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for cash, and conduct a general banking 


business. 
FISK & HATCH, 








Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De. 
ositors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


NOTICE TO | 


INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
TPER GENT. GOLD BONDS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. hy 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND” 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern endof 
this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last Summer 


is Now Finished, . 


and will be opened for busi in tion with the 

TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western roads, ats 

very early day. The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTH- 

ERN, or western end of this line, is now being rapidly 

built, and the Company expect it to be finished duriog 

the present year. . } 
ann + fede tpn boy wie qos See 
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ugh Trunk Line now offered. ’ 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by] 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & C0,, 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Offices and Agencies in all paris of Hurope 


ty Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of ore 
kind forwarded and delivered in any vart of ‘Buropes 
fixed tariff » as per Company's lars. 








Small Propaid Parcel Rates, covering tiaad 
ani elive: . 
Breat Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Hollasd, 


Switzerland, Denmark, 


t, $1. 

pounds weight, $1.25. 

Correspondingly low rates to all other countries 
Europe. Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all 
formation sent free = application, by post or otherwise 
to the C Office, as above. ‘ 

W. B. FARW=<:LL, oii 

GENERAL SUPE «! NTEND 


12 Per Cent Interest. 


Tana Gounod Sheed Pants Sr 
our A Se reat on the isvestmenk 

‘Legality of teeue : 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


14 PINE ae 

FFICE OF THE LOGANSPORT, CRAW- 
TLLE, UTH WESTERN 

OPM rompeviite. axp, cou 
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TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS: gr COUPON 


ONDS,. . 
KANSAS M EcISTERED COUPON 
-— BONDS, 


other geod, sound, large-paying securi« 
fer sale, Send for our Price-Lists. 


a. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
ee At Wall street, N. Y. 


~ THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 





St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 

of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2% per cent. of 
Gross Earnings, 


Priicipal and Interest payable in Geld in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


Thia.road Is formed by the Consolidation of the St. 
Louls and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Kail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
§T, LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMBRY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON, Its superstructure’ and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three. hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purnose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ad business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 

limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
fy » CURRENCY, 

Touis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
tf resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
b"congratulating the stockholders on ‘‘ the honorable 
tadable management of the property,’ expressing the 
belief “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 

SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


IRAND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
‘duvin Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

dems A, Harpensercn. 

Romp W. Kine, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


K GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


foeluding the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


=e hand a [oless of choice bonds to supply in- 
meron or bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 








prices, execute orders for Soracaen 
sold, and railroad stocks, and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


»No. 31 PINE STREET. 


0D, Woon, 8. D, DAVIS, 
) Bormerly of Vermilye & Co. 


ASOLID TWELVE Per Cent 


ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which has 











INDIANAPOLIS 
BLOOMINGTON and WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 


SECURED BY A 
First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Read, including the FExtefision, is 420 
miles and I8 COMPLETED, except the short distance of 
eighty-five miles between Havana, on the Illinois River, 
and the Mississippi. 

Apart of the line (202% miles), from Indianapolis to 
Pekin, has been in successful Operation over two years, 
and is RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT ROADS COMING INTO THE CITY OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS. Its net-earnings are morethan sufficient to pay 
interest on ALL Bonds issued by the Company, AND ITS 
RECEIPTS FOR 1872 WER£ MORE THAN $395,000 
GREATER THAN IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we recom- 
mend them for the following reasons: 

1. The Road is alrendy earning more than 
operating expenses and interest, 

2. The unfinished portion of the line will be 
completed within a few menths,and the en- 
tire road has an immense business immedi- 
ately tributary to it. EARNINGS FOR LAST 
THREE MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE 
RATE OF ¢7,227 PER MILE per annum, 
and must reach 810,000 per mile within two 
years, and continue progressive. 

3. The effect of such revenue upon the mar- 
ket value of the capital stock of the road. as 
well as upon its convertible bonds, is obvious. 

4. The SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. The management of the road is acknowl- 
edged to be SUPERIOR, and there can be no 
possibility of any default ™ interest pay- 
ments. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, $1,000 each, 
convertible at option of the holder, and may be regis- 
tered without charge. Price 90 and accrued interest in 
currency. Coupons, January and July Ist, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX. 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


8S PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Interest Payable Quarterly. 


COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana. 


Rendering the largest income of any first-class. railway 
security upon the market. For further particulars 
apply to 
JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No, 12 PINE STREET, New York. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEws & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. . 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 
its received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mone 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 




















ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


Weoffer for sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
BONDS in lots to suit purchasers. 
| are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 

cular. 


Details furnished on application. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st., N. Y. 





es, Guardians, Wid Orphans, 
Ministers’ Wives. and ‘others Millions of 
Sua v ot cent, Gents oa ite tone 
Jemt. on - 
loans : ie ig get give r Cent. on 
ites Raney ranch. a ba 
7 MORO Tore « ey Jacksonville, 
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PER CENT. 


erat 





EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
pd} bo. J CENT. Interest allowed 
d Certificates of Deposits. 





on Daily Balances 
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PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City 


UNION TRUST CO........ se0-+e+ i nckassades Radeebadsecces qe qqner que PEAR des cececosecccteccecesecen: aprk ++2.73 Broadway. 
HOWES & MACY............ dnearcccccaccccescepecoooceresce orqeccces eededsbaegenepeceaced Opensqcccosencee ++.30 Wall street, 
WUPTE: WATIOU Els WAN ons. scccccssscccscccccccccsscscsehopesespseacoacne cas Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANK.......... 3 PB F898 Pt a ene Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
HARLEM BANE.......... dadcantandeacddadesaegedaeica Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twerty-fifth street; and of 
Me Ci Rac additace taddcdsavesdcethtacdasécqususstcawiadadea devees ddiebic thneh Cd ecvreccoreverceteces Erie Railroad Office, 
SAMUFL SLOAN........ ooeseeeeePresident Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place. 
RICHARD SCBBLM:. .....ccccccccveccccccccccccccecscocseeess Orccecccccecccccscecccescccsccccscccccccocscccoes 31 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOKS..... pn hepe sens seid MMNaescoeastnetsys doepeccccconcceereccceceece -+++-Publisher New York Express, 
H. B, CROSBY........cssccscssecccsse coes seecccccecscees ccarerescccccsssccereres eeersescccccccsccsee oo KO Nagsan street, 
EDWARD ROBERTS............ LN datasdaiialexcans oe seers doants-conenconsagetnacss ed Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD......... feeteceseereees! 29 Broadway ; and at the temporary office of the Company,.925 Broadway. 
—_——?¢ 





All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended inthe 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 9Sth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres, 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 
Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at any one in- 


, Stalment. 


There can be nosafer investment than this, It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany, passed July 2ith, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership, 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND 


Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition, Not transferable. 
Price, $10. , 


Class 24. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Price, $20. 
Class3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public, Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300. 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Not transferable. 


Not transferable, 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 

Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States. 
For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No, 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 





Ainancial. 


BRITISH FINANCES. 


Mr. Lowe, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has presented to Parliament the 
following exhibit of British finances: 


Finanves for the Year ending Movch 81st, 1878. 


Grants by Parliament. 
Expenditures......... 
Estimated revenue.... 
DET POD ao 5. tino v 00s 90s cveticcny 
Present date 








POON ns cia bis uta sesh, wsdodegese te 6,861,000 
Estimates for the Year ending March Bist, 1874. 
Pc ae re na 271,871,000 

Decrease from last year, notwith- 

standing the enhanced price of 

SEE, Scosteteetscetedssasmcss 10,000 
REE OES Te i ee eee oe 76,617,000 
Balance on hand at the end of the 

eat, close upon... ........c.ceee- 000,000 


This shows a reduction of the national 
debt during the year by the amount of 
£6,861,000, or more than thirty millions of 
dollars, which is a marvel in English his- 
tory. The announcement put. the House of 
Commons in the best of humor, no such re- 
duction of the debt having been anticipated. 
Another surprise was the statement of the 
chancellor that the Government would 
recommend a reduction of fifty per cent. in 
the duty on sugar, and also of a penny in 
the tax on incomes. It proposes to pay one- 
half of the Geneva Award out of the revy- 
enues of the present year, without any in- 
crease of taxation. 





Ausurance. 


PROSPERITY OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





‘‘THe decadence of life insurance” is a 
phrase frequently printed in some of the in- 
surance journals of England, and occasion- 
ally by a certain class of insurance papers 
here. But itis a thing which well-informed 
persons know nothing about. All persons 
who are familiar with the history of life in- 
surance in the United States during the few 
years past, and who understand its true con- 
dition, as now represented by our large com- 
panies, can see no signs of ‘‘ decadence” in 
the business. There has been a weeding-out 
of feeble institutions, and an absorption of 
smaller ones by the stronger and more ex- 
perienced; but the beneficent business of in- 
suring human lives for the pecuniary benefit 
of dependent survivors bas steadily ~ in- 
creased in the United States and is increas- 
ing to-day. The amount of the life policies 
in force in our companies at the end of 1872 
was exactly twice the amount of those in 
force at the end of 1867, and nearly four 
times the amount of those in force at the end 
of 1865. 

The truth is that the early promises of the 
business have been fulfilled, policies have 
been paid as fast as death has called for 
them, and family circles in every town and 
village ofour country are to-day enjoying 
the fruits of this wonderful system: 

The statistics show us that the amount of 
life insurance effected by our companies in 
the year 1872 was nearly four hundred and 
sixty-five million dollars! As the center of 
this business is in New York City, we are 
not surprised to find that of this amount two 
hundred and fifty-two million dollars were 
insured by the twenty-nine New York com- 
panies, and of this last amount one-fifth 
(nearly fifty-two million dollars) was insured 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
alone, which appears to have become the 
best and most conspicuous exponent of our 
life insurance system. 

And yet the amount insured by the So- 
ciety we have named does not represent all 
the business offered to it last year. It is 
stated that the examining physicians of the 
Society actually rejected applications for 
life insurance amounting to more than six 
million of dollars, of which one and a half 
million was refused to persons applying to 
the office in New York City. It thus appears 
that, although all men are mortal, all men 
are not insurable. 


In these interesting statistics we can dis- 


cover no signs of any relapse in the business 
of life insurance. Indeed, this business is 
now too carefully managed; too firmly estab- 
lished fn public Confidence, too intimately 





connected with ‘the comfort of our “homes, 
and with the general prosperity of every 
community t to admit any elements of decay. 

Yet there are persons who speak of life 
insurance with indifference; who cavil at it 
and criticise it, and theorize about it and 
even denounce it, as if it ought not to exist. 
But, as the business increases and extends, 
it" will ‘Sooner fori later’ overtake’ all thiese 
skeptics. They will then cast about. for ai 
insurance on their own lives; and, for the 
sake of humanity, we hope that they 
will not prove to be uninsurable, as did that 
multitude which was last year rejected by 
our Equitable Life Assurance Society. 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruazrt, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Barntiert, Actuary. 





INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


.$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 





Capital - -:- - 
Surplus - 
Assets, Jan. (Ist, ’73, $2,234,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
01 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. mag Vice-Prest. 





GAMUEL D. BAR JAMES FRASER 
Ng tis a TRAM BARNEY. URE, 
. B. B CHIMTENDEN, EPPARD GANI 
H,sw SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
¢. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS 
103 B. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
ATTN ea CT 
Bi0.'8 &. STEPHENSON * CHARLES LAMSON, 
MM RICHARDS HENEY F. TON guare 
ai ea Od 
oy ioweer” GEORGE MOSLE, 
HN D, MAI JOHN By EARLE, 
iLos Sone GHARLRS BOOTH, 
Ai eae 
AMGHUR W. BENGONS AML BUOR INGHAM 
, B. W. CORLIES 
OYBUS PROK, Secretary, 
B. 0. TOWNSEND. Secretary Aewnee Devt, 
She ‘ky OARLEY, een] Agent. 
CHAS. H. D' HER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire 


Risks. 


RM. C. GRAHAM, President. 





SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











MANHATTAN 






[May 1, 1879, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


——o 





NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 


——0. 





ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 
——_0———— 
The Manhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars; 
1. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities, 


2. The Small Ratio of Expenses to Income, 
3. Care in the Selection of Risks. 
4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 


5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of all Losses and Dividends. 
6, The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning, 


——o 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1878............. 
Reserve required for all the policies in force....... 
Claims by death not yet due. ................00ee 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability........... 
Undivided Surplus.............csceceeeeees 
0 





PO ee eeeeeeersceeeseeee 





ab bteids Tay 


0 c0eelé smelencle ce veebed $6,356,986 68 





HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





ANNUAL REPORT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1873, 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Office, 25 1 Broadway. | » 


ANDREW W. GILL....President. 

EVERETT CLAPP...... Vice-President. 
LUCIUS MoADAM..... Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH.... Assistant Secretary. 


ASSETS, January 1st, 1873. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COj"PHM, 


New York, January 2th, mm 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of tu 
Company, submit the following Statement of tu 
affairs on the 81st December, 1872. 


“= an ke 
e 
Premiums mark Ist J > 1872, 
to 31st Seem oa beara wars sounke $5,776,518 
Losses paid during the same period.....,.... $2,208,44 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,701 @ 














The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
mtoee oA... ba th Unite tes and State of New York Rtoaie 
paited States and State Honds.. ; 263,208 91 City, Bank, and other Stocks . g 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companl 228,375 52 jou —— seis ae otherwise.- 
et — on United mmahee and 289,000 00 Into terest an a sundry mat ea an + daite da 
ny, estimated at........ ..... 
85,867 5 Fromiass Notes and Bila Reséivabie. 
293,304 00 a Ye ey Pee 2 
0,482 Total Amount of Agsets..........cecceeeeeeees 
129,081 00 
Creare Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificatesdl 
Total Agsets...............06..00.. ‘83,760,595 76 | profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr leg 
LIABILITIES. representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Fa 
a. cgdsepodecctox $8,468,228 63 ruary wex 
Claims by Death unadjusted. 78,600 00 3,547,428 68 The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
. d and paid to the holders taereof, or their les 
onan seni pecceee ae St medaaee $213,167 13 | representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth _— 
et Assets an on ruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
Accounts, January 1, 1872......... $2,411,410 80 | - 2250. The certificates to be produced at the tme ¢ 
RECEIPTS IN (872. payment and canceled. 
Cash Premiums........... $2,203,963 87 A dividend of Fift Jared on the ne 
te and Lo: i Y per Cent, is dec 
~ 7 dmnmnela aac Tiste 99 earned premiums of the Company for the pene ca 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates 
TOTAL INGOMB...+.0..000++++000e $2,529,284 15 | on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

1 $4,940,694 95 By order of the Board, 
DISBURSEMENTS IN (872. 2 chasaie allen 
i eee gins 90 TRUSTEES. 

vidends........ 7: JOHN P. JON 

een eees FO as 3h CHARLES DENNIS. 

ee teeeeeeee a] Hen ky MOORE. 
Tora PAYMENTS * 1 i 
I oo a veoe W504 &8 CHARLRS RU 
erp oy WELL HOLBROO 
srpassree E0896 I WARREN WESTO 
ee ree CALEB BARSTOW. 
pal xis ieiss34.'s 83,524 05 P. PILLOT. 
Printing. Advertis TLLIAM E. DODGE. 
pint, and Office. €9,559 10 pe 
interest on Oap- DANIELS. dee 
Sp Pee 21,225 41 ie ‘RY E COGERT } 
nee $354,584 TL EPH GAILLARD, Ja. JOSIAH f Matt 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. .......s0000++++ $1,180,099 19 JOHN D. JONES, President. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1878...........66. $3.760,595 76 CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 

. . W. H. H. MOORE, 34 Vice-Presidest 
United States Life Insurance €o., J. D, HEWLETT. 94 Vioe-Prddaat 
ae wd 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 


L LUTE "arOp Feo ie comin haGeMent, 


AU Sorms of Life and Bndowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 





CHAS. FB PEASE, ee Ai D. WHITING, Actuary, 


' 





HOME 


Life Insurance Co. 


264 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


‘ 
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‘amecreaT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
man$pny. pe 


” anituan stArRMENr FOR ING. DECEMBER Sigh 1872. 


RECEIPTS. 
NOOR 56.0 PEs « Gans ob bis c0bscdecSeae oducccvcegecscecopseecas $288,960 28 
EEC nis «acces gccccccncsatccnc ncgscssotcscesecasesetbeseus 50,798 23 $339,753 S51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Dividends, and Wrpenses, ....0.i0e cicccccscoccccsccscccécccecevccccs Sedne deed $181,157 48 
Wet Gain for the Year..............cecccccccccnccesccccccesccepecsscee eeenceccccqcees 158, 





United States Five-twenty Bonds, market NUMUMS Rag cca duscdecgusaceneskcscensnceced $119,840 00 

State and City Bonds, market NLDA A «n+. cscrncntadsnes dbaibictiea eae diaten 57,000 
Railroad Bonds, market V@lUC 2.2... es eee eens Webs. ccdtidesuee Whns wees obodode dtd ot 12,240 00 
MR BOCOKE. . 0 occ cece cscs iccccccc ecco ccccccccscncccccccce Mie teneednseendewds 48,174 00 
Cash on Hand eth pee ty aa CE OEE OEE Te Ee LOOT A LTE '%5,302 37 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages (value of property mortgaged, $1,001,742).......... * 354,528 51 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, and Personal Security..........ceccccccccccccccccccscccces 287,018 44 
Accrued Interest on Securities 15,860 04 
188,826 a 

263 

, 850 
1,000 00 
Gross Assets............ seu seeedesccccedeadsdgeewooesseisesees PUTSTTLE $1,163,078 65 

LIABILITIES. 
Losses Unadjusted and not Due............... ccc ccee ce ccercecececs $ 15, 

Reserve for Reinsurance (New York State Standard)............... 613 oe % 628,584 09 
Sarplus as regards Policyholders........ ae A ER ye $534,494 56 


Ample security, economy, and liberality to assured characterize this company. The Savings 
Endowment Plan, originated by this company, proves the most popular plan offered to the publie, 
being selected by much the larger _—s of insurers. Send fora descriptive circular. 

Agents wanted, Address the Home Office. 


E. W. PARSONS, Pres't. T. W. RUSSELL, Sec’y. £. V. HUDSON, Sup’t. of Agencies. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 
ASSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - - = 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. CHAS. M. HIBBARBD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 











$8,000,000. 






CHARLES BERTON. cccccestid abdis alssivks sopcdadit «costed cecead &tanton, Sheldon & 
ES P. WALLACE, «+e President cuamatee and Romnity 0, 
plisiecaskit aie manta street, N. Y. 
Rocce ends Sant, + tpearee fig + ¥ 

meh. . 

cote Gesceddbde sas paee & Co. 
ieacioemna N.Y. 
N. ¥, 
N. ¥. 
coe Ph “ 


D OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES. ‘A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives, payable to the 


himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 7, or to his 
ae certain important benefits Dever before conceded by any Compan: 
1 polic ey a of an and de finite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn tn AS , at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
ver less than 4 per cent. and as much more per cent. for a comp. vear as the average interest of the 
Vee a its preceding fiscal pee has exceeded 6 per cent. 
pnd such policy is attached a table avalyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into thr ie death 
parts, foreach year of its possible existence: ist. the margin vided for expenses, and to meet LF de: 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, ¢ the insurance to be a me by the company in 
~ ee 8d, the sel7-inswrance deposit, or reserve which is to be ye oem Be per cen 
e ig of premtum and tables * attached to the ny = have been calculated Lid the Conaulileig Actuary of the 
Fy Susee Waist, of Bosto mmigsioner of Massachus: 
a 


merly 
e Books and other Information a apply at the ¢ Company 's Office or any of ie Agencies, To successful men 


- OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


err 4 an PRROAG Wey: 


representatives on his previous 
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CASH CAPITAL, - - geass $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. | st, 1873, - 2 = © = © © =&= = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - ein ae = $590,914 19 
BSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, anita the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1973: 
actna tir cek Midian ensveahesa sidered ace teasel WERE TEE sadaneseccsocstcqeusad Oe deaccaas $206: 1 
and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,963,600 Oo 
on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities $137,559) eee ’ 1123 49 
States Stocks (market value) 
SateBonds (market value)..............++ 
due on Ist January, 1873.. 
in Banda of agents. 
ed cther’ tulansiianccus items,.. ta esses 5 
other mi: aneous items,. ia of 
RN seins ontddG onstage. 06606: sbsiucsacdeed about Laiieges sb Shh Meas cedeobcscccdceacbdboeppedecoee oe $4,446,358 78 
Seine ims for eoeees outstanding on Ist January, 1873 $583 -932 33 
ia.. NUMERO Nee aceumia. Ges nr aiat niin n deena sash engaiammcadgesaeseadeachasatesnsteiestadseess $590,914 19 


SS ae President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


‘UNTINENTAL TIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - = - - $6,000.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





UNIVERSAL re INS. CO., 
™ “a ee 
emi Vice, Presiient, 


Epwanp W. =— M.LD., 


ACCIDENTS. 


Manel te TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ob 
oe 
Le: © hee 


Examiner. 
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T'wenty- eighth Annual Report 


oF THE. 


NEW YORK 





»|LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ©4 st, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist,1872 - - - 


Premiums and annuities - e ° 7 . 
Interest received and accrued - - . - 


$18,689,747 86 


$6,308,900 y 
ecie 7,515,407 05 
$26,205,154 41 


—__ 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. : 255,185 49 
——--—— 4,630,311 65 





ASSETS. eines 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand = - 

Invested in United States, New York State, qnd other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), - 

Invested in New York City Bank Btocks (coarket ‘value 
$46, eat 50), cost = - 


Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon inmcel for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies aasigned to the Compeny as additional collateral 
security) - - 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


~ $2,242,746 64 
4,140,518 95 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 


these policies amounts to $4,069,951 51) - 986,244 08 
Gaeta rly and semi-annual pressiume; - subsequent to J an. 1, 
591,405 51 
pramenb on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on tees policies $200, 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - . 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - Sit tee Dated 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 arises Weyer” FS 


112; 152 33 
———— 21 574,543 76 
ADD 


Excess of market value of securities over cost - - - $2,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $2, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - . - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Sule 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, non-participating wii 5 per cen 
Carlisle net premium) - - - 49 418,926 46 
Balance of Retarn Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
1878 - - : . 181,486 76 
———— $20,024,575 29 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
‘versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such revesion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 


/ 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildin , corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co. rocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (apples & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 83 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & ), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, . President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 


EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 83 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT {Bo f Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 rai blin Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN ( Bc Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets, 


J. F. SEYMOUR = . F. Seymour & , 73 Warren Street. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Tasurance“%o. 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGgeEt, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD, Assis’t Medical Examines. 
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OMAHA INDIAN 


VALUABLE LANDS 


- 





FOR SALE. 


———:0: —— 


By virtue of the provisions of an act entitled “ An act for the relief of certain tribes of Indians in the Northern Superintendency,” 
approved June 10th, 1872, and acting under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, sealed proposals are hereby 
invited for the purchase of all the lands hereinafter described, to wit: 


LANDS, NEBRASKA. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NDIAN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, 


Tanti ti tas ot aay of “hase: bt si whe 









Wasurneron, D. O., April 1st, 1878. 









d indorsed ** Bids tor ymaba Indian 
Bich. ap soon ap peactloable, they will be opened; examined, and acted upon at the Office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
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These lands comprise the w Qmaha Tribe di State braska. i 
aid Pw, ither for the entire — % < = by ie the 2 noone ai ceeding om me andrea's and sixty (160) acres each. and ve  negompanied by asum equal to ten per centum of the amount of each bid, which sum, in or 
Indian AER or partes whi vide are" ac ceptet Wil be notified of such accent shal om ther ereafer as prestiosble, ai marrow ec ew afer such novice has been duly mailed, payment infull be not madeto the com 
Ww ance raise 
separate tracts il sland for which ibe Tess than the appraised 1 sabject LS ct, not less than one dollar and sweaty Eve cents acre; t~4 for the entire tract which shall ee ageregate app’ a 
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bidder) Guo ton por outh doped suquired to coseuneen thes fans ba reutnd in Fook Othos soderscer drafts on on New Yorks payable to the order of the fore prof Indian Affairs, or in eurrency pa latter to be sent st the risk 
Hens eee is eet trapemittes to. pansheows 9s a all patents of land wold under theact‘above referred to, there will be inserted a clause forever: prohibiting the ale ef intoxics 
All bids must be Ol ’ 


H. R. CLUM, Acting Commissioner. 
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STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 





PR 0 fH L A M A T | 0 N RITCHIE’'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
oa 


GRAVING ENTITLED 


“TO EVERYBODY! | Authors of the United 


States. 


Size 19 by 85 Inches. 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 


For 1 873 One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
; Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
Iris a well-known fact that there are many try, now given away for one new subscriber 





d $3. 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, and $3 
asthe world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 


have been slow and difficult. A few years liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





yes > IRVING. BANCROFT. 
ago an oil painting was so much of ararity, | Bryant. PARKE GODWIN. 
i 4 2 P COOPER. MOTLEY. 
by reason of the positive limitation of the LOSGSELLOW. BEECHER. 
only the very wealthy could | MISSSEDGWICK. CURTIS. 
supply, that only od y MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows | Mrs.soUTHWORTH __ R. H. DANA. 
; ; MITCHELL. 
of our fancy stores arc lined with pictures WILLIS. - ae 
ike oil paintings as to be hardly | HOLMEs. CHANNING. 
so nearly Ji nee Oe OY | RENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 
told from them, and at a cost which brings MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND. 
ae ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
. them within the reach of all. The fine PRENTICE. LOWELL. 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, | G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 
oa Maas Ws . , | MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
jsas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it is | por. SAXE. 
’ . : TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
liar kind of printing process, | SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
done, by ® pecu: Prtoeing Proces* | p. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly | HorrMay. HALLECK. 


: PRESCOTT. 
to think of adding to . 

> bee aR oT a Ps kee Remember / One New Name sent with 

eeerenty Jona, snd, valuable Het of ~ | $8.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tom 

umssome chromo that should be so really | [ypepENDEnT for one year. 

good as to be wanted by every one by whom 

jtshould be seen. As we looked about us, 


our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of Engravings of Grant 


pictures were stown us so true to Nature and Wilson. 
and 80 really meritorious that we at once We have decided to reward every permet 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 


These pictures were painted by the emi- aa sends us one new name, with the money 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, | —Vi2, 8.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called | Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a | and Vice-President-elect Henry Wiison. 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon These engravings we warrant to be the 
thebed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling | best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over } President Henry Wizson to be found in 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying | the country. 
tocatch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, We aska prompt response to this ezira- 
aperfect gem, that one cannot help falling | ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
in love with at first sight. The other picture | and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
is that of a young girl, who has completely | to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- With such a popular present, which we 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so | offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- | anybody will refuse to work for it. 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These Pa RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN. 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 


mtists in the country, and are now having | ** First, Reading of the 


a immense edition printed, to supply the 


demand which we expect will be made. Emancipation Pro- 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and clamation.”’ 


atebeing printed in twenty different colors, : 4 

from as many different stones, each color of Capiay and Faprared ed F. - CARPEN, 
the finest material; and altogether making | TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos WE have purchased the stecl plate of this 
thathave ever been published, and such as | engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 


vem sell at the picture stores for | $8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
10 each, 


and use the same as we may sce fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
willrenew his subscription for four years and 


send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready subscription for one or more years, and send 


forframing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 | us new names to make up the balance, with 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, | rex dollars. 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extravig., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
Mog Slcrstelaad his ‘subscription for two bot 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— | 
that infor $6: or can get them mounted for | SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (anmounted), as a premium for every 

, lew yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
chtomos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 


We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 








ey cers fw 00.00. Edwin M. Stanton, 
Wescant first-class reliable agents, male and : 
emale, in every town, village, and city in the Late SECRETARY OF WAR. 


country to canvass for these pictures. We WE have purchased the new plate of this 
— EXTRA inducements to good agents, | engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
ralyaaalalge for aa cemieaes on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
Address ging in any other Oueiness. | 111 send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $8.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to. any 














_. WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 

Quarto Dictionary. 

WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the rames of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($16), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
$18. This splendid volume,. of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
, in the world. It is worth a whole 
library o' ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed ‘on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers cnables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


~ PREMIUMS. List of Premiums. 


This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 


The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
render short and easy some processes that the United States” appear with good-sized 





“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pure Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 





eee) 

We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 


already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 


who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one vear as a present to 
any new subdseriber for that periodicxl who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to. Tae INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & BakeEr’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine te 
any person who will send us the namee 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00. each, is $57—little more than the cas} 
pre of the mochine, thus giving THE Inpx. 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEX? 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 


Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines, 











copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to Tae INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


$3.00 cach, we will 





Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tat INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as & present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 





Magazines. 

WE will send for one year Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
bow asubscriber to them, who will send us 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to.us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 





‘Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the namesof three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 


another page. 


ddress 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 








the names of three new subscribers to TuE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one.year as a premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tat INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the Wational Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one. 
new subscriber to THE 


INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any 
already a subscriber to the Her 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


post-office — whether directed to his name or anoth 


er’s, 
t. 
a, | gh ta his paper. discontinued, he 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THe INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as 8 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THe InDEPEND- 








_ No. 8 Park Place, New York City. | post-office in the United States. 


The Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ces _must be made in Money Orders, Bank 





Remittan: 
Catetas or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 


send the money in a Registered Letter. The 


procured, = 
— registration system is virtua v an absolute pro- 


tt losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 


tection 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 





BY MAIL, sh for 52 Numbers, in advance. 


“ * “ 26 “ “ 

sea § $ - 3 “ after 3 mos, 

- a “ 52 “ “after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional. 
; e copies 10 cents. 


APERS are forwarded until an explicit order {s re. 


ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
payment of al! arrearazes is mads as required by law, 


No names extered on the subscription books without 


expiration of their subectiptions, and to forward whatis 
due for the ensuing year, wit 


from this office. 
EC EIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt of the 
FIRST Shandon, RECEIPTS for money remitted to 


. received 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, are 


RENEW subscriptions are attached to toe wrapper of the 
parer; but en a postaxe-stamp is the receipt 
will be sent 

Messrs. 


our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 
tisements. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P..0, Box 2787. New York City, 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 





or whether he has subscribed or not—is respon- 


h 


v all arages, or th 





the p m 
poy it until perment is made, and colieet ‘the whole 
amount, whetber paper 


is taken from the office or 


no 
The courts have decided that refusing to take 
odicals the post-office, or 


pers di a) e -0 " 
removing at leaving them uncaed for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


bos moa ADVERTISEMENTS. BUSINESS NOTICES, 
1 


JC sa nwewceetee . 


ls eg eeesesesee-ceeee 


th).. 2.700. 4 times Cone imonth) sc 
gin ae aah ae Ma ea 


“ 


60c, 
“ (twelve “ » Boe: 58 “ (twelve “ Sc, 





26 times ‘5: -. Ze. 

GB, Mex (Remohne °2., Decce wopbivace cduactigdh Saba eee 

Possisner’s Nortices,.Ons > gage, PER AGATE Lot 
EACH TIME. 

FrvanciaL fons cabaae Two Dotuars ppr Acare Live, 

RELIGIOUS $ 


10) SERRE a A 
anp Deatms, not exce four lines, $1; 


oe that. i five cents a line. 
‘Payments for must be made in advance, 


BENRY C. BOWEN, 








ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00, 


Park Place. New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


MANITOBA. 
ITS PRODUCTS.—CLIMATE, 








Tue following letter was written us last fall 
by a gentleman who visited that section incog- 
nito, and his statements can be depended on: _ 

“Well, now Iam in Garry) and yet must say, 
with Touchstone, ‘When 1 Was at..home I was 
in a better place.”” The Ameri¢an consul has 
shown me a field here where wheat has been 
grown for thirty years without much epparent, 
exhaustion. Afterall, the acreage of wheat, or, 
atleast, the crops is small.,.On my way down 
Red River I passed a flat-boat mainly freighted 
with twenty tons of flour from Minnesota to: 
this point. We brought a good many barrels 
on our steamer. Nor can I learn that a single 
bushel of wheat has ever been exported from 
Manitoba during the three-score years since it 
was settled by farmers. Wheat has. been im- 
ported, when the carriers received two bushels 
of every three they would bring from the 
nearest American settlement. 

‘Regarding the best Manitoba farming region, 
the best authorities say: ‘Tn 1826 a flood swept 
away most fences and houses. Previously in 
three successive years armies of locusts had 
most seriously. damaged the crops. - In aeubse- 
quent year the crops were almost: entirely de- 
voured by caterpiflars.’ 

“This year the wheat has been injured and the 
oats almost ruined by grasshoppers. The eggs 
of these insects, now abounding, lead to ‘ omin- 
ous conjectures’ regarding next season. Oats 
here sell to-day at $1.25 per bushel. 

“The cold here has been underrated. It is greater 
than at the United States fort at Pembina, one 
degree south. The commander there, Col. 
Wheaton, who captured the Fenian banditti last 
year, informed me that the mean annual tem- 
perature there is about 34 degrees or 35 degrees 
—that is, two or three degrees only above the 
freezing point. The winter after that post was 
established its garrison lost all but one-fifth of 
their five hundred horses. 

“Here on the Red River, where it is five hun- 
dred feet wide, there was a trotting match on 
the ice last April, after the middle of'the month; 

and last year ‘the steamer‘ Selkirk’ was frozen 
in before the close of October. One side of 
the fort wall here lies in ruins, the cathedral 
tower leans, and its nave is cracked. When I 
asked the reason, the answer. was: ‘Founda- 
tions must be nine feet deep, or frost here will 
upheave everything.’ 

“Among my companions down the river was 
Capt. Wm. F. Butler, of the British army, who 
has traveled west and north of Garry for 3,300 
miles. He has no faith in isothermals curving 
up northward, as we see them on many maps. 
‘I had heard of milder weather above 55 deg.,’ 
said he; ‘ but I have not found it.’ 

‘On my way thither I encountered g snow- 
storm on the 25th of September, which lasted 
all day. To-day (the 29th) 1 see many drifts a 
root and a half deep. The average depth of the 
snow-fall here last Wednesday was six inches. 

“Chilled by the wolfish wind here, I have firm 
faith in what the governor, Sir George Simpson, 
wrote in 1841. His words were: ‘For weeks 
on end the thermometer daily sinks upward of 
30 deg. below zero, and there is hardly a winter 
in which the mercury escapes being solidly 
frozen. The winters are both more tedious and 
more severe than those in Canada. In the 
winter of 1833-4 I placed 500 cattle in the 
most favorable spots to pass the winter in the 
open air. Two hundred of them died in the 
experiment.’ 

‘“‘A battalion of Canadian soldiers are now re- 
ceiving their discharges at Fort Garry. Each 
man js entitled to 160 acres‘of land, and take 

is pick out of the'whole province. Only one 
soldier is said to have thought stich a farm 
worth taking. Most have sold their rights for 
about fifty cents an-acre. Some of them; bow- 
ever, have been content to part.with themat 
the rate of sixteen acres for a single dollar, 


“The ‘government sheds,’ to shelter incom- 
ing strangers, stand on the Red River, just 
below the moutk of the Assinniboine. I have 
just inspected them. . They contain sixty cells, 
each about ten feet square. They cannot be 
warmed, have no floors, and no windows ex- 
eept holes closed witb, shutters. The occu- 
pants aré only three, whom J found shivering 
over a few chips smouldering in the open air, 
They told me that. others who. came ot with 
them had returned to Canada. As many dis- 
charged soldiers as could get quarters on the 
steamer have already taken passage’ to the 
Btates or Canada. 

“T have been up among the Scotch in Kil- 
donan. The oldest settler I met, Hugh Paul- 
son, started from Sutherland the week after 
Waterloo, via Hudgon’s Bay. ' Among the facts 
J learn from him are these: No apple had ever 
been raised in Manitoba, and. scarcely a well 
has been dug, a8 the water is ‘alkaline. Thirty 
years ago: the most: enterprising colonists, 


headed by one Donald (I forget his other name), 
harnessed their carts and drove south through 
the wilderness to Ohio; and ali the rest would 
have followed them if they had had pluck 
enough for the attempt.” 





LUCERN FOR SOILING CATTLE. 


Tus valuable grass has been taken with 

great cordiality by Southern stock raisers, and 
in general with the most flattering results. It 
seems specially adapted to their warm, moist 
lands, and is an acceptable substitute for the 
failure of hay and grass in the dry time of mid- 
die summer. A Southern writer in Zhe Planta- 
tion goes so far as to. say that it is by far at the 
head of all forage plants forthe South, grow- 
ing in all the states where the soilis dry and 
rich. 
“Itis much less’ injuriously affected by sand 
in the soil thar’ clover. Ten pounds of seed 
are 6owed tothe acre. It is sometimes sown 
broadcast and sometimes in drills. Where 
land is perfectly clean the broadcast method is 
perhaps the best; but where the land is at all 
foul drilling is preferable, as it can be cleansed 
with a narrow plow. The land. should be 
broken with a two-horse, or three-horse, or 
four-horse plow, and in the same furrow fol- 
lowed with a subsoil plow. The roots of Lu- 
cern will penetrate from. three to four feet in 
depth. The ground should then be manured 
very heavily with a fertilizer which has in it no 
seed of weeds—eitber rotted barnyard manure, 
or a fertilizer in which there is a little ammo- 
nia and 4 large proportion of potash, phos- 
phate, and sulphate of lime. 

“‘Lucern, according to Villa, draws more 
ammonia from the atmosphere than any other 
plant whatever. It, therefore, greatly enriches 
land. The Lucern on this farm (some five 
acres) was destroyed by the grazing of the 
Federal horses and cattle during the war. The 
roots, which were as large as moderate-sized 
carrots, withered, and the ground was left al- 
most honeycombed. It was as loose as an ash- 
heap, and vastly improved in fertility. 

‘*If Lucern is cultivated on a small scale for 
soiling work-horses, a lot should be selected ad- 
joining the stable. The Lucern cut one day 
should be left to wilt, and be used the next day. 
From the middle of Mareh or first of April there 
will be no further use for corp fodder during 
the season. It will be found that the horses 
and mules will often eat all the Lucern in the 
trough before they touch the corn. In fact, a 
horse will do light work or answer for riding 
on Lucern without corn. 

“‘Lucern makes the very best of hay. On 
very rich land it can be mowed five times during 
the season, yielding a ton at each cutting and 
sometimes more. This is five tons to the acre. 
Ten acres would yield fifty tons. This, at 
thirty dollars to the ton, would be fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. A good mower will cut these ten 
acres inaday. Is there any other plant which 
grows out of the ground that will pay as well ? 
Observe, the whole labor employed after the 
first cost is one day’s work of a mower and the 
necessary labor of curing and hauling to the 
barn. How wuch labor does it take to make 
fifteen bundred dollars’ worth of cotton or 
corn? Yet, with this possible, nay, practica- 
ble extraordinary product, the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad brought down between one and 
two millions of Tennessee and Kentucky hay 
last year, and the wharves of our ports were 
loaded with Northern hay. When shall we 
learn wisdom ? 

“There are some English and some Northern 
grasses which do not thrive with us. But 
neither England nor the North can grow Lu- 
cern—one because it.is too wet, the other be- 
cause it is. too.cold. If we conld raise no other 
plant for hay than Lucern, we still should never 
buy a pound of hay grown out of the state. It 
alone would be ample for all our wants. 

‘*Lucern should be cut very close, leaving as 
little stubble as possible. It sometimes turns 
yellow. This is the work of an insect, and the 
Lucern should be immediately mowed over. 
The field is ready for the scythe when the blos- 
soms appear. If left longer, it becomes woody. 

* As soon as the Lucern’is cut it should be 
raked into rows, and on the same day be thrown 
into cocks about five feet high and as small 
round as will stand well. It will then cure in 
the shade. If it gets too much sun, the leaves 
will wither and drop off and nothing will be left 
but the stems.” 

Mr. Richard Gibson, an extensive stock- 
grower at New York Mills, is even more enthu- 
siastic in behalf of ite;use for soiling and stock 
purposes. 

*T feel convinced that it is a soiling crop 
which has only to be tried to be more generally 
grown. Itis essentially a soiling crop, being 
ready to cut if the spring before red clover, and 
continuing to produce heavy. cuttings all 
through the summer, no mattet how hot or dry. 
Last season, though unusually dry, did not ap- 
pear to check ite growth, as we were able to 
mow over one field five times, and another, 
only seeded last spring, was cut four. 
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“There are crops that will yield a greate 
weight of feed per acre at one cutting—corn, 
for instance—and. which is a crop-that- Lucern 
can not supplant, as it yields a very heavy 
weight of green food at that season of the 
year when most of our dairy farmers are re- 
quiring such.; Bptasa soiling crop proper I 
know of none tbat can compare with Lucern, 
and it is one that few farmers can afford to be 
without. It yicldsa heavy weight of feed all 
the summer, of excellent quality, and one that 
does not require the expense of ploughing and 
reseeding after each cutting, nor each year, as 
by proper management on suitable soils it will 
remain profitable five years. 

“Its relative value, as compared with corn, 
is decidedly superior—our sheep and cattle not 
only preferring, but ‘doing’ much better on it. 
In fact, corn with me has not proved a very 
satisfactory soiling crop (cattle fed on it gen- 
erally losing flesh), until we have all about given 
over growing it for that purpose. 

““The finest hay we have this winter—that is, 
the hay our calves and sheep prefer—is that 
witb a little Lucern in it. Going on to the 
haymow, the other day, I saw a hole cut in it. 
Inquiring the reason, I ascertained that the 
shepberd had found where a load or two of hay 
with alittle Lucern sprinkled through it had 
been mowed ‘away, and that he had been getting 
it for his sheep, as they ate it better than good 
clover hay. 

‘CA rich, dry soil, with an open, porous sub- 
soil, is the most congenial to the growth of 
Lucern; but it will succeed well on any soil 
that will grow red clover to perfection. 

‘*The seed may be sown broadcast or in drills 
10 to 12 inches apart. In England we generally 
followed the latter course; so that after each 
cutting, or as often as might be necessary, we 
could run through the horse-hoe, to loosen the 
soil and destroy weeds, etc., and by these means 
the crop could be grown successfully two years. 
But here I have generally adopted the former 
plan, sowing from 12 to 15 pounds of seed per 
acre as early in the spring as the season will 
permit. 

“The soil should be thoroughly prepared in 
the fall, by deep ploughing and manuring with 
rich, well-rotted dung, or, what would be, per- 
haps, better, thirty or forty bushels of bone- 
dust per acre, there being less liability of hav- 
ing foul seeds introduced, as this is a crop that 
is easily choked or run out by weeds, etc. 

“In the spring the soil may be lightened with 
a two-horse cultivator, or scarifier, making a 
fine surface mold. The latter is essentially 
necessary to get a good plant. The seed, being 
very small, will only require lightly brushing in. 

“The after cultivation will consist. yearly of 
a good top-dressing of well-rotted dung in the 
fall and harrowing and rolling in the spring. 

‘¢ As I said before, weeds easily choke it. It 
will, therefore, be advisable to select a piece of 
soil free from weeds, and sow after some hoed 
crop, such as roots or potatoes. 

‘<The first season will yield a fair crop; but 
the second, third, and fourth will be the best.” 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


SOILING CATTLE. 

The Mark Lane Express publishes the follow- 
ing on this subject from Mr. Mechi, the cel- 
ebrated English agriculturist: ‘“‘The longer I 
farm the more I am convinced of the.superior 
economy of soiling farm stock. It is cheaper 
and better to bring feed to the animal than the 
animal to the food, because in the latter case he 
is permitted to trample, excrete, and lie upon 
it. One of the largest and most successful farm- 
ers I know has no cumbersome, obstructive 
hedges to impoverish bim. He bas always 
folded his sheep and cut the grass for them— 
one man, a lad, anda horse chaff-cutter being 
on the field, there feeding the sheep grass, 
chaff, mixed with cake, etc. He has always 
been among the very best root and corn grow- 
ers of allmy acquaintance. Green tares, clover, 
etc., are all passed through the chaff-cutter for 
my. horses and cattle; the corn is ground, and 
the roots pulled. One trial will prove the fact 
and put money into the pockets of my agricul- 
tural friends. My sheep and lambs are closely 
folded and have no more food than they clear 
off. Fold moved twice a day—one fifteen feet 
iron hurdle to every five sheep. Lambs have 
the first bite, and are followed by the ewes to 
clear it all up—tares, clover, and Italian rye- 
grass. Is not mildew often caused by too thick 
sowing and consequent laid crops? My wheat 
crops, froma bushel of seed per acre drilled, 
are all I can desire, aud even. two. pecks per 
acre are undistinguishable-from the rest of the 
field.’ 

COLD WINTERS IN MINNESOTA. 


Tue St. Patil Dispatch praises greatly the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn of those 
regions; but admits that the winter there is 
*abominably cold,’”? and thus graphically de- 
scribes the process of being frozen to death in 
Minnesota: “The bitter cold does not chill 
and shake a person as In damper climates. It 
stealthily creeps within all defenses, and vips 





es 
at the bone without warning. Riding alon 
with busy thouglits, a quiet, pleasurable Pr 
iness takes possession of the body and ming 
the fences grow indistinet, the thoughts wander 
werid faces come trooping about with : 
forms, the memory fails, and in 8 -confased 
dream’ of* wife and “home the sdul steps out 
into. oblivion without,a pang or regret,” The 
plain Englist of this is that one may be frozen 
to death more pleasantly in Minnesota than 
anywhere else in the world. : 
TEADING-IN FRUIT TREES. 

The Horticultwrist says: ‘‘Thetide of favor- 
able opinion for-heading fruit ‘trees low for or- 
chard culture is now experiencing a revulsion, 
Orchardists who cultivate their orchards, and 
are in the habit of plowing or stirring the soi) 
periodically, say low-headed trees will not 
answer. It is impossible to approach near 
enough with the horse and im plement, and, 
hence, the high standard methods of training 
will hardly be given up. Low training wil] 
answer for garden culture and for orchards 
where there is a good deal of hand labor, Apple 
and peach trees must be trimmed high; but 
pears, we believe, are best if grown on the pyra- 
midal system, and thus must be low to atigin 
success,” 

A CHILDREN’S FLOWER SHOW. 


In November last several gentlemen in Man- 
chester and Salford, England, formed them. 
selves into a society with a view to encourages 
taste among children for the cultivation of pot 
flowers. They accordingly purchased a num- 
ber of plants in pots, and gave them to boys 
and girls who were likely to be assiduous in 
cultivating them. The first show of the flowers 
thus given was recently held, and about 250 
children brought their plants for exhibition, 
The collection embraced tulips, hyacinths, ete., 
some of which were very beautiful. Prizes of 
flower seeds were given to the boys and girls 
whose plants were in the best condition. The 
idea is certainly a good one. 

GOING OUT OF GRAPES. 

Jefferson County, in Eastern Ohio, which 
during the grape excitement, some years ago, 
went. extensively into grape planting along the 
Ohio River hills, shows a decrease of one hun- 
dred and forty-four acres, only thirty-nine 
acres in grapes remaining in the entire county, 
Weimagine a like proportion can be shown in 
most other places where the Grape Fever pre- 
vailed five or ten years ago. 

A OORN KING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

D. M. Clough, sometimes called the “com 
king’? of New Hampshire, gave statistics of his 
farm products for 1872 to a local farmers’ club. 
He raised 2,000 bushels of corn, 1,200 bushels of 
oats, kept seven yoke of oxen, 105 head o 
cattle, 175 sheep, and four horses; cut and has 
already fed out 250 tons of fodder. He paid 
$4,800 for the farm in 1855, and was offered $19,- 
000 for it two years ago. 

KEEPING SWEET POTATOES, 


At a late meeting of the Potomac Fruit- 
growers’ Society, a member presented a lot of 
sweet potatoes kept clear down into April, as 
full, healthy, and perfect as the day they came 
from the soil. The only condition of his suc- 
cess was dryness. He keeps them at an even 
temperature, not below 60 degrees, and per 
fectly dry. 

BOUQUETS. 

The average annual sale of bouquets of flow- 
ers in Paris is estimated by a French journal to 
be nearly siz millions, 


Bosh Se ea Saar sea NT 
Hapacne, LANGUOR, AND MELANCHOLY 
generally spring from a Disordered Stomach, 

Costiveness, or a Torpid Liver. Each may 
be readily removed by Dr. D. Jayne’s San 
ative Pills, a few doses of which will be 
found to stimulate the Liver and Stomach 
to healthy action, removing all Biliousness 
and producing regular evacuations of the 
bowels. Sold by all druggists. 

' SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 
ereicnn anh sou hayley ncane tea 
mercury, do not leave any of its injurious effects. 

irectly upon, 


act liver and are a valuable rer 

slate of that organ: Liver Cummplaint, ilous, Digrda 
oO C) " er 

Indigestion, Sick Headache, Typhoid and other ian 

etc., ete, succumb to the free use of SCHENCK'S 

drake Pifis. For sale by all druggists and dealers. 


153) 6. W. SHULTS, J, 


1 48 Cambridge City, Ind.; says: 
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wy, G HANILRON & CO. Chae 
OOS \and Warrant it to Cure. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


MENHADEN FERTILIZER, 


#30 per Ton. 
This reliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
is now offered on Liberal terms to agente or clubs. 
Send for circulars, containing certificates. _ 
EURBKA FERTILIZING OO., 8 Battery Place, N. Y. 
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R. RoR. : 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


RADWAY'S READY E Eine 
It was the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the excru pains, alleys 
Inflammations an (cares "Soogestione, weather of the 
} ungs, Rommeekt hep: r glands or organs, by 


ication, 
re IN FROM ONE 10 TWENTY MINUTES, 


, Neevows, 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


INFLAMMATION. ,OF nie K KIDN DARTS 


INFLAM Sie BOWELS “ 
FL. asia or GESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, pregicuLt as B oe HEART. 


A 
STE 
TIYSTERICS, CROUP, Diet TRE, INFLUENZA. 


HEADACHE, TOOTHAC: 
a MBOR LGIA, eet. 


COLD CHILLS, A 

The application mah the Mead yen to ‘the 
or parts where the pain or xists will ord 
ease and conifort. 


Twenty drops in half a fiat or water 1 ins a 


no ante how or © 
Gast ews; " Bed-riddeny i, 





few moments Sea PA 
ACH SURN C! OL 
ARRH YA, D ENTERY. COLIC, HEAD Aci pk 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL | PAIN NB. 


Travelers should a bottle of a 


iter with 
ady Relie with them 


were Aw a. A gb mad ‘ops 
water will. prevent ness or pains im 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a 


oe AND AGUE. 


FEVER AND. AGUE.cured for fifty 
Bot a remedial agent in this world that 
and Ague_ and all o ious, Bilo’ &e 
% yphoid, Xellow, and. other Fevers | \aided by Rab: 
WAY’'S PILLS) so quick as RADW. 8 READY & 
LIEF, Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INOREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU- 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARRIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLULNCE 
OF THIS TRU“Y WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in. Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN. RE- 
SOLVENT commanicates through the. Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. , Serofala, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Uleers in the -Throa’ 

Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands an 

other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous dischatzes from the Ears, and the 
worst. forms of Skin Diseases, truptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Slack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night ‘Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the. life principle, are within the 
curative range Of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any persou using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Ifthe patient, Gaily becoming reduced by the waste; 
and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
succeeds in ee ae it 


and repairs the 

same with nm ie from bealthy blood— 
and_ this, the SARs APARILTTAN wil! an? ous paeeee 
—a cure is certain; for when once thisremedy 
its werk of purifteation, and suceeeds u dimiotshing the 
loss Prt ft ite + urawitl be rapid, Aa qraes, Say 
the patient will feel himsel era ran! 
the food ing better. appetite improving, and fesbh 
and weight ‘aeening 

Not only does the SARSAPARTLLIAN Regotvent excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scro' 
lous, Constintienal. and Skin Diseases; but it isthe only 
positive cure for 


Midney « Bladder Pomptane, 
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rickine, burning when passing water, a 
fn the Small of the Bac Back Lond along the Loins. - pain 


Price $4 per Bottle. 
DR. RADWAY’'S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elexantiy coated with sweet gum, 


purge, regulate, parify, cleanse, and 
way's Pills, for the cure of Call disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, _ Boweis, Kidneys, ases, 


er, 
es Constipation, Costiveness, Tadigestion 
a, Biliousness, lious Fever, Inflammation of the 
[oe rangements of the In Repel 
\ -scer to effect a positive cure, 
vor panlahsiond ‘oo no mercury, minerals, or daira. 
Observe. the PR ty Ho symptoms resulting from 
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ard Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
of _ Stomach, Nausea, He; 
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, CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


The best "rea ead : The surest mode 
r ining h ‘ 
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a ten-cent stamp 
THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York. 
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BILVER- PLATED WARE. 


MERIDEN sesiaus: \00.. 
550 Broadway, N.¥., 


MANUFACTORY WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS, 


SPOONS. AND FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, TRIPLE PLATED 
UPON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR. 


ALL GOODS BEARING THE TRADE MARK 
1847—ROGERS BROS.—XII. 
ABE PLATED AS ABOVE. 





Plate wicket 
etal. Silver. 





SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH- PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement aud 
the Best Article made. 


TIFFANY @ €O.,, 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


---SILVER--- 
Plate. 





Fine Electro 





Corham Wi’fg Co.,. 

PROVIDENCE, R. Ly | 
Wholesale Rooms: 

NO. { BOND ST. NEW YORK. 





he: * 
VES'* PATENT LAMPS 





Can be 5 
» Or 


e BEST LAMP EVER USED. 
filled, and trimmed > eae 6 removing globe, 


clitewne 
BRONZE LAMPS, BRACKETS. CHANDELIERS, xc. 


churches, public halls, etc. Im! emian 
Chi 


fe 
Gi ware, Bhades, rite ill 
mple orders soli 

or female) in all _~N 


tee folatroduce Marsh's N ive 


agenda perm ‘aa 
ATENT. me 


ese 
37 Barclay Br. end werh. ¥. 


F.E. SMITH a Gone 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC Meats eur BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
preparation of immens all others of 
‘heat, its use ‘s savin the lives and =i 
~y ont gs ren. For Gen Family use 

ote. etc, ie  tevalusble, as vale al Grocers. Pe 
phlets sent free. 


Tur names of be erased from our battle- 
od but SILVER TIPPED Shoes will never becomeiob- 
. hey are « national institution. 


Usarvatzp and alone. CABLE SCREW WIRE never 
rip, leak, of come apart. Ask for them. One pair wilt 














satistyany one that they have no equal, Look out for 
Abe Patent Stamp. 
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FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, Surrs, s10. 138 & 140 Fulton sh, 


mony 


pacers 


EMAN & BURR have very great tere $15. MAN & BURR’S & 

meneg siock of i, eT ate Stlactions for the Suits, pi part of the on products of LO HS a A 
Sur 

ONetntirntiars‘eamns ce Strmg $92 DAES, ote 
Suits, pe OAR 

SFRInG VERCOATS, $5, $8SSUITS, $28. BOYS SUITS, g5, 9 

SPRING EPVERCOATS, $10, $15 SUITS, $30. JOYS SUITS, s10, g19 

SPRING E)VERCOATS, $20,330 SUITS, $35. JOYS SUITS, $15, 929 

$40. . 

Suis #45. 

ORPERS BY LETTER pony, Ales. SUITS, $50. Ri campies of Goats tiga ee 

shoes aa tar cecum eat RE SSUTTS, $55, Sonica ne Oo tame 

Certalaer of receiving the most PERFECT FIT atta: Suits, $60. 


t= Liberal Discount to Clergymen. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL.*”: 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery; 65 Christie St, aud. 
130 and 182° Hester. Street, N. YS 


CONNECTED, UNDER ONE ROOP>:>» 








E have now on hand the largest stock of entirely new patterns and fe roughout: 
W ever offered by one house in the city, and ata ren redu ction a bencnimaicatbaanees: 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout, at wholesale prices. 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People's Line on the Hudson Kiver—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores, 
Entrance 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 
Alea a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A, T, Stewart & Co, 





= 













from the _ 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Faao e 
the einenee” 


reed 
AMERICANINSTITUTE as “ The Best me in 


The , ae wanes ROOFING" isa , substantial ina reliable b, cay, he safely used in 
1m Slate, etc., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, It can be cheap ‘and ly applied. 
wee BO G 
PAWAFFINEA seeing OB + a 
eet etc, Eber Terms to Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


New Offices, 8? MAIDEN LANE, 
Cor. Gold St... New York. 


The Beach Carriage. 


ba Wet itilee: 0: 


pt 








Fora one or two-seated carriage combined, acknowl 


Medal of special 1 grand edged the*hest in use. Easily changed and very com- 
sition, 1872, and al Ay 
throughout the gar : plete. Ask your carrisge-maker. or address 
ic the only real Refrigerator n/t BEACH CARRIAGE M’F'C CO., 
“RK, not @ consumer, < 
efrigerator. It will kee caeeelant © wich. 





able food loaner, * 
Lnokeongume b alt 





Geta ad wee take or wane ct 
divided into two separate and 
ris one of the best refrigerators for 











=a “DUTY OFF 
sg at woee. | TEAS AND GOFFEES. 


The ICE KING REFRIGERATOR M’t’¢Co., 
No, 1184 between 28th and 2%h sts, Facilities te Club Organizers 
Send for New Price-list. 


WAI ARDS j N K THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 005 















P.-0,Box 5643.) $1 and 83 VESEY &T., New York. 











} LADY who has of nervous debility, after 
A many years ne feery, desires eeaoe ote known to all 
muel Ward & Co. , Proprietors, Boston. PP ae. tenes sure bers hg 0 ERRITT 
[HUSBAND'S CALCINED MAGNESIA Pot a (pe aod the si! 
miss oe from pg a taste and ive “s mes the strength ae 
one World's Fair} Medal and tour First Prem 
als have 


been awarded. it, as bein cher fase 
= sale the Dragglste am fa y stor- 











ct. For sale by 
Eeevers, and by the anahactaee  p, Philadelphia. 














